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Mv  DEAR  Father, 

This  book,  which  I  am  bringing  you, 
is  a  very  small  return  for  all  you  have  given  me.  In 
every  mood,  in  every  phase  of  my  shifting  pilgrimage, 
I  have  found  you  ever  the  same— loving,  sympathetic, 
wise.  You  have  l>een  with  me  in  my  success,  and  in 
my  happiness,  in  my  failures  and  in  my  disappoint- 
ments, in  the  hours  when  I  have  followed  wandering 
fires.  There  has  never  yet  come  to  me  a  moment 
when  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  but  to  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  find  you  at  my  side.  In  return  for  so 
much,  this  first  book  of  mine  is  a  very  small  offering. 

But  yet  I  bring  it  to  you,  simply  because  it  is  my 
first.  For  whatever  altars  I  may  have  raised  by  the 
wayside,  whatever  ephemeral  loyalties  may  have 
swayed  me,  my  one  real  lodestar  has  always  been 
your  love,  and  sympathy,  and  guidance.  And  as  in 
life  it  has  always  been  to  you  first  that  I  have  brought 
my  troubles,  my  aims,  my  hopes,  so  in  the  world  of 
ideas  it  is  to  you  that  I  would  bring  this,  the  first- 
born of  my  dreams. 

Accept  it.     For  it  carries  with  it  the  very  real  and 

very  deep  love  of  a  most  grateful  son. 

A.  W. 
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Les  ocians  soxUtvis  n'ont  pas  riusii  d  ihrichtr  U  vtrrt  d'tau.  Du 
millions  d'hommes  s'entre-tuent,  das  empires  ckancellent,  les  raC4s 
s'extermiiient  el  les  prtfaces  demeurent. —'Ro^z^t  de  Fi.ers 

§1 

The  author  of  the  present  work  came  under  my  observation 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Gentleman  Cadet  at  the  Royal  Military 
College. 

He  entered  there  I  think  it  was  in  August  1916,  and 
already  had  sfjme  military  experience,  for  he  had  been 
training  for  a  few  months  in  the  Inns  of  Court  Battalion. 
Berkhamsted,  but  he  looked  young  even  in  comparison 
with  the  average  eighteen  years  of  the  Sandhurst  boy, 
and  his  manner  by  its  freshmess  and  apparent  impression- 
ability made  him  seem  younger  yet.     His  officers  in  "  F  " 
Company,  to  which  he  was  assigned,  were,  I  believe,  a  little 
astonished  at  the  full  flow  of  his  impressions  on  arriving  at 
Sandhurst,  a  form  of  confession  to  which  a  great  number 
of  young  warriors  find  themselves  liable  on  arriving  at 
thc'R.M.C,  but  nothing  could  be  more  impenetrable  than 
his  almost  obsequious  air  of  complete  iimocence  and  utter 
obedience.     I  have  wondered  since  whether  this  air  might 
possibly  be  a  protective  mask,  sedulously  cultivated  by 
tliose  who  have  carried  the  practice  of  ragging— and  the 
ironical  treatment  of  preceptors  generally — to  the  level  of  a 
fine  art.     Associations  of  the  past  prescribed  a  measure  of 
hospitality  to  this  particular  cadet,  and  I  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunty  of  inviting  him  to  my  house,  and  seeing 
as  much  of  him  as  I  couid.     He  soon  attained  his  stripes  as  a 
Corporal,  and  then  as  a  Cadet  Sergeant  in  his  a)mpany,  and 
therefore  had  rather  more  liberty  in  obtaining  leave ;   and 
it  was  interestutg  for  me  to  see  a'  cadet  of  this  new  genera- 
tion obviously  well  adapted  to  iiis  work,  and  so  dissimilar 
from  the  average  type  of  embryo  officer.    By  coming  to 
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Sandhurst  it  is  understood,  of  course,  that  he  had  committed 
himself  and  his  career  to  the  Army  as  a  regular  profession. 

The  ingenntis  piier,  the  ostensible  innocence  to  which  I 
have  referred,  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch  by  Alec,  as  we 
called  him  in  remembrance  of  a  long-severed  acquaintance 
at  a  time  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  crawling  about 
our  dining-room  table;   he  almost  Usped  with  a  deference 
which  it  would  be  impolite  t(.  call  affected;   but  I  could 
hardly  fail  t"i  discover  in  his  judgment  a  subHme  contempt 
f(.r  all  the  fatted  calves  of  nineteenth-centur>-  altars,  as  he 
might  liave  called  them.     To  these  fanatical  worshippers, 
these  partial  advocates  of  I.cs  Jeiinea- and  I  have  come 
across  several  of  them     Rupert  Brooke  is  a  mellow  classic, 
while  tlicCliurchyard  Eleg\-,  In  Memiriam,  "Shropshire  Lad, 
Swinburne,  Amt>ld,  Morris,  and  I  rather  tliink  Masefield, 
certainly  D«"  la  Mare,  are  hopelessly  superannuated.     These 
young  men  are  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  havoc  the}'  arc 
dealing   out   among   clierished  ideals.     I    suppose   wc   all 
know  them,  and  man-euvre  or  fumble-  as  the  case  may  be 
—in  our  attempt  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  generally 
l)y  the  invocation  of  such   well-tried  traditionahsts,  and 
almost   professional   Ihthe-qudlers,  as   Rabelais,   Swift   and 
Fielding,  with  some  help  perhaps  from  Madame  Bo  vary 
and  Barry-  Lyndon.     For  some  mysterious  reascm  I  have 
nearly   always  fcnmd  these  characters  immune  from   the 
malaria  of  ccmtempt  for  the  old  school  which  these  suckhngs 
have  elevated  into  a  kind  of  science.     Their  contempt  for 
criticism,  their  conviction  that  critics  are  confessed  failures 
in  literature  and  art,  is  complete.     Another  rod  that  they 
have  in  pickle  for  the  tremulous  voice  of  authority  is  the 
sublime  faith  that  "those  who  can,  do,  while  those  who 
can't,  teach."    This  clioice  sucket,  which  the>'  regard  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  wisdom,  comes  consolingly  to  the 
ears  of  One  wiu)m  the  chances  and  caprices  of  life  may  have 
thrown  casually  upon  the  preceptorial  bench.     But  what 
vivacity,  and  what  therapeutic  energ}'  in  regard  to  the 
seamy  problems  in  literature  and  life  some  of  this  young 
geniration    do    manifest!     They    feel    the    most    positive 
corviction   that    their   elders  have  made  a   consummate 
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muddle  of  things,  while  they  are  feverishly  anxious  not  to 
forgo  the  intense  individualism  or  idiotic  selfishness  (as 
you  happen  to  r^ard  it)  which  has  made  the  work  of  the 
present  adult  generation  such  a  hopelessly  compUcated  and 
ironical  imbrogUo.    Nor  will  they  waste  any  time  in  setting 
to  work.     I  was  surprised  to  find  that  my  young  friend 
Alec,  on   leaving  his   Public    School    at   seventeen,   had 
harnessed  his  views  at  once,  not  to  the  poetic  drama,  which 
used  to  be  the  literar>'  aspirant's  first  love,  but   to  the 
philosophic  poem  and  the  tendenz  novel  of  the  latest  phase 
of  fictional  evolution.     He  produced  a  massive  novel  in 
tj-ptscript,  written  amid  the  tumults  of  the  Devil's  Own 
training  camp,  which  the  cursetl  spite  of  the  moment  it 
appeared  had  somehow  mishandled.     I  gauged  its  bulk 
with  an  eye  of  profound  misgiving :  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  manuscript  meandering  among  the  typoscript,  and  the 
book  was  admittedly  a  novel  of  school  life.     I  thought  with 
a  reminiscent  shudder  of  <talhv  &  (  o.,  the  praise  and  dis- 
praise of    Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Rugby  in   the  sixties,   the 
active  and  passive  insolence  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  the 
ignominy  of  Farrar,  and  the  calculated  falsity  of  Talbot 
Raines    Reed.     I    was    agreeably    disillusioned.    Contact 
once  made,  the  manuscript  was  consumed  almost  at  a 
draught ;  the  schoolboy  and  the  schoolgirl  found  it  absr>rb- 
ing :  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  easily  divisible  into  sections 
the  demand  for  it  might  have  given  rise  to  some  dissension. 
It  combined,  it  wt)uld  appear,  two  qualities  hardly  ever 
found  associated  in  school  books :  objective  reaUty— the 
result  of  close  proximity  to  the  subject— and  the  faculty 
of  prose  composition,  not  in  unfaltering  technique,  but 
perfectly  adequate  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  presentment  and 
self-expression.    Monotony  was  avoided,  traditional  cant 
eschewed.     Here  then  is  a  storj-  of  the  Public  School  as  it 
is,  or  was,  in  the  year  of  grace  191 5.    The  confirmation 
of  its  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  explains— it 
contributes  in  an  important  measure  to  an  understanding 
of— Wh\  we  are  where  we  stand  to-day.    What  was  it  that 
Dr  Johnson  said  about  Chatterton  ?     I  felt  impelled  to  use 
the  ver\'  same  words  in  amazement  at  this  realistic  effort, 
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written  in  two  months,  on  a  theme  that  has  baffled  the 
most  expert  writers,  by  a  lad  of  seventeen. 

The  facts  are  literally  as  I  have  set  them  down,  though 
many,  after  a  perusal  of  Tke  Loom  of  Youth,  will,  I  must 
believe,  regard  them  as  scarce  credible. 


§  2 

They  are  going  to  do  wonders,  the  new  generation,  by 
the  Divine  Idght  of  Youth  that  is  to  say,  superior  genius. 
To  accompHsh  them  will  entail  some  effort,  for  the  task 
invr  lives  nothing  less  than  the  transformation  of  the  Public 
School,  and  its  strangely  associated  gods  of  Olympia  and 
Ecclc^ia  AnglicatM. 

The  present  volume  touches  the  spot— Tyranny  of  the 
I'.loods,  which  has  been  evolving  into  a  hide-bound  system 
ever  since  the  Public  School  assumed  its  present  monopoly. 
It  has  developed  a  good  deal  since  I  remember  it  in  working, 
during  which  time  both  the  code  and  language  of  the  liloods 
has  become  distinctively  more  Re<l  Indian  than  it  ever  was 
in  my  remembrance.  The  questions  of  schoolboy  honour, 
schoolboy  language,  and  other  matters,  are  treated  in 
tliese  pages  with  an  instructive  discretion.  If  parents  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  language  their  boys  at  school 
habitually  use  (and  which  is  often  attributed  to  the  coarsen- 
ing influences  of  Sandhurst)  they  would  perhaps  be  con- 
siderably astonished.  Another  distinctive  feature  which 
these  pages  bring  into  reUef  is  the  inimitable  incuria  which 
has  become  the  mental  uniform  of  this  in  many  ways 
admirable  but  intellectually  enervating  sj'stem.  You 
may  drudge  at  games — that  is  the  theory— that  is  com- 
mendable ;  but  to  drudge  at  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  pitiable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  That  is  the  faith  of  the 
Public  School  boy.  which  except  he  believe  he  cannot  be 
saved.  It  bns  fairly  helped,  you  may  say,  to  get  us  out  of 
the  mess  of  August',  1914.  Yes,  but  it  contnbutedjheaviiy 
to  get  us  mto  it !  The  workings  of  the  system  are  most 
ina)ngruous  ;  it  inculcates  a  kind  of  realism  which  depends 
upon  ignoring  the  realities  of  the  situation  and  the  inter- 
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dependence  of  modem  States  ;  out  of  ostensible  Imperialists 
it  creates  the  most  inveterate  Little  Englanders,  who  know 
uf  nothing  but  isolation,  and  whose  valuations  are  ex- 
clusively insular.  The  limitations  which  placed  Edwin 
and  Morcar  in  the  soup  at  the  Norman  Conquest  are  just 
as  prevalent  to-day  as  they  were  in  1066.  England  is 
top  dog,  that's  enough  !  The  best  is  g(;od  enough  for  us ! 
No  entanglements  ;  in  case  of  complications,  it  is  manifestly 
best  for  us  to  lot)k  on  as  in  1870  and  do  the  best  we  can. 
A  general  war  •  ajurse  is  absurd,  who  dares !  Look  at 
our  Navy  !  Gei.nany,  nonsense  !  What,  spoil  the  beauty 
t)f  their  best  customer !  Look  at  our  limpire,  and  our  Trade, 
and  our  Shipping,  and  our  World  Finance,  and  our  all-con- 
quering Formula— no  violence,  no  cruelty,  just  "  Live  and 
let  live,"  with  the  grudging  addition— in  very  small  print— 
"  And  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

Too  late  the  sentimentalists  realise  that  there  is  another, 
a  rival  Formula  in  the  field— the  "do  as  you  are  told"  tradi- 
tion of  coercive  discipline,  and  the  startling  assumption- 
it  is  we  who  supply  the  better  man  and  make  the  biggest 
sacrifice,  it  is  we  who  are  going  to  sustain  the  white  man's 
burden';  our  army  and  diplomacy  shall  give  us,  if  not 
Antweip  to  Bagdad  then  Hamburg  to  Bagdad,  and  that 
will  do  as  a  minimum  basis  for  world  domination.  The 
world  is  being  shaken  up,  and  our  Laboriositas,  our  persist- 
ence, our  political  backing,  and  the  sabre's  rattle,  will  give 
us  the  best  sites  and  the  best  markets. 

Yet,  "  Wake  up,  England !  "  doesn't  mean,  to  the  hearing 
of  those  who  put  their  ears  to  the  ground,  more  business 
men ;  England,  Scotland,  Judea,  produce  plenty  of  these 
already.  It  means  rather  a  little  more  liveliness  in  realising 
the  actual  situation,  more  altruism,  even  a  little  more 
itaiisme  if  necessary.  Too  much  of  this  last  quality  makes 
the  Germans  stupid,  just  as  too  much  learning  makes  the 
Germans  dull.  Hence  their  pedantic  barbarian.  Yet  we 
could,  it  is  admitted,  do  with  a  little  less  thought  of  Number 
One,  and  a  httle  more  consideration  for  the  State,  even  in 
Uberty-loving  England.  The  author  of  The  Loom  of  Youth 
told  me  he  had  specialised  in  History :  he  had  discovered 
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that  by  this  means  he  CDuld  cut  down  school  hours  to  a 
minimum.    Speaking  from  experience,  I  can  commend  this 
part  of  the  b(M)k  as  quite  startHng  in  its  fidelity.    Our 
Pul^lic  ^chool  youth  dislike  history,  it  seems.     I  recently 
asked  S')me  candidates  from  some  of  the  most  expensive 
schools  in  Britain,  who  were  trj-ing  their  hands  at  a  General 
Knowledge  Paper,  to  name  five  great  historians ;  and  the 
following  arc  a  representative  selection — Homer,   Virgil, 
Oman,  Ovid,  Micklejolm,  Dr  Johnson,  Pluto  and  Tout ; 
and  the  history  that  they  served  up  was  quite  on  a  par 
with  their  choice  of  historians.     Ladysmith  was  a  siege 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  a  town  in  which  Lord  Kitchener 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  during  the  whole  of  the  Boer 
War  ;   Paradise  Lost  was  written  by  Shakespeare  ;    Utopia 
by  Guy  Thome  ;  Cetewayo  was  a  great  Roman  conqueror  ; 
The    CatUcrhttry    Tales    written    by   Charles    Lamb ;    the 
Tuilerics,  mountains  in  Italy.     I  should  like  to  make  an 
authentic  Hst  of  them,  one  hundred  strong,  with  the  names 
of   the  Public  Schools  that  neipetrated  them  appended. 
But  this  dearth  of  directior.  of  a  boy's  natural  interest  in 
such  subjects  as  the  geography,  the  elementary  economics, 
the  politics,  the  culture,  the  aversions  and  pretensions  of 
the  various  countries  in  the  Europe  of  to-day,  seems  to  me 
to  spell  bankruptcy,  if  the  Public  School  is  going  to  retain 
its  ascendancy  over  the  growing  generation.     It  means 
a  blank  cheque  to  the  Mandarins,  who  keep  at  arm's-length 
any  popular  attempt  at  a  vivid  interest  in  the  family  history 
of  Europe.     It  seems  to  me  like  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
keep   alive  the  old   stupidity  of   splendid   isolation.     It 
reminds  me  of  a  succinct  generalisation  I  heard  fall  from 
the  lips  of  •',  coiiuuoa  Sijldier  entraining  at  Famborough  in 
August,  1914  :  "  I  am  going  to  fight  the  bloody  Belgians, 
I  am  going  to  fight  the  whole  bloody  lot." 

Of  all  the  opinions  I  have  received  from  the  Front,  not 
one  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  this  which  I  received 
the  other  day  from  an  officer  in  the  R.F.A. :  "  I  do  hope  to 
God  you  are  going  to  teach  the  young  batch  something  of 
history,  the  history  of  the  world  we  live  in ;  will  anything 
else  matter  so  much  !  "     If  we  don't  look  to  it,  this  war 
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will  make  indiiferents,  Hedunists,  Pyrrhonists,  Anarchists, 
Supermen  and  Super- Anglicans,  rather  than  mere  Christians. 
Christianity  I  am  convincui  "ght  be  the  curt  for  war  if 
we  could  only  apply  it.  But  as  we  can't,  as  things  are,  we 
have  to  place  an  interim  faith  in  insurance,  and  for  this  the 
only  specific  seems  to  be  the  armed  Leaguer,  the  co-ordination 
of  diplomacy  and  protective  armour.  Before  this  war 
three  millions  a  week  wf)uld  do  what  fifty  millions  cannot 
accomplish  now  ;  but  our  pride  and  humbugging  hypocrisy, 
"  Free "  trade,  the  playing  fields  theory,  the  Volunteer 
thet)r>',  and  denominational  philanthropy,  forbade.  The 
young  officers  in  France  to-day  have  this  to  decide  for  the 
future,  at  any  rate,  for  the  twenties  and  thirties.  What 
are  they  going  to  do  about  it !  For  my  part,  I  think  they 
should  throw  off  the  debris  of  party  attachments,  the 
pathetic  watch-words  and  callous  consistencies  of  Cobden 
and  Smiles,  and  should  take  history-  in  their  hand  as  they 
go.  A  certain  amoimt  of  human  curiosity  and  human 
sympathy,  with  the  needs,  the  griefs,  the  sufferings,  the 
glories,  and  the  aspirations,  of  their  European  neighbours 
would  not  come  at  all  amiss.  To  know  the  price  of  security, 
let  the  youth  of  England  learn  to  know  what  England  has 
thought  and  suffered.  We  need  hardly  invoke  a  stem 
determination  to  keep  war  and  its  horrors  at  ann's-length 
by  the  surest  method  that  can  be  determined.  The 
methods  of  Christian  Science  have  been  tried,  and  have 
been  found  wanting.  The  unity  of  war,  its  problems, 
its  causes,  its  almost  inevitable  persistence,  until  at  least 
men  begin  to  practise  charity  at  home — these  are  plain  for 
all  to  see,  and  these  must  be  in  large  measure  our  themes. 
I  believe  that  they  are  of  transcendent  importance  to-day. 
The  Trades  Union  of  Public  Scliool  Instractors  do  not  seem 
to  have  assimilated  the  point  of  view.  The  Bloods  system 
for  the  rank  and  file,  plenty  of  compulsory  Chapel  and 
Divinity,  and  a  specialised  Sixth  Form  for  Saps,  that  seems 
to  be  the  unchanging  ideal. 

Cuckoos  and  gj-psies  indeed  !  We  sh<juld  be  sorrier  to 
lose  those  Public  Schools  with  all  their  engaging  frailties, 
Shrewsbury,     Magdalen,     Worcester  —  school,     college. 
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cathedral  close  -how  wooiugly  they  sound  :  they  stand 
for  what  we  have  known  as  Old  England— the  Old  England 
which  the  (»ld  lady  of  tlie  last  centurj'  preftTrixl  to  heaven. 
It  may  not  be  much  older  than  the  present  plutocracy 
which  has  "growed  "  since  1832,  but  it  stands  to  us  for  the 
past,  immemorial,  almost  unchatigeaMe.  And  yet  a  groat 
deal  of  this  "  Lanchester  Tradition,"  which  is  largely  the 
tradition  of  a  sham  "  Merric  "  England  that  never  was,  is 
bound  to  go.  One  hundrefl  years  since  the  old  trinity  of 
School,  Varsity  and  Church  won  the  European  War,  when 
England  stood  with  its  back  to  the  wall  against  a  tyrant. 
The  last  gleams  of  this  particular  chivalry  and  of  the  grim 
old  square  chins  who  fought  in  Crimea  an<l  at  Lucknow 
have  wellnigh  passed.  It  cannot,  unassisted,  save  the 
AUies  of  i()i7,  though  it  has  fought  as  bravely  and  as  un- 
re  icrvedly  as  of  old.  But  success  had  sappctl  the  vitals  of 
its  old  perfect  self-confidence  and  we  must  now  have  a  new 
worship,  new  ideals,  a  more  imaginative  and  communistic 
form  of  society  and  .  .  .  Education  must  be  irradiated. 
It  is  seen  how  women  (backward  though  they  still  are)  by 
finding  ideals  have  made  education  more  interesting  than 
men  -or  rather,  perhaps,  than  men  have  succeeded  in 
making  it.  Here  surely  the  future  of  England  lies,  and 
our  Public  Schools,  with  tiieir  noble  heritage  and  glorious 
material,  must  discover  their  share.  There  will  have  to  be 
a  considerable  shattering  of  Perrins,  Trails  and  tin  gods 
generally.  The  Athletic  god  is  a  fine  and  a  clean  and  in 
the  main  a  necessary  one,  but  its  monopoly  makes  Patriot- 
ism far  too  small  a  thing.  This  book  shows  how,  and  its 
record  is  true. 

T.  S. 
Glkncairn, 

Mayy  1917. 


BOOK    I.— WARP   AND   WOOF 

"  While  I  Uved  I  sought  no  wing*. 

Schemed  no  heaven,  planned  no  hell ; 
But,  content  with  little  things. 
Made  an  earth  and  it  was  well." 

Richard  Miodlbton. 

CHAPTER  I 

GROPING 


There  comes  some  time  an  end  to  all  things,  to  the  good 
and  to  the  had.  And  at  last  Gordon  Caruthers'  first  day 
at  schfK)l,  which  had  so  combined  excitement  and  depression 
as  to  make  it  unforgettable,  ended  also.  Seldom  had  he 
felt  such  a  supreme  happiness  as  when  he  stepped  out  at 
Femhurst  station,  and  between  his  father  and  mother 
walked  up  the  broad,  white  road  that  led  past  the  Eversham 
Hotel  to  the  great  grey  Abbey,  that  watches  as  a  sentinel 
over  the  dreamy  Derbyshire  town  There  are  few  schools 
in  England  more  surrounded  with  the  glamour  of  mediaeval 
days  than  Femhurst.  Founded  in  the  eighth  centurj'  by 
a  Saxon  saint,  it  was  the  abode  of  monks  till  the  Dissolution 
"f  the  Monasteries.  Then  after  a  short  interregnum 
Edward  VI.  endowed  it  and  restored  the  old  curriculum. 
The  buildings  are  unchanged.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
sprung  up  new  class-rooms  round  the  court,  and  that 
I'pposite  the  cloisters  a  huge  yellow  block  of  buildings  has 
been  erected  whicli  provides  workshops  and  laboratories,  but 
the  Abbey  and  thf^  Srhnol  House  studies  stand  as  they  stood 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  To  a  lx>y  of  any  imagination, 
sucli  a  place  could  not  but  waken  a  wonderful  sense 
cf  the  beautiful.  And  Gordon  gazing  from  the  school 
eateway  across  to  the  grey  ivy-clad  studies  was  taken  for 
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a  few  nv)m(nts  clean  outsidt'  liimsrlf ;  and  the  next  few 
hours  only  served  to  deepen  this  wonder  and  admiration. 
For  Fcmhurst  is  prodigal  of  associations.  The  School 
House  dining-hall  is  a  magnificent  oak-panelled  r(M)m. 
where  generations  of  men  have  cut  their  names  ;  and  above 
the  ledge  on  which  repose  the  silver  challenge  cups  the 
house  has  won,  is  a  large  statue  of  King  Edward  VI.  looking 
down  on  the  row  of  tables.  When  he  first  entered  the  hall. 
Gordon  pitied  those  in  other  houses  immensely.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  though  in  "the  outhouses  "—as  they  were 
called  at  Femhurst-  the  eugenic  machinery  might  be  more 
up  to  date,  and  the  method  of  lighting  and  heating  far 
more  satisfactory,  yet  it  could  not  be  the  same  there  as  in 
the  School  House ;  and  he  never  quite  freed  himself  of  the 
illusion  that,  if  the  trutli  were  known,  every  outhouse 
boy  rather  regretted  that  he  had  not  chosen  otherwise. 
For  indeed  the  bloods  of  other  houses  arc  very  often 
found  sitting  over  the  tire  in  the  School  House  games 
study. 

Until  about  six  o'clock  Gordon  could  not  have  been 
happier,  his  future  seemed  so  full  of  p>ssibilities.  But 
when  his  father  and  mother  left  him  to  catch  the  afternoon 
train  back  to  town,  and  the  evening  train  brought  with  it 
a  swarm  of  boys  in  the  most  wonderful  ties  and  socks,  and 
all  so  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs,  and  so  indifferent  to 
his.  (Gordon  began  to  feel  very  lonely.  Supper  was  not  till 
nine  and  he  had  three  hours  to  put  in.  Very  disconsolately 
he  wandered  round  the  green  slopes  above  the  town  where 
was  the  town  football  ground  and  where  in  the  summer  term 
those  members  of  the  Fifteen  who  despised  cricket  would 
enjoy  their  quiet  pipe  and  long  for  the  rains  of  November. 
But  that  walk  did  not  take  long,  especially  as  he  did  not 
dare  to  go  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Abbey  for  fear  of  getting 
lost.  When  he  returned  to  the  House  the  court  was  loud 
with  shouts  and  laugiiter.  Everyone  had  something  to 
do.  There  was  the  luggage  to  fetch  from  the  day-room. 
The  town  porter,  known  generally  as  Slimy  Tim,  was 
waiting  to  be  tipped.  Health  certificates  had  to  be  produced. 
There  was  a  sporting  chance  of  finding  in  Merriman's 
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second-hand  IxMikshup— out  of  l>oun<ls  during  trrm-tunc — 
an  Knglisli  version  of  \ergil  and  .\»  noplum.     There  were 
a  hundred  things  to  do  for  everyone  except  Gordon.    There 
were  several  rtther  new  boys,  doubtless,  to  be  found  among 
this  unending  stream  of  bowler  hats.     But  he  saw  no  way 
of  discovering  them.     He  did,  it  is  tnie,  make  one  attempt. 
Very  bravely  he  walked  up  to  a  rather  bored  individual 
who  was  leaning  against  the  doi.r  that  led  into  the  studies 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  new  boy.     His  receptitm  was  not 
frimdly.    The  person  in  question  v.  as   Sandham  of   the 
Lower  Sixth,  who  had  been  made  a  house  prefect  and  was 
vcvy-  conscious  of  it,  and  who  was  also  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  not   very  tall.     His  friends  called  him 
"The  Cockroach";    and  Gordon  was  told  politely  to  go 
elsewhere.     He  did  not,  however,  go  where  he  was  told  to, 
but  s;\untered  sadly  down  to  the  matron's  room,  only  to 
hnd  it  full  of  people  all  with  some  complaint.     Some  had 
lost  their  keys,  others  were  furious  that  their  people  should 
have  Ixcn  cliargcd  for  biscuits  and  sultana  cake  that  they 
had  nev(  r  had,  but  the  greater  part  were  wanting  to  know 
why  the  old  bathroom  had  been  turned  into  a  study  fo. 
the  Chief's  secretary,  while  tlie\-  had  been  given  in  exchange 
a  lot  of  small  zinc  hip-batlis.     To  the  smaller  members 
of    the   House  this  change  was  rather  popular.     On  the 
days  when   there  were  only  four  baths  among  eighty,  it 
did  not  matter  ver\'  much  to  them  how  large  they  were, 
if   tluy  were  always  occupied  by  the  bloods,  while  how- 
ever small  tile  new  baths  might  be,  there  were  sufficient 
to  go  round.     The  bloods  did  not  Itxjk  on  the  matter  in 
this  light. 

(iordon  walked  from  room  to  room  uticrly  miserable. 
Nol)ody  took  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  only  one  person 
asked  his  name,  and  that  was  a  small  person  of  tme  term's 
standing  who  wanted  to  show  that  he  was  a  power  in  the 
land.  At  last,  however,  the  old  cracked  bell  rang  out  for 
supper,  and  very  thankfully  he  took  his  place  among  the 
new  boys  at  the  bottom  of  the  day-room  table.  Evening 
prayers  in  tb.e  School  Hfjuse  !iad  once  been  rather  a  festive 
cccasioa,  iuid  a  hymn  chosen  'oy  the  head  of  the  House  was 
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siuij;  every  iiij^lit.  It  li.ul  l)»i'U  the  custom  to  cluxtse  a 
hyiim  willi  s..in<'  tnpicil  allusiun.  Fur  instance,  on  the 
I'veninf,'  wlien  the  House  tutor  liad  >,'iven  a  hundntl  lines 
t«»  every  meml)er  of  the  (layriHun  fur  distiirhinf?  a  masters' 
meetiuf^,  I'V  i>layin>^  cricket  next  door,  they  chose  I'ierce 
raided  lite  I  cmpcst  n\-r  the  Ihep  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
when  an  unjxfpular  prelect  hail  Ixen  unexpectedly  expelled 
th<  House  was  soothe<l  with  the  strains  of  Peace,  Perfect 
Peace.  Hut  tliose  days  were  over.  A  new  headmaster 
had  come  witli  an  ear  fur  music,  and  the  riot  of  melody 
tiiat  svir^,'i<l  from  the  \' .  \  tal>le  setnud  to  him  nut  only 
blasphemous,  hut  also  in.irtistic.  And  so  hymn-singing 
stopped,  and  only  a  few  prayers  were  read  instead. 

(Jn  this  particular  evening  the  (  hief  was  in  high  spirits. 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  indomital'le  kindliness  and 
optimism  that,  though  lie  ended  ever\-  term  in  a  state  of 
exh.iustion,  having  strained  liis  energ\-  and  endurance  to 
the  l>reaking-point,  he  invariahly  liegan  the  new  term  in  a 
spirit  of  giniality  ami  liope.  It  was  not  till  years  later  that 
(iordon  came  to  understand  the  depth  of  unsellish  iih'.Uism 
that  burned  behind  the  (juiet  modesty  of  the  Chief  ;  but 
even  at  first  siglit  tiie  least  impn-ssionable  boy  was  conscious 
of  being  under  the  inlluence  of  an  unusual  personality. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  theatrical  pedagogue  about  him  ;  he 
surniunded  himself  with  no  trappings  of  a  proud  authority. 
His  Voice  was  gentle  and  persuasive  ;  his  smile  as  winning 
almost  as  a  child's.  Tlie  little  speech  with  which  he 
welcomed  the  House  back,  and  a  passing  allusion,  half 
humorous,  luilf  appealing,  to  the  changes  in  tlic  bath-rooms 
were  perhaps  too  homely  to  impress  tiie  unagination  of 
the  average  inhuman  boy.  But  tliey  were  the  sincere 
expression  of  tlie  man  an  idealist,  with  an  unfailing  faith 
in  human  nature,  foundwl  in  an  even  deeper  faith  in 
Christi.mity. 

When  he  had  gone,  <"urdon  ventured  to  look  nmnd  at 
the  se.i  of  faces.  On  a  raised  dais  was  the  Sixth  F<*rm 
table.  In  the  middle,  haughty,  self-conscious,  with  sleepy- 
looking  but  watchful  eyes,  sat  the  captain  of  the  House, 

f  rwjfAte^o  tr<pi/>r     in    rtiamr  wp/t'C   tljp  finpct    Sthlcte  PpmhUfSt 
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ever  produced,  who  had  already  got  his  Courity  cap  and 
play<xl  "Rugger"  for  Richmond,  (lordon  had  seen  him 
hat  at  Lord's  for  the  Pubhc  Sch<M.|  i-.  M.C.C,,  and  before 
lie  had  come  to  Fcrnhurst,  b)vcliic<^  had  hton  the  hen>  of 
hi-^  imagination  ;  ambition  could  hardly  attain  u  higher 
pt'dtstal. 

There  were  about  twelve  in  all  at  the  Sixth  Form  table, 
of  wlmm  the  majority  were  prefects;  and  no  one  could 
leave  the  hall  till  one  of  them  went  out.  After  a  few 
ininutis'  Conversation,  in  which  no  one  ate  anything, 
although  plates  of  hot  Soup  were  busily  provide<l,  some«>ne 
p.t  up  and  wont  out.  Immediately,  tlure  was  a  rush 
towards  the  door,  and  (iordon  was  borne  down  the  long 
winding  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
dormitory.  Here,  however,  for  some  reason,  ever>'one 
stopped  and  began  to  talk  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Gordon 
saw  no  reas<m  for  the  delay,  but  thought  it  better  to  follow 
the  throng,  and  waittnl.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
train  up  from  town  had  just  come  in.  There  are  some  who 
always  demand  the  last  ounce  of  fl»^h  ;  there  are  always 
those  who  return  by  the  last  i>)ssr.)le  train,  although  it 
stops  at  every  station  on  the  way.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  House  tutor  shouted  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  "  Lights 
out  in  the  upper  dormitories  by  nine-thirty,"  and  the 
procession  movtxl  upstairs. 

The  upper  dormitories  in  the  School  House  were,  like 
most  other  scho<il  dormitories,  a  dismal  spectacle.  There 
was  a  long  passage  nmning  down  from  the  House  tutor's 
room,  and  on  the  left  were  doors  leading  into  long,  bare 
ro(»ms,  with  the  usual  red-quilted  beds  and  the  usual 
washhand  basins.  On  the  right-hand  side  was  the  bath- 
room. The  upper  dormitories  were  occupied  by  the 
smaller  boys  of  the  H<.use.  Once  a  prefect  had  been  put 
in  charge  over  each  room,  but  the  system  did  not  work 
ver\-  well,  ;md  soon  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  s<j  that  there 
was  only  the  House  tutor  to  keep  them  in  order  till  the 
prefects  went  to  bed  in  the  l(.wer  dormitories  an  hour  later ; 
and  then  any  sound  was  promptU-  dealt  with.  Gordon 
h?A  b^'^n  place-:!  in  the  larg«t  ruum,  which  was  kuuwn  as 
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"  the  nursery."    It  contained  ten  beds,  and  only  four  of 
its  inl»al)itants  were  of  more  than  (me  term's  standing. 
Among  (.tlier  less  enviable   claims   to  fame,  it   had   the 
reputation  of  being  the  finest  football-playing  dormitory, 
and  every  night  its  members  would  race  up  from  supper  t() 
play  their  game  before  the  House  tutor  came  to  put  out 
lights  at  nine-fifteen.     The  new  boys  took  it  in  turns  to 
keep  "cave,"  and  it  must  be  owned  that  for  the  first  few 
weeks  the   sentinel  ratlier  preferred  the  role  of   onKn.ker 
to  that  of  player,  and  found  it  liard  to  sympathise  with 
those  wlio   were  rontinually   flinging  abuse  at   the  huge 
football   crowds   at    Stamford    Hridge.     This  night    there 
was,  of  courst',  hardly  any  ragging.     There  was  so  much 
to  talk  about,  and  some  faint  interest  was  even  taken  in 
the  new  I'oys,  for  two  veiy-  important-looking  young  people, 
Turner  and  Rol^erts,  swaggered  into  the  dormitories  "just 
to  have  a  stjuint  at  the  new  kids."  but  after  a  casual  inspec- 
tion Turner  said  in  a  lordly  manner,  "  G)od  lord!  what  a 
crew,"  and  the  pair  sought  better  things  elsewhere.     Turner 
and  Roberts  were  ver>-  insignificant  pef)ple  during  the  day- 
time :  they  were  little  use  at  games,  and  even  a  year's 
spasmodic  cribbing  Iiad  only  managed  to  secure  them  a 
promotion  from  the  Second  Form  to  the  Third.     But  when 
the  evening  came  the>-  were  indeed  great  men,  and  niled 
(..'er  a  small  dorniitor\-  that  contained,  besides  themselves, 
only  four  new  boys  who  looked  up  to  them  as  gods  and 
Inmg  on  their  everj-  word. 

But  ver>'  ?A,vn  tjie  wanderings  of  these  two  gentlemen 
ceased,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  House  tutor's  tread  down 
the  passiigc  they  fled  ver>'  ingloriously  to  their  own  abode. 
Mr  Parkinson,  the  House  tutor,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
masters  in  the  school.  He  had  only  just  missed  his  blue 
at  Oxford,  and  since  he  had  gone  down  had  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  training  on  the  junior  members  of  the  House 
at  football  and  cricket.  He  was  in  rather  a  hurry  this 
particular  (>vening,  as  he  had  to  make  out  the  list  of  studies, 
but  he  shook  hands  with  everj-one,  and  asked  all  the  new 
boys  their  names  before  turning  out  the  lights,  with 
instructions  not  to  kick  up  too  much  row. 
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At  last  Gordon  was  at  rest.  For  ten  hours  at  least  he 
wculd  not  have  to  worry  about  anything.  He  lay  back 
in  bed  contentedly  and  listened  to  the  conversation.  As 
was  natural,  the  talk  was  at  first  only  about  the  holidays, 
but  it  soon  drifted  round  to  school  politics,  and  one  Bradford 
began  to  hold  forth  on  the  composition  of  the  Fifteen, 
as  if  he  was  the  captain's  bosum  friend.  To  Gordon,  of 
course,  most  of  the  names  mentioned  signified  nothing. 
He  gathered  that  the  great  Lovelace  was  going  to  be  captain 
and  was  sure  to  have  rows  with  BuUer  the  games  master, 
but  besides  this  lie  picked  up  very  little.  Gradually  the 
conversation  turned  on  individuals,  and  especially  on  a 
certain  Meredith,  who  was  apparently  a  double-first,  with 
a  reputation  that  did  not  end  on  the  cricket  pitch. 

"  You  know  I  think  Meredith  goes  a  bit  too  far  at  times," 
came  a  voice  from  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Bradf(jrd  rose  at  once.  "What  the  hell  do  you  mean? 
Meredith  go  too  far  ?  Why,  he  is  a  splendid  wicket-keeper, 
and  far  and  away  the  finest  half-back  in  the  school.  You 
must  allow  a  good  deal  to  a  blood  hke  him." 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  is  a  magnificent  atlilete  and  all  that,  but 
don't  you  think  he  does  rather  a  lot  of  harm  in  the  House  ?  " 
"  Harm  ?     Who  to  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  mean  there's  Davenham  now  and " 

"  Davenham  !  "  came  the  scornful  retort.  "What  does 
it  matter  what  happens  to  Davenham  ?  He's  absolutely 
useless  to  the  House,  rotten  at  games  and  spends  his  whole 
time  reading  about  fossils.  Who  cares  a  curse  about 
Davenham  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  are  right,  but " 

"  My  dear  ass,  of  course  I  am  right.  Meredith  is  a  simply 
glorious  fellow.  Do  you  remember  the  way  he  brought 
do\\'n  Freeman  in  the  Two  Cock  ?  Why,  the  House  simply 
couldn't  get  on  without  him." 

To  (jordon  all  this  conveyed  very  httle.  He  had  no  idea 
who  Meredith  or  Davenham  were.  The  only  thing  he 
realised  was  that  for  those  who  wore  a  blue  and  gold  ribbon 
laws  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  apparently  rather  advan- 
tageous to  get  into  the  Fifteen.    He  had  not  looked  oq 
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^^k^'^V'k  !?  /^.^*.  "?^*  '''-'°'"«'  Obviously  his  preparatory 
school  had  failed  singularly  to  keep  level  with  the  times. 
He  had  always  been  told  by  the  masters  there  that  games 
were  only  important    for   training  the  body.      But  at 

fK  Jiw  ^^^  u-^™^  ^^^  ""^  *hing  that  mattered.  To 
the  athlete  all  things  are  forgiven.    There  was  clearly  a 
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CHAPTER  II 

FINDING   HIS   FEET 

Thf  new  boy's  first  week  at  a  Pul)lic  School  is  probably  the 
most  wretched  he  will  ever  pass  in  his  life.  It  is  not  that 
he  IS  bullied.  lioots  arc  not  shied  at  him  when  he  says  his 
prayers ;  l;e  is  not  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  it  is  merely  that  he 
IS  utterly  lonely,  is  in  constant  fear  of  making  mistakes, 
IS  never  ce  tarn  of  what  may  happen  next,  and  s(j  makes  for 
himself  t.  ubles  that  do  not  exist.  And  when  Gordon  wTote 
home  to  his  people  at  the  end  of  his  second  day  it  did  not 
need  a  very  clever  mother  to  read  between  the  lines  and  see 
that  her  son  was  hopelessly  miserable. 

His  worries  began  at  once.     On  the  first  day  of  term 
discipline  is.  of  course,  verj'  slack.    There  is  only  an  hour's 
work,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  spent  in  finding  out  what 
books  are  needed.     There  is  no  preparation  set  for  the 
evemng,  breakfast  is  at  eight-thirty  instead  of  seven-forty- 
five    and  It  does  not  matter  how  late  anyone  comes  in 
Arl  so  when,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  School  House  butler 
who  had  watched  many  generations  pass  by  with  the  same 
imperturbable  smile,  walked  down  the  dormitories  ringing 
a  hombly  cracked  beU,  no  one  paid  any  attention.    There 
was  t<ins  of  time.    Ordinarily  no  one  ever  got  up  till  the 
quarter,  and  to-day— weU,  twenty  past  would  be  ample. 
A  voice  from  the  end  of  the  room  muttered  drowsily  • 
Damn  that  bell."    But  besides  that  nothing  happenwi.' 
Gordon  was  fearfully  perplexed.     He  had  expected  everyone 
to    eap  out  of  bed.  seize  a  towel  and  rush  to  the  shower- 
hath,  but  no  me  had  moved.    Could  it  be  possible  that 
the>'  were  still  asleep  and  had  not  heard  the  beU  ?     It 
seemed  incredible,  but  it  might  be  so.     And  if  it  were,  ought 
he   to   wake   them  up  ?     It   seemed  rather  cheek   for   a 
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new  boy.  but  then,  supposing  the  whole  dormitor>'  were 

Greatly  daring,  he  stretched  out  a  hand  and  touched 
the  arm  ,.f  the  b.,y  sleeping  next   him.    The  individual 
in  question  merely  turned  over  subconsciously  and  said 
somethmg  herce.     Gordon  relapsed  into  a  state  of  terror 
Dunng  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  he  passed  through  all 
the  misenes  of  an  unkno^v'n  fear.    Only  twenty-four  hours 
ago  he  had  been  at  breakfast  with  his  father  and  mother  in 
his  liome  at  Hampstead.     It  seemed  years  ago.     Here  he 
was  face  to  face  with  horrible,  unexplained  things     The 
suspense  grew  unbearable.     He  was  sure  he  heard  someone 
moving  next  door;  the  others  were  getting  up;  he  would 
be  late  his  first  day.     What  a  start !     But  just  as  he  was 
visioning  the  most  dire  punishments.  James,  an  insignificant 
person  of  one  term's  standing,  slowly  push   1  back  the  bed- 
clothes, picked  up  a  towel  and  lethargically  moved  towards 
the  door.     Gordon  jumped  up.  happy  at  last,  and  made  for 
the  huge  new  l)athroom.     It  had  an  iron  floor,  sloped  so  as 
to  allow  vvater  to  drain  off  easily,  and  contained  six  small 
Ijaths  and   showers   fixed   above   them.     The   room   was 
practically  empty.     He  was  glad  of  this  ;   he  did  not  want 
to  have  a  shower  with  a  lot  of  people  looking  on     The 
water  was  very  cold-he  was  used  to  a  tepid  bath  ;  but  by 
the  time  he  had  begun  to  d^'.  the  place  was  fuU  of  bovs  all 
shoutmg  at  once.     No  one  is  more  loud  or  insistent  than  he 
who  })as  just  ceased  to  be  labeUed  new.     He  likes  everyone 
to  know  how  imp.rtant  he  is.  how  free  and  how  unfettered 
by  rules,  and  the  best  way  to  this  end  is  to  shout  and  curse 
everything.    The  room  was  filled  with  shouts  of "  Good  God ' 
are  we  expected  to  get  clean  in  babies'  tubs  ?  "     "  What 

tower''''' m'"'/,''-':    "^'''  ^^"^"  y^"'"  ^y^'  that's  my 
towel.  No.  there's  yours,  you  blasted  idiot."     Gonion 

was  immensely  shocked  at  the  language.     He  had  come 

trom  a  preparatory  school  run  by  a  master  with  strong 

views  on  swearing,  and   for  that  matter  on   everythine 

He  had  been  kept  thoroughly  in  order.     He  got  out  of  the 

bathroom  as  quickly  as  possible  and  made  for  his  dormitorv 

It  did  not  take  long  to  dress.    There  was  indeed  very  little 
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time,  and  as  the  half-hour  struck,  he  was  carried  down  in 
the  throng  to  the  dining-hall. 

Breakfast  is  always  rather  a  sciainble,  and  nowhere  more 
s<)  than  at  a  Public  ScIkjoI.  The  usual  Fcmhurst  breakfast 
lasted  about  ten  minutes.  Hardly  anyone  spoke,  only 
the  ring  of  forks  on  plates  was  heard  and  an  occasional 
shout  of  "  Tea  "  from  the  Sixth  Form  table.  They  alone 
could  shout  at  meals,  the  others  had  to  catch  the  servant's 
eye.  To-day,  however,  there  was  a^'ood  deal  of  conversa- 
tK.n.  Those  who  had  come  by  die  last  train  had  not  seen 
all  their  friends  the  night  before.  There  was  much  shaking 
of  bonds.  In  the  middle  a  loud  voice  from  the  head  of 
the  Sixth  Form  table  shouted  out :  "  Silence !  I  want  to 
see  all  new  boys  in  my  study  at  nine  o'clock."  It  was 
Clarke,  the  head  of  the  House,  wlio  spoke.  He  was  tall 
with  pince-nez,  one  of  those  brilliant  scholars  who  are  too 
brilliant  to  get  scholarships.  He  was  a  fanatic  in  many 
ways,  a  militarist  essentially,  a  firebrand  always.  There 
was  bound  to  be  trouble  during  his  reign.  He  could  never 
lot  anything  alone.     He  was  a  great  tighter. 

(iordon  looked  up  with  immense  awe.  Clarke  looked  so 
powerful,  so  tnmciulous  ;  even  Lovelace  himself  was  not 
much  greater.  He  wondered  vaguely  what  would  be  said 
to  them. 

And  indeed  Clarke  was  even  more  imposing  in  his  own 
study.  The  back  of  the  room  sloped  down  into  a  low 
alcove  in  which  hung  strange  Eg>^ptian  curtains.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  a  few  Pre-Raphaelite  photo- 
gravures. Behind  the  door  was  a  pile  of  cases.  Clarke 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  window. 

"  Now  you  are  all  quite  new  to  school  life,"  he  began 
'  entirely  ignorant  of  its  perils  and  dangers,  and  you  are 
now  making  the  only  beginning  you  can  ever  make  You 
now  start  with  clean,  fresh  reputations.  I  don't  know 
how  long  you  wiU  remain  so,  but  you  must  remember  that 
you  are  members  of  the  finest  house  in  Femhurst  Last 
year  we  had  the  two  finest  athletes,  VVincheston  and 
Lovelace,  who  played  cricket  for  Leicestershire,  and  is  now 
captain  of  the  House.     We  had  also  the  two  finest  scholars 
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w^cln^t"^ JlTi^r'"';^"'^-  °/  ^^""^  ^"  scholarships.  Now 
^Irfc   K  f       ''''""*y  cricketers,  we  can't  aU  wii^scholar- 

energy.  You  will  find  prefects  here  who  will  beat  vn,,  ^ 
you  pky  the  ass.  Well.  I  don't  mindtgg^g^^J  ^J  ! 
IS  no  disgrace  to  be  caned  for  that      Rnf  ff  ic  o™?-  . 

^pper  i^m  1.     But  if  you  can  manage  to  set  an  evamnl*. 

hurst  7^';  7u'fV'  '">""^  ^^•'"^^*  ^^^  House  a^t  Fem- 
nurst.     mat  s  all  I  have  gut  to  say  " 

career''  Trn'  ""fif  ?  ""^"^  ''^y''  "'^  "^"«t  ^i^id  in  Gordon's 

afterwards  when  old  boys  would  run  dow^  0^"  Ld  s^v 
s'Zt  ^^%^'^^^f^  up  faction  and  rebeZm.  G  rkon  kS 
silent ;   he  knew  that  whatever  mistakes  the  lh*^H  .AT 

~X^:^^:,,:^^^^^^^  -rea.nin,  love  th":: 

rTjL^'''^,7  ^'I'^^^'t  ^*  ^'-  time  tit  are%"? 
the  n^^bot  r  ^""^'l"^^*'  things  are  not  made  easy  fZ 
ine  new  boy.  Gordon  found  himself  placed  in  the  Ilnnpr 
Fourth,  under  Fleming,  a  benevolent  des^>t  who  waTa 

he  only  did  Utin  and  English  in  the  Fourth  n^mfr^K 
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and  Greek.  So  that  Gi.rdon  found  himself  suddenly 
apjv.mtod  to  Mr  VVUliams'  Greek  set  No.  V.  with  no  idea 
of  where  to  g( >.  After  much  wandering,  he  eventually  found 
the  Sixth  Form  room.  He  entered;  someone  outside  had 
told  him  to  go  in  there.  A  long  row  of  giants  in  stick-up 
chars  confronted  him.  The  Chief  sat  on  a  chair  reading 
a  lecture  on  the  Maccabees.    All  eyes  seemed  turned  on  him. 

'•  Please,  sir,"  he  quavered  out  in  trembling  tones,  "  is 
this  Mr  Williams'  Greek  set,  middle  school  No.  V  ?  " 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter.  Gordon  fled.  After 
ab(.ut  five  more  minutes'  ineffectual  searching  he  ran  into 
a  certam  Robertson  in  the  cloisters.  Now  Robertson 
playcJ  l)ack  for  the  Fifteen. 

['  I  ^"^y.  are  you  one  of  the  new  boys  for  Williams'  set  ?  " 

'•  WeU,  l(K)k  here,  he's  setting  us  a  paper,  and  I  don't 
kiv.w  much  about  it,  and  I  rather  want  to  delay  matters 
So  look  here,  hide  yourself  f(.r  a  few  minutes.     I  am  just 
going  to  iind  Meredith  and  have  a  chat." 

For  ten  minutes  Gordon  wandered  disconsolately  about 
the  c.urts.  When  at  last  Robertsf)n  returned  with  his 
protege  the  hour  was  weU  advanced,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Robertson  to  have  to  waste  his  preparation  doinc 
an  imposition. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  the  elder  members  of  his 
form   told   him   to    go   to    "Bogus"   for   French.     Now 

liogus  was  short  for  the  Bogus  officer,  and  was  the 
unkind  appellation  of  one  Rogers.  Tall,  ascetic  and 
snpcnor.  with  the  air  of  a  great  phUosopher.  he  had.  like 
Kichard  Feverel's  uncle,  Adrian  Harley.  "attained  that 
tchcitous  point  of  wisdom  from  which  one  sees  all  mankind 
to  be  fools."  He  was  one  of  the  happy  few  who  are  really 
content ;  for  m  the  corps  as  .Officer  Commanding  he  could 
indulge  contmuously  in  his  favourite  pastime  of  hearing 
l.is  ov%-n  voice,  and  as  a  clerk  in  orders  the  pulpit  presented 
aamirahle  opp<.rtunities  for  long  talks  that  bnK)ked  no 
mtorruptions.  In  the  common  room  his  prolix  anecdotes 
were  n.  .t  encouraged.  But  in  the  pulpit  there  was  no  gain- 
saymg  hun.    His  dual  personaUty  embodied  the  spirit  of 
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ihe'sHu^r','  f^"  w^*.'."  ^  ^'*"^*'""  tJ'--  »'"""'ur  ,.f  which 
the  School  did  not  fail  to  grasp.  Hut  of  all  this  iM^ 
of  course  know  nothing.  After  a  l..ng  scare  f  fo  tlS 
eminent  divme.  in  perfect  innocence  ho  went  up  to  a  ma!  er 
he  saw  crossmg  the  curts  ^         "'^^^'^'^ 

but  his  m,nd  ran  on  nothing  l,ut   fouthall  and   l.illi-?rd 

lo  tnink      and  who  write  to  the  n-mor*;    t  .IL-  -.  i   f  ! 

nothinp -in-l  fl.r.,,  ,i;         i         /       P'^P'^'S.  taJk  a  lot  about 
nouiing  ana  then  (he  and  are  forgotten     Tlie  Pnl.Iir  ^^».     i 

rnS'rr""  "■"?>•,"'  ""^■^  ^-"-t  w  ^^' >  ;;' 

the   pSc  SH      I        !  '■''""'^'-     '""  <*'  Te5ta,nc.nt  and 

i'or  the  most  part  Gordon  kent  to  hinmelf     m  ■     , 

while  Meredith    wi,..  .  "li        ^"i^™  m  the  autumn  wind 
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down.  They  were  tlien  t..ld  to  watch  tlie  Upper  game  and 
see  h<.w  football  should  be  played.  It  was  here  that  G.rdon 
first  siiw  Buller.  the  games  master.  He  was  indeed  a 
splendid  pers<.n.  He  wore  a  double-breasted  coat,  that  on 
anyone  else  would  have  looked  ridicuh.us.  and  even  so  was 
stnkmgly  ..ngmal.  He  had  the  stn.ng  face  of  one  who  had 
fought  every  mch  of  his  way.     It  was  a  great  sight  to  see 

p  and  down  the  field  cursing  and  swearing.  His  voice 
uuvhM-ea  ,.vcr  the  cround.  It  was  the  first  game  after 
tl.f  sumnur  l.-luiays,  and  cvoryone  felt  rather  flabby. 
At  h.)  -  mio  the  great  man  l,urst  nut:  "I  have  playwl 
'/"tl.all  for  iwenty-i.ve  j-ears,  I  cached  .  >xford  teams  and 
(Gloucestershire  teams,  led  an  English  scrum,  and  for 
hfteen  years  I  have  taught  footer  here,  but  never  saw  I 
such  a  disp  ay  !     Shirking,  the  whole  lot  of  you  !     Get  your 

Wful  !  The  Hull  said  this  t<,  every  team  at  least  three 
times  every  season,  but  he  was  every  bit  as  generous  with  his 
pra.sc  as  with  his  blame  when  things  went  vvell.  and  he  was 
ci  great  man.  a  personality.  Even  a  desultorv'  Pick-Uo 
woke  into  excitement  when  the  shrill,  piping  voice  of  a 
ful  -back  came  in  with.  "  '  The  BuU  s  '  coming  ''  There  was 
on  y  one  man  in  Femhurst  who  was  not  afraid  of  him.  Tnd 

r'  ^7''^^''-  '"'"'  ^'^^  '"^^^  ^^'•aid  of  nothing  and 
who  towered  over  his  contemporaries  by  the  splenSour  of 
his  athletic  achievements,  and  the  strength  of  an  aU- 
mastenng  personality.  ^  ^     " 

On  tlie  next  day  Gordon  liad  to  watch  another  Upner 
Kame.    This  time  "  the  Bull  "  was  more  or  less  quiet     W 

It    T,^*,r^'  /"P  "^  '"^  ^'''^^  ^n'l  Meredith  twice  cut 
through  brilliantly  and  scored  between  the  posts     Then 

up  to  his  house  perfectly  satisfied,   whistling  to  l.^uself 

n  r^m;  "h"  ""  '''^*"^^''^>'  *''^^*  ^*'-d""  -'uaiiv  proved 

Uit  S  r  f  ' '''''  *^"^'"^^"y  Perfonning  r,n  the  Pick-Up  • 
bu  after  a  fevv  minutes  he  was  fetched  to  fill  a  gap  .^  a 
House  game.  He  was  shoved  into  the  scrum,  was  peSe^tlv 
useless,  and  spent  his  whole  tin.e  trying  to  escape  noS 
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Only  once  he  got  rciilly  near  the  ball.  Just  before  half- 
time  the  ball  was  rolling  slowly  towards  him,  the  uppusing 
full-back  had  failed  to  reach  t(»uch.  Gordon,  steadying 
himself  as  at  s<iccer,  took  a  tremendous  kick  at  the  ball, 
which  screwed  off  his  foot,  and  landed  in  the  hands  of  the 
outside  three-quarter,  who  easily  outpaced  the  defence  and 
scored. 

"  You  bloody  little  fool,"  said  someone.  "  For  God's 
sake,  no  soccer  tricks  here." 

G<jrdon  did  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  performance.  He 
was  supremely  wretched,  and  merely  longeti  for  the  day  to 
end.  No  one  understood  him,  or  even  wanted  to.  His 
home  became  a  very  heaven  to  him  dunng  these  days. 

But  Sooner  or  later  pain  grows  into  a  custom.  The 
agonies  of  Prnmctlicus  and  Ixion  must  after  a  little  while 
have  ceased  to  cause  anything  more  than  boredom.  As 
Soon  as  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  what  is  l)efore  it,  there 
is  an  end  of  grief.  It  is  the  series  of  unexpected  blows  that 
hurts.  And  so,  (iordon  after  his  first  week  found  that  life 
was  not  so  hard  after  all.  He  knew  where  his  various 
class-rooms  were  ;  his  time-table  was  complete  ;  he  had 
slipped  into  the  routine,  and  found  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  merriment  for  anyone  with  a  sense  of  humour. 

Fleming  was  a  constant  source  of  amusement.  One  day 
Man' ell,  a  member  <»f  the  School  House  Fifteen,  had  for- 
gotten his  book.  The  usual  penalty  for  forgetting  a  book 
was  a  hundred  lines.  Mansell  had  been  posted  on  the 
Lower  ground.  If  he  did  well,  he  might  be  tried  for  the 
Second  Fifteen.     The  book  nmst  be  got  at  all  costs, 

"  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  and  get  a  handkerchief  ?  " 

"  Yes,  young  man,  and  hurrj'  up  about  it." 

After  five  minutes  Mansell  returns,  blowing  his  nose 
vigorously  in  his  silk  handkerchief  of  many  colours,  for 
Mansell  is  by  way  of  lieing  a  nut.  Tiie  book  is  under  liis 
coat.     He  sits  down. 

Fleming  fixes  liini  with  a  st!»ny  glare    a  long  pause. 

"  Mansell,  take  that  ])ook  fn<m  under  your  coat." 

Reluctantly  the  miscreant  does  so.  The  dream  of  a 
Second's  cap  vrnishes. 
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"  Conjurer !  " 

Tlic  roar  of  laughter  was  sufficient  to  make  FlcminK 
lerget  al  about  impositions.  But  Mansill  did  not  perform 
very  well  on  the  D,wer  gnmnd,  and  Gordon  (.verheard 
L)yelace  remarkmg  to  Meredith  that  ManscU  was  reaUv 
ratlicr  a  come-down  for  a  School  House  cap. 

Hut.  whatever  his  football  performances,  he  was  a  con- 
inual  source  of  laughter.     He  and  Gordon  were  in  the  same 

w[r1.^H  '?    f  f '1  "1^''  ^^'  Claremont.  a  dry- humorist. 

vl  o  had  adopted  school-mastering  for  want  ..f  something 

better  to  d.,    had  apparently  regretted  it  aftemards,  and 

dcvtlopcd  mto  a  cynic. 

Mansell  was  easily  the  most  popular  man  and  the  worst 

Lach  week  Claremont  read  out  the  order.  Gordon  was 
usual  y  al>out  half-way  up.  Mansell  fluctuated  or^^  week 
he  bagged  "the  translation  Clarke  was  using  for  scholar 
ship  work  He  was  second  that  week.  But  Clarke  dis- 
covered the  theft.  There  was  a  fall.  Many  namS  were 
aad  m  the  weekly  order,  but  Mansell's  was^o?Tt"em 
At  last  Claremont  reached  him. 

'' Greek  Prose  Mansell  19th  ;  Greek  Translation,  Mansell 
i.,th  :  Combmed  Order.  ManseU  loth."    A  roar  of  I'aught^ 
n.ni  n  ^^^"^^'"' ^^*'»^  think  that  a  titter  from  your^om- 
pan  ons  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  a  week's  bad  work  " 

The  immediate  result  of  this  was  that  Mansell   realising 
that  ^^•lthout   ^.me  assistance,  printed  or  othe^S   wf 

to  ittch  Gordon  from  the  day-room  to  his  study  in  haU  to 
prepare  the  work  together.    Jordon  at  once  though?  himseU 
a    remendous  blood.    There  were  advantages    after  S^ 
in  being  moderately  clever.  -^'u^ges.  alter  alJ, 

About  this  time  another  incident  helped  to  bring  Gordon 
a  h  le  more  before  the  public  eye.  There  had  been  a  match 
n  ho  afternoon  v  MilUm  A.  Lovelace,  as  happens  To  all 
a  hie  es  at  times,  had  an  off  day.  He  missed  an  eiy  dron 
fumbled  two  passes,  and  when  the  School  were  leldin/bv 
one  pomt  just  before  time,  failed  to  coUar  h7s  ma^and 
MUton  A  won  by  two  points.  "  The  Bull  "  ragi  SusK 
c  ■'* 
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Lovdace  took  hall  that  night.  He  sat  at  the  top  of  the 
table  in  the  day-nK>m  and  gazed  alwjut,  seeking  someone 
on  whom  to  vtnt  his  wrath.  There  was  a  dead  silence. 
Gordon  was  writing  hard  at  a  Latin  prose.  He  looked  up 
for  a  st'cond  wliile  thinking  of  a  word. 

"  Caruthcrs.  are  you  W(jrking  ?  "  Lovelace  snapped  out. 
"  Yes." 

"  You  liar,  you  were  Kjoking  out  ol  the  window,  weren't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  but " 

**  I'll  te.ich  you  to  tell  licb  to  mo.    Come  and  see  me  at 
nine  o'clock." 

Very  niistnibly  Gordon  continued  his  work.  After 
about  a  (juartcr  ol  an  iiour  : 

"  Caruthtrs,  will  you  take  six,  or  a  hundred  lines  ?  " 
Gordon  thought  it  was  nut  the  thuig  to  take  lines : 
"Six." 

"  Will  you  have  it  now  or  afterwards  ?  " 
"  Now." 

"  Huut'r,  go  and  get  a  cane  from  my  study." 
Trembling  with   fear,  Gordon  heard  Hunter's  feet   ring 
down  the  stcme  passage,  saw  him  running  across  to  the 
studies  by  the  old  wall.     There  was  silence  again  ;  then  the 
sound  of  feet ;   Hunter  returned. 
"  Come  out  here,  Caruthers." 

It  hurt  tremendously  ;  he  went  back  wishing  he  had 
taken  the  hundred  lines.  But  the  others  thought  it  amaz- 
ingly brave  of  him.  Lovelacc  minor,  handsome,  debonair, 
a  swashbuckler  in  the  teeth  of  authority,  came  up  after- 
wards and  said  : 

"  Danmed  plucky  of  you.  My  brother's  a  bit  of  an  ass 
at  times." 

It  was  not  really  plucky,  it  was  merely  the  fear  of  doing 
the  vvn)ng  thing.  But  the  House  thought  that,  after  all, 
there  might  be  something  in  at  least  one  of  those  wretched 
new  kids.  One  or  two  people  looked  at  him  ahnost  with 
interest  that  night  in  hall. 

That  was  Gordon's  first  step.  Afterwards  things  were 
not  so  hard.    Mansell  began  to  think  him  rather  a  sport, 
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as  well  as  an  indispmsablc  aid  to  classical  studies,  and 
Mansell  counted  !ur  something.  Mcrtdith  smiled  at  him 
»»nc  day.  ...  A  Public  Scho«»l  was  n..t  such  a  bad  hole 
after  all.  And  his  cup  of  happiness  „  .^med  almost  runninp 
over  when  one  afternoon  after  a  game  of  Trigger  he  over^ 
heard  Djvelace  minor  say  to  Hunter  : 

"That  kid  Caruthers  wasn't  half  l)ad." 

I'or  lie  saw  that  the  sure  way  to  jiopularity  lay  in  success 
on  tne  hehl ;  and  because  it  was  the  wiak  as  the  stn.ng 
ixant  of  his  character  that  lie  l.-nged  with  a  wild  longing  for 
power  and  popularity,  it  was  already  his  ambiti.)n  to  be 
some  day  captain  ol  the  House,  and  tu  lead  his  side  to 
glorious  victories. 
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**  Or  course  'the  Bull '  may  l^c  a  jolly  fine  fellow  and  all 
that,  l)ut  he  docs  exceed  the  limit  at  times.'' 

Lovelace  minnr  was  speaking;  it  was  the  evening  alter 
the  Dullridge  Match.  The  scIkxiI  had  been  beaten  by 
twenty-seven  points  to  three,  by  a  much  far^ter  and  heavier 
side.  Meredith  had  been  ill  and  could  not  p'iay.  Lovelace 
major  liad  sprained  his  ankle  in  the  first  half,  and  though  he 
had  gone  on  playing  was  ver^-  little  use.  The  match  had 
all  along  been  a  tt>reg(ine  conclusion.  But  "the  Bull" 
had  lost  his  temper  entirely. 

Hunter,  Mansell  and  Jeffries,  a  Colt,  who  ran  a  g(wd 
chance  of  getting  his  House  cap  the  next  temi,  were  dis- 
cussing the  matter.  Gordon,  who  had  come  in  to  do 
Thucydides,  was  sitting  in  the  background,  a  little  shy  and 
verj-  interested. 

'•  Is  it  true,"  said  Jeffries,  "  that  your  brother  threatened 
to  resign  the  captaincy  if  he  did  not  keep  cjuiet  ?  " 

"  Yes.  By  Jove,  my  brother  let  him  have  it.  That's 
what '  the  Bull '  wants;  he  wants  a  fellow  who's  not  afraid 
of  him  to  stand  up  against  him.  Fcmhurst  has  been  run 
by  him  long  enough.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow  ;  and  when 
he's  sane  I  almost  love  him.  But  he  has  become  an  absolute 
tyrant.  Thank  God,  he  can't  ride  roughshod  over  my 
brother." 

Mansell  here  broke  in.  Mansell  was  rather  fond  of 
summing  tip. 

"  It's  like  this.  '  The  Bull's  '  a  gorgeous  fellow,  he  loves 
Femhurst,  he  wants  to  Icjve  everj'onc  in  it.  But  he  does 
not  understand  our  House.  We  are  not  going  to  sweat 
ourselves  to  win  some  rotten  Gym  Cup  or  House  Fives ; 
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wc  haven't  time  for  that.    We  a 

hardest  footer  and  the  keenest  cricket  of  all  the*  hocuses, 

and  that's  wlicre  we  st.ip.     He  wants  us  to  train  every 

minute,  go  for  runs  in  the  afternoon,  do  physical  exercises 

before  breakfast  so  as  to  become  strong,  clean-Uving  English- 

m-  n,  who  love  their  bodies  and  have  some  respect  for  their 

mind."     {.\  roar  of  laughter.     It  was  as  though  '  the  B;ill ' 

wvre  speakuig.)     "  Well,  I  d<m't  care  a  damn  myself  for  my 

b..dv  or  mind.     All  I  know  is  that  the  House' is  going  to 

,','.t  the  Two  foek  Somehow,  and  that  for  six  weeks  we'll 

tr.iin  like  Hadi  s,  and  then,  when  we've  got  the  cup,  we'll 

h.we  a  blind.     We  aren't  pros  who  train  the  whole  year 

n'und  ;    we're  amateurs  !  " 

.-\nd  Mansell  was  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 

""  f  "^^v,  you  know,"  says  Hunter,  wli.>  had  a  cheerful  wav 

of  su(M;nly  Hying  off  at  a  tangent,  "talking  of  •  the  Bull/ 

have  you  heard  of  the  row  in  his  liouse  ?  "      ' 

1  nt.  ns.>  enthusiasm.  Buller's  was  supp<  .<;ed  to  he  "  above 
suspicion." 

'■  Oil,  well,  old  Bull  rame  round  the  dormitories  last  night 
and  ii.\-ird  Peters  and  Fischer  and  s.)me  f.ther  lads  talking 
tiie  inn-,t  arrant  hlth.  He  gave  them  all  six  in  p^-jamas  on 
the  spot,  and  Fisclier  is  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  be  house 
eiptain  next  year.  Ratlier  a  jest,  you  know.  Old  Bull 
tliought  because  his  house  was  always  in  wonderful  training 
that  the  spirit  of  innocence  nded  over  the  place." 

"  Well,  he  must  be  an  ass  then,"  said  Mansell.  "  Why, 
look  at  Richmore,  and  Parry  ;  and  even  old  Jolmsf)n  has 
little  respect  for  a  Ixmrgeois  morality." 

Mansell  was  rather  pleased  with  tlie  last  phrase  ;  he  was 
not  (piite  certain  what  it  meant.  G.  K.  Chesterton  used  it 
somewh.Tc,  probably  in  his  apology-  for  Gef)rge  IV.  It 
Sounded  rather  nice. 

■•  Well,  it's  obvious  that  a  blood  must  be  a  bit  of  a  rip  ; 
ami  Buller's  is  merely  an  asylum  for  bloods  !  " 

This  rather  perplexed  Gordon.     He  ventured  a  question 
ntner  timidlv:   "  But  is  it  impossilde  for  a  blood  to  be  a 
decent  feliriw  ?  " 
•'  Decent  fellow  ?  "  cried  Jeffries.    "  Who  on  earth  has 
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said  tlicy  were  anytliiiif,' .  Isr  ?     J(.hns.)n's  a  simply  glonous 
man.     Only  a  bit  fast  :    and  that  doesn't  matter  much." 

In  a  fan  A-cU  h  ctun'.  ('lonloirs  prejiaratoiy  scliool  master 
had  /,'iv(ii  him  tu  hchrvr  lliat  it  mattered  a  good  deal,  but 
he  was  duulill* ss  ..Id-faslii'.ncd.  Tim<>s  were  changed; 
Cordon  had  rc;iscd  (,,  be  shocked  at  what  he  heard;  he 
was  learning  wliat  life  was,  and  how  strange  and  beautiful 
and  ugly  it  was. 

As  thf  winter  ti-nn  drew  to  a  close,  Gnrdon  grew  more 
and  more  sure  of  himself.  He  had  passed  l)y  nearly  all  the 
other  mnv  be  .vs.  l-'nster,  it  is  true,  had  got  on  well  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  and  was  ..n  more  tlian  friendly  terms  with 
Evans,  tlie  school  slow  i.owler.  l-5nt  he  was  not  much 
liked  l)y  liis  ('.jnals.  R\u\,\  was  h.oked  on  (]uite  rightly  as 
an  absolute  buffoon:  ColUns  got  on  fairly  well,  but  \vas 
generally  admittrd  to  be  a  bit  eccentric.  Gordon  was, 
without  doubt,  the  pirk  of  the  rrew.  His  position  in  form 
was  a  great  help.  M;mseirs  friends  thought  him  a  cheerful, 
amusing  nnd  rispectabh'-lookiiig  person,  and  were  quite 
pleased  to  liavt>  liim  about  the  ]>lace.  Next  term  he  was 
going  to  have  a  stiuh-  with  T''lfries.  The  Chief  thought  he 
had  got  on  rather  too  (piick.  But  lie  was  usually  anvmg 
tiie  hrst  three  in  his  f,.nn,  and  tlu  r.-  was  nothing  definite 
to  fmd  fault  witli,  and,  after  all  ,is  friends  were  excellent 
fellows.  Tiiere  was  notliini,'  against  them.  Jeffries  was 
.genially  selfish,  always  ready  for  a  rag,  a  keen  footballer, 
and  had.  like  most  other  Public  School  boys,  adopted  a 
convenient  I-road-mindedness  with  regard  to'  cribbing  and 
other  matters. 

"If  the  master  is  such  an  arrant  ass  as  to  let  you  crib,  it  is 
his  own  lookout ;  and,  after  all,  we  take  the  sporUng  chance." 

Lovelace  miu'  >r  was  ratluM-  a  different  sort  of  person.  Verj' 
excitable,  he  dospisid  aud  deceived  most  of  the  masters; 
among  his  friends  lie  was  unimpeachably  loyal.  He  loved 
games,  l)ut  never  took  them  sutTiciently  seriously  to  please 
"the  Bull."  He  played  f.>r  his  own  pleasure,"  not  "the 
Bull's."     He  was  a  splendid  companion. 

Hunter  was  rather  a  nonentitv  ;  his  chief  attraction  was 
that  he  usually  had  the  last  bit  ..f  scandal  at  his  finger-tips  ; 
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he  was  safe  to  be  consulted  on  r.ny  pnnt  of  school  politics. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  sufficient  evidence  to  expel 
half  the  Fifteen  and    'ic  whole  Eleven. 

At  this  time  Gordon  inund  school  life  inexpressibly  joyful. 
There  were  minor  troubles,  hut  they  were  few.  The  only 
thing  that  really  worried  him  was  Corps  Parade.  This 
infliction  occurred  once  every  week,  and  for  two  hours 
G<irdon  passed  through  hell.  He  was  in  a  recraits'  section 
under  a  man  from  Rogers'  liouse,  who  was  a  tj'pical  product 
of  his  house.  He  was  oily,  yellow  and  unpleasant  to  look 
upon.  He  also  loathed  Gordon.  There  was  a  feud  between 
the  men  from  Rogers'  and  tlie  School  House. 

Rogers  was  the  captain  in  command  of  the  corps.  To 
Gordon  he  seemed  exactly  like  what  Cicero  must  havp 
been,  loud,  contentious,  smashing  down  pasteboard  castles 
with  a  terrific  din.  He  was  amazingly  arrogant  and  con- 
ceited. In  the  pulpit  and  on  the  parade  ground  he  was  in 
his  element.  The  School  House  had  for  years  been  n(;torious 
for  tlieir  slackness  on  parade.  In  drill  and  musketr\-  com- 
petitions they  had  invariably  ct>mc  out  bottom,  and  Rogers 
hated  then  for  it.  It  was  indeed  a  great  sight  to  see  the 
School  House  half  company  at  work.  Everj'one  was  fed 
to  death,  and  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  fact.  Once  Rogers 
had  said  to  the  House  colour-sergeant : 

"  Phillips,  form  up  your  men  facing  right." 

Phillips  looked  round  at  them,  thought  for  a  second  or 
two  and  then  drawled .  "  Look  here,  you  fellows,  shove 
round  there."  And  the  subsequent  sarcastic  comment 
was  quite  lost  on  him.  He  was  a  good  forward,  but  not 
to(»  clever.     He  was  proof  against  epigram. 

It  was  truly  a  noble  sight  to  sec  Lovelace  minor  come 
on  parade.  Ever}-  week  exactly  two  seconds  late,  in  the 
dead  silence  that  followed  the  sergeant-major's  thundered 
"  Parade !  "  he  would  dash  through  the  school  gate,  puffing 
and  blowing,  his  drum  knocking  against  his  equipment, 
his  hat  crooked,  half  his  buttons  undone.  He  would  barge 
through  two  sections,  rush  to  the  School  House  half- 
company,  bang  his  rifle  on  the  ground,  and  say  to  his 
companion  in  a  stage  whisper  :  "  I  wasn't  noticed,  was  I  ?  " 
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But  these  were  only  incidents.     As  a  whole  eveirthine 
conn,  ctod  with  the  corps  was  -  a  heU  upon  earth."    Field 
days  ou.s.stcd  of    a   long  march,   a   subUme  mix-up. 
si)ecch  from  Rogers,  a  l,ad  tea.  then  a  long  march  home 
Ao  one  knew  what  was  happening ;  no  one  cared.     It  was 

0  sl,e..r  waste  o    time.     Only  RogcTS  really  enjoyed  himself. 
Tin  n  su.l.lnily  it  occurred  to  Clarke  that  such  a  state  of 

alfairs  w,,s  a  disgrace  to  the  House.  He  had  just  been  made 
a  rnlunr  s.  rgeant,  and  dctennincd  to  wake  tilings  up.  He 
mn.l;  a  1.  ,ng  sj.eedi  t<.  the  House,  pointing  out  the  necessity 
t-T  .Viti.,n.il  Service,  the  importance  of  militarism,  and  its 
HI.  rt  on  eitizenship.  He  f.nished  by  a  patriotic  outburst, 
'■ling  thnn  t  hat  tluy  were  wearing  the  King's  unif..rm.  and 
tl.at  U  must  be  kept  clean,  an.l  the  brass  r)adges  polished. 

1  h.;  House  was  niihlly  mterest.Hl  ;   its  attitude  was  summed 
up  in   luniers  r. mark  : 

"  W.1I,  the  King-s  uniform  will  have  to  go  buttonless  as 
ar  as  I  .nn  concerned.  I'm  afraid.     Damned  if  I'll  waste 
twopene<>  to  buy  a  rotten  bone  l)utbin." 

On  the  next  parad.-.  however,  Clarke  inspected  the 
omipany.  Hall  the  House  had  to  call  him  the  ne.vt  morn- 
nig  dress,.]  pn.perly,  at  seven  ..'clock.  That  w.>uld  mean 
getting  up  at  six-thirty.     General  c.nsternati.m. 

■  It  s  a  ciying  scandal."  said  Lovelace  minor.  "  If  I  had 
not  be.-.,,  n.p.rf.l  for  slacking  at  French  I'd  j..lly  well  go 
and  complam  to  the  Chief.  H.nv  can  an^•onc  play  football 
without  ]:)roper  sleep  ?  "  " 

(;..rdon  laughed  fn.m  the  depths  of  his  arm-chair.  There 
were  rulvantagcs  in  being  a  recruit,  even  if  one  was  ordered 
about  1,N-  a  man  in  R.^gers'  who  didn't  wash.  Hunter  and 
Jeffries  raged  un.,usly  ;  they  sw..re  that  they  would  not 
turn  up.  -Who  is  Clarke,  damn  his  eyes,  to  take  on  the 
privil,-es  of  a  brigadier-general  ?  It's" a  House  tradition 
that  no  ..nc  tries  at  parade." 

Overnight  Hunter  was  very  full  of  rebellion  ;  but  seven 
o  Clock  saw  him  in  shining  brass,  meekly  standing  before 
Clarke,  who  c^xamined  them  fn.m  his  bed  with  an  electric 
torch.  Hut  Jeffries  cut:  he  was  ever  "agin  the  govern- 
ment.      He  got   six.     His  tunic   was  clean   ne.xt   week 
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The  House  {.;  owled  and  cursed  inwardly,  hut  its  appearance 
on  parade  was  very  different.    Clarke  was  a  man. 

There  is  nothing  S(j  self-satisfying  as  to  watch  trouble 
frnm  a  safe  distance.  Gordon  was  thoroughly  happy, 
Mansoll  cursed  heavily  ever>-  Monday  night  before  the 
Tuesday  parade.  Clarke  became  to  the  House  what 
CrnmwcU  was  to  Ireland;  even  the  feeble  Davenham 
tli<>u;,'lit  it  was  a  bit  thick.  But  Gordon  was  a  recniit. 
and  sucli  things  did  n..t  wuny  bim.  Life  was  just  then 
amazingly  exciting.  He  was  developing  into  quite  a  useful 
forward.  Mansell  said  he  was  certain  for  a  place  in  the 
House  Thirds  side.  He  was  high  up  in  form,  and  there 
was  a  good  chance  of  his  getting  a  prize.  ])ut  what  perhaps 
counted  more  than  anything  else  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
g<  tling  a  jX)sition  in  the  House.  Prefects  had  ceased  to 
ask  him  what  his  name  was.  He  was  no  h  •ngcr  a  nonentity  ; 
lie  was  looked  on  as  a  coming  man. 

As  the  term  wore  on,  the  thought  of  exams,  brought 
to  Gordon  only  a  feeling  of  excitement.     Tliere  was  little 
hkrlih.M.d  of  disaster;   there  was  the  certainty  of  a  g(,od 
struggle  for  the  first  place  between  himself  and  one  Walford. 
a  dull   though   industrious  outhouse  individual.     But   to 
Some  <tf  his  friends  exams,  seemed  as  the  day  of  reckoning. 
L<  A-elace  min.  .r  was  frankly  at  iiis  wits'  end.    He  had  slacke<l 
most  abominably  the  whole  term.     He  had  prepared  none 
of  his  books,  and  his  next-door  neighbour  had  supplied  him 
with  .all  necessary  informati.m.     Now  the  news  was  about 
that   IV.  n  was  going  to   sit  with   the  Sixth   Form   for 
exams.     Terror  reigned.     Tliere  could  be  no  cribbing  under 
tlie  Cluef's  nose.     Jeffries  was  in  the  same  plight ;   but  he 
was  a  philosopher.     "  If  I  get  bottled  in  evciy-  paper  " 
he  said,  '•  it  will  only  mean  about  two  hours'  work  on  each 
subject.     But  if  I  am  going  to  know  enough  to  avoid  being 
bottled.  It  will  mean  a  go(Kl  eight  hours'  work  at  each 
subject  :    six  hours  wastetl  on  each.     In  these  times  of 
bustle  It  can't   be  done.     Caruthers.  pass  me  that   red- 
hacked  novel  on  the  second  shelf !  " 

Lovelace.  h.)wever,  was  perturbed,  and  set  out  to  prepare 
himsell  for  the  ordeal.     But  his  was  a  temperament  that 
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forbade  application  on  any  subject  other  than  horse  racing. 
Every  nlpht  he  paced  up  and  down  the  study  passages 
j^'otting  hints  first  from  one  pcrsfin  then  another,  and  always 
staying  for  a  talk.  By  the  end  of  preparation  the 
result  was  nlwa^-s  the  same  -  nothing  done ;  and  he  and 
Jeffries  both  spent  the  last  Saturday  in  exactly  the  same 
wav. 

But  with  Mansell  it  was  different.  If  he  got  a  promotion 
his  pater  li.ul  promised  him  a  motor  bike.  At  first  sight 
this  seemed  impossible.  Htmter  in  fact  laid  a  hundred  to 
ono  against  his  chances.  But  for  once  Mansell  really  tried 
at  something  besides  games.  For  two  halls  he  worked 
solidly  from  seven  till  ten,  prepaiiiig  small  slips  of  paper 
that  contained  all  the  notes  he  could  find  in  Gordon's  note- 
book and  that  could  fit  conveniently  into  the  back  of  a 
watch.  Even-tiling  was  in  his  favour.  Claremont  was 
taking  exams.  Thf  first  paper  was  Old  Testament  history. 
Mansell  looked  at  his  watch  repeatedly:  but  suddenly  he 
came  to  an  unexpcctwl  question.  He  endeavoured  to 
extract  an  answer  from  the  man  on  his  right. 

Claremont  spotted  him. 

"Well.  Mansell,  if  T  ask  you  if  3'ou  are  cribbing.  I  know 
you  will  deny  it,  and  I  don't  want  "you  to  tell  me  a  lie  ;  but 
I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  talk  quite  so  loudly." 

Any  ordinan,'  master  would  have  torn  up  the  boy's 
paper.     But  Claremont  was  getting  old. 

At  any  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  exams.  Mansell  relied 
entirely  on  liis  notes.  The  Gn-ok  translation  paper,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  he  could  do.  Promotion  did  not 
count  on  a  set  subject,  Init  only  on  English  and  Latin  ;  so 
Greek  had  gone  by  tlie  board.  After  writing  the  most 
amazing  n<insense  for  two  hours,  Mansell  decided  that  it 
was  wiser  not  to  enter  into  competition  at  all  with  those 
low  tricksters  who  had  prepared  their  work.  He  showed 
up  no  papers  at  all. 

Next  day  Claremont  corrected  the  papers. 

"  Well.  Mansell,  I  can't  find  your  paper  anywhere." 

"  I  showed  it  up,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where  it  is.    You  had 
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hetter  go  and  find  Mr  Douglas,  and  ask  him  if  he  knows 
anything  about  it." 

Mr  Douglas  was  the  mathematical  master,  to  whom  all 
marks  were  sent.  He  added  them  up,  and  made  out  the 
orders. 

After  an  unnecessarily  long  interval  Mansell  returned. 

"  I  am  sorr\',  sir  ;   Mr  Douglas  has  not  seen  them." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  all  my  fault.  I  shall  have 
to  give  you  an  average  .1  your  papers,  wliich,  strange  to 
say.  have  been,  for  you.  remarkably  good." 

Mansell  was  averaged  sixtli  for  the  paper.  A  real  good 
bluff  gives  more  pleasure  than  all  the  honest  e.xercises  of 
one's  life  put  together. 

There  was  laughter  in  No.  16  Study  that  evening.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Gordon  would  have  been  horrified  at  such  a 
thing  ;  but  now  it  seemed  a  splendid  jest.  He  would  not 
have  crilibed  himself.  He  preferred  to  beat  a  man  with 
his  own  brains,  though  Mansell  would  have  protested  that 
it  was  a  greater  effort  to  pit  one's  brains  against  a  master 
long  trained  in  spotting  tricks  than  against  some  dull- 
headed  scholar.  The  Public  School  system,  at  any  rate, 
teaches  its  sons  the  art  of  framing  very  ingenious  theories 
with  which  to  defend  their  faults ;  a  negative  virtue, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  an  achievement. 
fJThe  last  days  of  term  were  now  drawing  in.  The  House 
supper  was  only  a  few  days  off  and  the  holidays  ver\'  close. 
Even.-one  was  glad  on  the  whole  to  have  finished  the 
rhvistmas  term,  which  is  invariably  the  worst  of  the  three. 
And  ihis  year  it  had  not  been  improved  by  Clark. '  •  military 
activities  and  the  feeling  of  unrest  that  overhung  the  doings 
of  the  Fifteen,  because  of  Lovelace  major's  never-ending 
broils  with  "the  Bull."  Two  strong  men  both  wanted 
their  own  way.  On  the  whole,  honours  were  even,  though, 
if  anything,  slightly  in  Lovelace's  favour,  since  he  had 
filled  up  the  strum  with  a  School  House  forward  and  a 
member  of  Benson's,  a  small  and  rather  insignificant  House, 
instead  of  giving  the  colours  to  men  in  BuUer's. 

But  next  term  there  would  be  fewer  rows.  There  would 
be  house  matches,   and   each   house  captain   would   run 
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things  in  his  f.wn  house  as  he  wislicd.     The  school  captain 
did  Httle  except  post  up  whicli  j,'rounds  each  house  was 
to   occupy.     The    Scliool   House   always  longed    for   the 
Easter  term.     It  was  their  cliance  of  showing  the  rest  of 
the  school  what  they  were  made  .1.     As  they  were  slightly 
l.igger  than  any  other  house,  they  claimed  "the  honour  of 
pi;tyiii^'  the  three  best  of  the  outhouses  in  the  great  Three 
<'nek    House  Match   f..r  the  Smior  Challenge  Cup.     This 
year,  with  Lovelace  and  Mcreditli,  a  .^ch<>(,f  House  vict(.r>- 
was  li.dked  on  as  almost  certain.     P,esid(  s  this  hig  event 
tJKre  were  the  Twn  (mcIv  and  Thirds  House  M;itch.     In 
the  "  riiirds"  the  School   House  under  sixteen  house  side 
played  against  the  two  best  of  the  outhouses  under  sixteen 
sidrs,  f,  ,r  the  Third-^  Cliallenge  Cup.     .And  in  the  Two  Cock 
tlH'  s.ennd  House  Fifteen     tliat  is,  tlie  House  Fift.>en  minus 
tiiose  with  first  and  second  Fifteen  colours — played  the  two 
best    of    the    outhouse    second    Fifteens    for    "tlie    Junior 
Challenge  Cup.     The  results  of  these  last  two  matches  were 
v.;iy  much  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.     The  House  stood  a 
fan-  cliance,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  HuUcr's  would 
wm  the  Thirds;    and  Cliristy-s,  a  h.aise  that  was  full  of 
avrr.ig,.  players  wh<.  were  to,,  slack  to  got  their  seconds 
would  pull  off  the  Two  Cock     At  any  rate,' there  would  be  no 
laek  ot  excitement.     There  was  always  far  more  keenness 
shown  about  house  matches  than  school  matches,  a  fact 
which  worried  Buller  immensely.     He  thought  evcn'thing 
should  be  secondary-  to  the  interests  of  Femhurst.     ' 

On  the  last  Saturday  of  the  term  there  was  tlie  House 
Supper.     It  was  a  noble  affair.     The  bloods  came  down 
in  unmaculate  evening  dress  ;    even  the  untidiest  junior 
had  in\ix\  his  hair  and  put  on  a  clean  collar.     At  the  Sixth 
Form  table  sat  the  Chief,  some  guests,  Lovelace.  Clarke^  and 
a    certam    Ferguson,    who    edited    The    Fcrnhurst  School 
Magazine,  and  was  to  propose  the  health  of  the  old  boys 
of  whom  ab<,ut  twenty  had  come  down,  several  having 
helped  to  defeat  the  school  by  twenty  points  to  sixteen  in 
the  afternoon.     Never  had  s-)  much  food  been  seen  before 
Turner  had  boasted  that  he  always  went  into  training  a 
week  before  the  event,  so  as  to  enj<;y  it  more.     But  the 
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real  triumph  was  the  hot  punch.     As  stMjn  as  dessert  had 

l)cgun  till'  old  Ixpjs  trooped  out,  and  brought  in  a  huge 
stianiiiig  l.owl  of  punch,  from  which  the>'  filled  all  the 
glasses,  (icrdiiii  did  nut  like  it  much.  It  seemed  very 
li  t  and  strong.  Hut  eveiynnc  else  seemed  to.  Jeffries 
g<  t  a  little  excited. 

Then  speeches  followed.  The  Chief  proposed  the  fortune 
ol  the  House,  Clarke  answcnd  him.  Tlicre  was  the  usual 
applause  an<l  clapping.  But  the  real  event  was  Lovelace's 
spc'ch.  It  had  lucn  a  year  of  great  success.  The  Three 
t  ock  had  i)ecn  lost  hy  only  a  ver}-  small  margin.  The  Two 
(  oek  had  been  won  in  a  walk-over,  and  the  Thirds  by  two 
P'ints.  The  Senior  Cricket  and  the  Sports  Cup  had  also 
been  won  It  was  very  nearly  a  record  year.  Lovelace 
made  a  great  speech.  He  was  received  with  terrific 
appl.uise  ;  he  congratulated  the  House  on  its  performance  ; 
he  mentioned  individual  names ;  and  each  one  was  the 
signal  for  a  roar  of  cheering;  and  then,  at  the  end,  he 
Siiid  : 

"  And  now  I  have  a  message  to  the  House  from  the  old 
Ixns.  Let  us  have  the  Three  Cock  Cup  back  again  on  the 
School  House  sideboard.  It  is  the  place  where  it  should 
bo,  and  that's  the  place  where  we  are  going  to  put  it  ! 
Gentlemen,  The  Tliree  Cock  !  " 

Amid  a  deafening  noise  the  toast  was  drunk,  and  a  voice 
trom  the  back  yelled  out :  "  Three  cheers  for  L<jvelace  !  " 
His  health,  too,  was  drunk,  and  they  sang  For  he's  a  Jolly 
Good  I'dloxc. 

After  this  all  else  scemi  tame.  Ferguson  made  a 
speech  that  was  meant  to  be  very  funny,  but  rather  missed 
tire.  He  had  read  Dorian  Gray  the  whole  of  the  evening 
before,  underlining  appropriate  aphorisms.  But  to  the 
average  boy  Oscar  Wilde  is  (rather  hickily  perhaps)  a 
httle  too  advanced.  The  evening  finished  with  Auld  Lang 
Sync.  Evor}-one  stood  on  the  table  and  roared  himself 
hoarse.  The  score  in  damage  was  twenty  plates  broken 
beyond  repair,  sixteen  punch  glasses  in  fragments,  fourteen 
cracked  plates,  tw^  broken  gas  mantles.  When  the  revellers 
had  departed  the  hall  looked  rather  gloomy,  as  probably 
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Nero's  did   when    his   guests   fled   after   the   murder  of 
Britannicus. 

Next  morning  tlicrc  was  early  scr\'icc  f«)r  communicants. 
But  the  Schocjl  House  was  entirely  pagan.  Hardly  a 
man  went.  Oi.  Sunday  there  was  a  great  feed  in  Study  l6. 
Somehow  (^r  other  ten  people  got  packed  into  as  many 
S(iuarc  feet  ot  room.  Gordon  was  there  ;  and  Mansell,  of 
cimrse  ;  ColUns  came  i)  act  as  general  clown  ;  Fitzroy,  a 
small  triead  ol  Jeifrics,  sat  ui  a  far  corner  looking  rather 
uncomfortable.  Spence,  Carey  and  Tiddy  made  up  the 
numlur;  the  last  were  quite  the  ordinary-  Public  School 
type,  their  conversation  ran  entirely  on  games,  scandal  and 
the  w(.rk  they  had  not  done.     Lovelace  was  mildly  bored. 

••  It's  pretty  fair  rot,  ycju  know.  Here  have  I  been  fair 
sweating  away  at  the  e.xams.  every  minute  of  my  time,  and 
Jeffries,  who  has  not  done  a  stroke,  is  above  me." 

Jeffries  was  bottom  but  one. 

"  Oh,  rotten  luck.'"  said  Mansell.  "  You  should  do  like 
me.    Old  UhA  Claremont  said  I  had  done  damned  well !  " 

"  He  hardly  put  it  that  way,"  came  from  Gordon;  "but 
1  believe  Mansell  has  managed  more  or  less  to  dccei\'e  the 
examiners." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  that's  a  bit  thick,  you  know,"  said  Mansell. 
"  Oh,  damn,  who  is  that  at  the  door  ?  " 

There  was  a  feeble  knock.  "Come  in!"  shouted  at 
least  six  vcnces  sinmltane(iusly. 

Davenham  came  in  looking  rather  frightened. 

"  Im  sorrj'.  ...  Is  Caruthers  in  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  young  fellow,  he  is." 

"  Oh,  Caruthers,  Meredith  wants  you  !  " 

"  Damn  him,"  said  Gordon.  "  What  a  nuisance  these 
prefects  are." 

Ver>'  unwillingly  he  got  up  and  strolled  upstairs. 

He  was  away  rather  a  long  time.  After  twenty  minutes' 
absence  he  returned  rather  moodily. 

"  Hullo,  at  last ;  you've  been  the  hell  of  a  long  time," 
said  Hunter.     "  What  did  he  want  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing;  only  something  about  my  boxing  sub- 
scription." 
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" Well,  he  took  long  enough  about  it,  I  must  say. 
that  all  ?  " 

"  Of  Course.    Cake,  please,  Fitzroy  !  " 

The  subject  was  dropped. 

But  just  before  chapel  Jeffries  ran  into  Gordon  in  the 
cloister. 

"  Look  here,  Caruthers,  what  did  Meredith  really  want 
you  lor  ?     I  swear  I  won't  tell  anyone." 

"Oh,  well,  1  d<»n"t  mind  ycju  knowing.  .  .  .  Vou  know 
what  Meredith  is,  well-  1  nuan— oh,  yuu  know,  the  usual 
stuff.  He  wanted  me  to  nuet  him  out  fc>r  a  walk  to- 
morrow. I  told  him  in  p<jlite  language  to  go  to  the 
'  devil.'  " 

"  Good  L<rd,  did  you  really  ?  But  why  ?  If  Meredith 
gets  fed  up  with  you  he  could  give  you  the  hell  of  a  time." 

"  Oh,  I  know  ho.  could,  but  he  wouldn't  over  a  thing 
like  that.     Damn  it  all,  the  man  is  a  gentleman." 

'*  Of  course  he  is,  but  all  the  same  he  is  a  blood,  and  it 
pays  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  it's  risky— and  well,  I  think  the  whole 
idea  is  damned  silly  nonsense." 

Jeffrie    looked  at  him  rather  curiously. 

'■  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  that  is  iiow  the  small  boy 
always  looks  at  it."' 

It  was  only  for  an  hour  or  so,  however,  that  Gordon  let 
this  alfair  worr>-  him.  The  holidays  were  only  forty-eight 
hours  otf  and  he  was  longing  to  hear  the  results  of  the 
exams.,  and  to  know  whether  he  had  a  prize. 

Prize-giving  was  always  held  at  five  o'clock  on  the  last 
Monday.  And  the  afternoon  dragged  by  very  slowly. 
Mansell  assumed  a  cheerful  indifierence.  He  thought  his 
mot(^r  bike  fairly  certam.  Rumour  had  it  there  were  going 
to  be  at  least  twelve  promotions  into  the  L(jwer  Fifth. 
Jeffries  and  Lovelace  had  also  nothing  to  worry  about ; 
there  was  little  doubt  as  to  their  positions.  Hunter  special- 
ised in  chemistry',  and  had  done  no  examination  papers. 
But  for  Gordon  the  suspense  was  intolerable.  He  could 
find  nothing  to  do  ;  he  climbed  up  the  Abbey  tower,  and 
wrote  his  name  on  the  big  hand  of  the  clock  :  he  roped  up 
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his  playbo.x,  tipped  the  sch'xjl  porter;  and  still  there  was 
an  hour  and  a  hali  to  put  in.  Disconsolately  lie  wandered 
down  town.  Me  strolhd  into  (iisson's,  the  school  b(K>k- 
stllcTs:  it  contained  nothing  but  the  Home  University 
Librarj  st  ries  and  nunKTMUS  livfr^mans.  It  was  just  like 
his  hrst  tlay  over  again,  lint  at  last  hvc  o'clock  came,  and 
he  Silt  with  his  four  friends  at  the  back  ot  tli(!  big  school- 
room. He  grew  more  and  more  tirul  oi  hearing  the  lists 
of  the  Stdiud  and  Third  Forms  read  out.  \N'hat  interest 
did  he  take  in  tlic  doings  ot  I'apptnhtim  and  (juttridge 
ttrtius  ?  I\ .  A  was  reached  at  length.  The  list  was  read 
from  the  bottom. 

x\ot  placed  -  Hunter. 

Slowly  the  names  were  read  out  ;  the  single  ligures  were 
now  reachi'd  : 

Manscll-  term's  work,  eighteen.  E.xams.,  one.  Com- 
bincxl  order,  four. 

This  difference  of  position  caused  a  titter  to  run  round 
among  those  of  the  ScIkk)!  House  who  knew  the  cause  of  it. 
The  third  name  and  then  the  second  was  reached  : 

laruthers— Terms  wcjrk,  one.  Exams,  three.  Com- 
bined order,  one. 

Term's  Prize — Caruthcrs.     E.xams. — Mansell. 

The  latter's  performance  was  the  signal  for  an  uproarious 
outburst  of  applause,  in  wliich  laughter  played  a  large  part. 
There  was  still  more  merriment  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  got  as  a  prize  Sarior  Kcsarliis.  As  he  crudely 
put  it :  '*  What  the  bloody  hell  docs  it  mean  ?  "  Gordon  got 
Iftc  Indian  Mutiny,  by  Malleson.  Both  books  now  repose, 
as  do  most  prizes,  in  the  owners'  book-cases,  unread. 

"  Congrats,  Mansell,  old  fellow,"  yelled  Lovelace  minor, 
as  the  school  jxiured  out  at  the  end  of  the  prize-giving. 
"  Glorious  !    What  a  School  House  triumph." 

"  Yes,  you  know,"  said  Mansell.  "  But  it  doesn't  seem 
quite  fair,  and  I  am  damned  if  I  want  this  book.  It  looks 
the  most  utter  rot.  I  say,  shall  I  give  it  to  that  little  kid 
in  Buller's,  I  forget  his  name,  who  was  second  ?  He  looks 
a  bit  upset.    Shall  I,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  a  silly  fool,  Mansell."  said  Lovelace  major,  who 
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happened  to  overhear  the  conversation.  "  You've  ju  got 
the  only  prize  you're  ever  likely  to  get  for  work  ;  sticK  on 
to  it." 

The  rest  of  the  (lay  was  pure,  unalloyed  joy  to  Gordon, 
lie  rushed  <itf  after  tia  to  wire  tlie  news  lionie  ;  tljen  he 
sat  in  the  gallery  and  listemxl  to  the  concert.  He  had 
expected  to  enjoy  it  rather;  l)ut  the  scats  were  uncom- 
lortahle,  tlie  music  too  classical,  and  he  soon  stopped  paying 
.my  attention  to  the  clioir,  and  began  a  long  argument  with 
Collins  as  to  the  comix>sition  of  the  Two  Cock  scrum. 

The  ne.xt  morning  as  the  train  steamed  out  of  Femhurst, 
and  he  lay  back  in  the  carruigc  smoking  a  cigarette,  out- 
wardly with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  inwardly  with  the 
timid  nervousness  of  a  novice,  he  reflected  that,  in  spite  of 
the  Rev.  Rogers,  school  was  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  place. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

NEW    FACES 

"  I  SAY,  it  is  true  ;   Lovelace  major  has  left." 

"  Goijd  Lord,  no  ;  is  it  ?  " 

"  He's  not  on  the  House  list  ?  " 

"  I  heard  he'd  passed  int(j  the  army  at  last." 

"  I  wonder  who  he  was  sitting  next." 

'•  And  \vc  shall  have  that  silly  ass  Armour  captain  of 
the  House." 

"Ye  gods!" 

A  small  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  studies  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Easter  term.  Consternation  reigned. 
The  almost  impossible  had  happened.  Lovelace  major  had 
passed  into  Sandhurst  at  his  fifth  attempt,  and  Armour 
would  take  his  place  as  house  captain.  It  was  a  disaster. 
Armour  was  doubtless  a  most  worthy  fellow,  a  thoroughly 
honest,  hard-working  forward.  But  he  had  no  personality. 
When  he  passed  by,  fags  did  not  suddenly  stop  talking,  as 
they  did  when  Clarke  or  Meredith  rolled  past  them.  The 
term  before,  he  had  not  even  been  a  house  prefect.  The 
Three  Cuck,  which  had  once  seemed  such  a  certainty,  now 
became  a  forlorn  hope. 

"  It's  rotten,"  said  Lovelace  minor  that  night  in  the  dormi- 
tor>%  "  My  brother  didn't  think  he  had  the  very  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  passing.  He'd  mucked  it  up  four  times  running, 
only  tlie  silly  ass  h.d  done  both  the  unseens  with  "  the 
Bull  "  the  week  before,  and  he  was  tcxj  damned  slack  to 
alter  them,  and  write  them  down  wrong.  He  always  was 
an  ass,  my  brother."  ,   ,  ,  ■ 

Everj-one  was  sorr>-.  Even  "  the  Bull  "  regarded  him 
with  a  sort  of  indulgent  sentimentality.  He  never  saw 
very  much  good  in  a  School  House  captam  as  long  as  he 
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was  there  ;  but  as  Sf)on  a  >  he  lett,  all  his  faults  were  tor- 
gotten,  and  virtues  that  he  had  never  possessed  were  flung 
at  him  in  profusion.  The  result  was  that  '"  the  Bull  " 
said  to  the  School  House  captain  of  each  generation  :  '*  I 
liavc  had  more  trouble  with  you  than  any  Femhurst  boy 
I  have  ever  met.  You  can't  see  beyond  the  length  of 
your  (nvn  dining-hall.  Sec  big.  See  the  impxatance  of 
Femhurst,  and  the  insignificance  of  yourself." 

But  no  (me  was  more  sorr^'  than  Armour.  He  did  not 
want  rcsponsil)ility  ;  he  had  not  sought  for  it.  He  wished 
to  have  fought  in  the  School  House  battles  as  a  private, 
not  as  an  officer.  He  loved  the  House,  and  longed  for  its 
success,  and  trembled  to  think  that  he  might  ruin  its  chances 
liy  a  weak  and  vacillating  captaincy.  Moreover,  he  felt 
tliat  he  had  no  one  to  back  him  up.  Meredith,  Robey 
and  Simonds,  the  other  members  of  the  First  Fifteen  in  the 
House,  were  all  grousing  and  wondering  how  large  a  score 
the  outhouses  would  run  up  in  the  Three  Cock.  No  one 
placed  any  confidence  in  his  abilities.  He  was  entirely 
alone. 

The  next  day  was  pouring  wet ;  the  ground  was  under 
water.  Most  house  captains  would  have  sent  their  houses 
for  a  run.  But  Annour  wanted  to  make  his  start  as  early 
as  possible.  He  couldn't  bear  to  delay.  That  afternoon 
the  probable  Thirds  side  played  against  the  rest  of  the 
House,  with  the  exception  of  the  Second  colours.  Armour 
had  never  felt  so  nervous  before  ;  it  was  actually  the  first 
time  lie  liad  ref creed  on  a  game.  Jeffries  was  captain  of 
the  Tliirds,  and  kicked  off.  It  was,  of  course,  a  scrappy 
game.  On  such  a  day  good  football  was  impossible.  The 
outrides  hardly  touclied  the  ball  once.  But  the  forwards, 
covered  in  mud  from  head  to  foot,  had  their  full  share  of 
work.  Jeffries  was  ubiquitous;  he  led  the  "grovel" 
(as  the  scrum  was  called  at  Fernhurst),  and  kept  it  together, 
(iordon  had  verj'  little  chance  of  distinguishing  himself; 
but  he  did  one  or  two  dribbles,  and  managed  to  collar 
Mansell  the  only  time  he  looked  like  getting  away.  Love- 
lace minor,  who  played  fly-half,  had  notliiiig  to  do  except 
stop  forward  rushes,  was  kicked  all  over  his  body,  got  veiy 
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cold  and  never  had  a  chance  once.  He  was  utterly  miserable 
the  whole  hour.  All  this  was  in  favour  of  Armour.  He 
knew  nothing  about  three-quarter  work,  but  he  had  played 
forward  ever  since  he  had  gone  to  the  Femhurst  preparatory 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  could  always  spot  the  worker  and  the 
slacker,  which  Lovelace  major  never  could.  On  the  whole, 
taking  a  house  game  was  not  so  terri lying  after  all ;  by 
half-time  he  had  forgotten  his  nervousness  in  his  excitement 
at  watching  how  his  side  was  going  to  shape. 

"  You  know,  I  don't  think  Armour  so  rotten  as  people 
said  he  would  be,"  Siiid  Gindon,  as  they  came  up  after  the 
game.     "  I  th(<ught  he  was  all  right.' 

"  Oh  yes,  he's  not  so  bad  ;  but  he  docs  not  seem  much 
when  you  shove  him  next  to  Lovelace  major." 

"  Well,  you  know,"  said  Jeffries,  "  he  does  know  some- 
thing alwut  forward  play,  which  I  am  damned  if  Lovelace 

did." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  Init  all  tlie  same  Lovelace  was  the  man  to 
win  matches."  Mansill  was  an  outside,  and  loved  dash  and 
brilliance,  but  the  forwards  were  not  s<jrr>-  to  have  someone 
in  command  who  understood  them.  Armour  had  begun 
well. 

There  are  still  people  who  will  maintain  that  the  ideal 
schoolboy  in  school  hours  thinks  only  about  Vergil  and 
Sophocles,  and  in  the  field  concentrates  entirely  on  drop 
kicks  and  yorkcrs.  But  that  boy  does  not  exist ;  and  in 
the  Easter  term  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  anything  but 
house  matches.  Those  who  were  in  the  power  of  some 
form  martinet  had  a  terrible  time  this  term.  But  Gordon 
and  Manscll  found  themselves  s;ifoly  at  rest  in  Claremont's 
form  and  Greek  set,  and  made  up  their  minds  just  to  stay 
there  and  do  only  enough  work  to  avoid  being  bottled. 

For  the  Lower  Fifth  was  certainly  the  refuge  of  many 
weather-beaten  mariners.  Pat  Jt)hnstone  had  laboriously 
worked  up  from  the  bottom  form,  led  on  only  by  the  hope 
that  one  day  he  would  reach  V'.  B,  and  there  repose  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  living  his  last  terms  in  peace.  Ruddock 
had  once  set  out  with  high  hopes  of  reaching  the  Sixth ; 
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his  first  term  he  had  won  a  Divinity  prize  in  the  Shell. 
But  under  Claremont  he  had  discovered  the  truth,  learnt 
long  ago  in  the  land  of  Lotus  Eaters,  "that  slumber  is 
more  sweet  than  toil!"  The  back  benches  of  that  room 
were  strewn  with  shattered  hopes.  Small  intelligent 
scholars  came  up  and  passed'  by  on  their  way  to  Balliol 
Scliolarships ;  but  the  faces  at  the  back  of  the  room  re- 
mauied  terribly  somnolent  and  happy.  A  certain  Banbury 
had  been  there  for  three  years  and  had  earned  the  nickname 
(»f  "old  Father  Time,"  and  Mansell,  too,  swore  he  would 
enrol  himself  with  tho  Lost  Legion,  while  even  Gordon  said 
that  nothing  would  shift  him  from  there  for  at  least  a  year. 

Claremont  had  many  strange  ideas,  the  most  striking  of 
which  was  the  belief  that  boys  felt  a  passionate  love  for 
p  ictr^'.  The  average  boy  has  probably  read  all  the  poetry 
he  will  e  /er  read  terms  before  he  ever  reaches  the  Fifth  Form. 
By  the  time  he  is  in  Shell  he  has  learnt  to  appreciate 
Kipling,  the  more  choice  bits  of  Don  Juan  and  a  few  plain- 
spoken  passages  in  Shakespeare.  If  English  Literature 
were  taught  diflerently,  if  he  were  led  by  stages  from 
Macaulay  to  Scott,  from  Byn  n  to  Rossetti,  he  might 
perliaps  apprc-iate  the  splendid  heritage  of  song,  but  as  it 
is,  swung  straight  from  //  to  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale 
he  finds  the  "  shy  beauty "  of  Keats  most  imutterable 
nonsense.  Claremont,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
ran  his  form  accordingly.  In  repetition  this  was  especially 
noticeable.  Kennedy,  a  small  boy  with  glasses,  who  was 
always  word-f>erfect,  would  nervously  mumble  through 
Henr>-  V.'s  speech  (they  always  learnt  Shakespeare)  in 
an  accurate  but  totally  uninspired  way.  Mansell  would 
stand  at  the  back  of  the  form  and  blunder  out  blank  verse, 
much  of  which  was  his  own,  and  little  of  which  was  Shake- 
speare, but  which  certainly  sounded  most  impressive, 

"  Well,  Kennedy,"  Claremont  would  say,  "  you  certainly 
know  your  words  very  well,  but  I  can't  bear  the  way  you 
say  them.  Five  out  of  twenty.  Mansell,  you  evidently 
have  made  little  attempt  to  learn  your  repetition  at  all, 
but  I  love  your  fervour.  One  so  rarely  finds  anyone  really 
affected  by  the  passion  of  poetry.     Fifteen  out  of  twenty." 
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During  his  two  years  in  the  Lower  Fifth  Mansell  never 
once  spent  more  than  five  minutes  learning  his  "  rep," 
yet  on  no  occasion  did  he  get  less  than  twelve  out  of  twenty. 
A  bare  outline  was  required,  a  loud  voice  supplied  the  rest. 

In  this  form  it  was  tliat  Gordon  first  began  to  crib. 
He  did  not  do  it  to  get  marks.  He  merely  wished  to  avoid 
being  "  bottled."  Some  headmasters,  and  the  writers  to 
The  Bov's  Own  Paper,  draw  lurid  pictures  of  the  bully  who 
by  cribbing  steals  the  prize  from  the  poor  innocent  who 
looks  up  over)'  word  in  a  big  Liddell  and  Scott ;  but  such 
people  don't  exist.  No  one  ever  cribbed  in  order  to  get  a 
prize:  they  crib  from  more  slackness.  Mansell's  exam, 
prize  in  I\'.  A  is  al)out  the  only  instance  of  a  prize  won 
by  cribbing.     Besides,  cribbing  is  an  art. 

Ruddock,  for  instance,  when  he  used  to  go  on  to  translate, 
was  accustomed  to  take  up  his  Vergil  in  one  haud  and  his 
Bohn  in  the  other. 

"  What  is  that  other  book.  Ruddock  ? "  Claremont 
asketl  once. 

"  Some  notes,  sir,"  was  the  perfectly  truthful  answer. 

Ruddock  was,  moreover,  an  altruist ;  he  always  worked 
for  the  gf)od  of  his  fellow-men.  One  Jay,  when  Mansell 
was  bungling  most  abominably  with  his  Euripides,  he 
flung  his  Bohn  along  the  desk,  Mansell  picked  it  up,  propped 
it  in  front  of  him  and  read  it  off.  Claremont  never  noticed. 
This  was  the  start  of  a  great  system  of  combination.  Every- 
one at  the  beginning  of  the  term  paid  twopence  to  the 
general  account  with  which  Ruddock  bought  some  Short 
Steps  to  Accurate  Translations.  As  each  person  went  on  to 
translate,  the  book  was  passed  to  him  and  he  read  straight 
out  of  it.  The  translating  was,  in  consequence,  always  of 
a  remarkably  high  standard.  Claremont  never  understood 
why  examinations  always  proved  the  signal  for  a  general 
collapse.  Histor\',  however,  was  a  subject  that  had  long 
been  a  worr>'  to  the  form.  Dates  are  irrevocable  facts  and 
cannot  be  altered,  they  must  be  learnt.  At  one  time,  when 
Claremont  said.  "  Shut  your  book.  I  will  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions," everyone  shut  their  Latin  grammars  loudly  and 
kept  their  history  books  open  ;    but  this  was  rather  too 
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obvious  a  ruse ;  Claremont  began  to  spot  it.  Something 
had  to  be  done.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  expect  any  member 
of  the  form  to  prepare  a  lesson.  It  was  Gordon  who 
finally  devised  a  plan.  . 

"  Please,  sir."  he  said  one  day.  "  don't  you  thmk  we 
should  find  history  much  more  interesting  if  we  could  bnng 

in  maps."  ^     i       i 

"Well,  perhaps  it  would,"  said  Claremont  sleepily. 
"  I  am  sure  the  form  is  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your 
kind   thought.     Anyone  who  wants  to.  may  bring   in   a 

map."  ,  •  ,    u 

Next  day  cver^'one  had  found  a  huge  atlas  which  he 
propped  up  on  the  desk  ;  and  which  completely  hid  evcry- 
thine  except  the  student's  actual  head.  There  was  now 
no  fear  of  an  open  book  being  spotted,  it  was  so  very  simple 
to  shut  it  when  Claremont  began  to  walk  about,  and  be^iides 
...  it  made  the  icsson  so  much  more  interesting. 

And  so  Gordon  and  Mansell  were  able  to  discuss  football 
the  whole  of  evening  hall,  never  do  a  stroke  of  work,  and 
yet  get  quite  a  respectable  half-term  report. 

Tlie  interest  in  the  Tliirds  was  now  becoming  intense. 
As  was  expected.  BuUer's  easily  beat  all  the  outhouses,  with 
Claremont's    house    as    runners-up.      Claremont's    house 
had  once  been  the  great  athletic  house,  but  when  a  house 
master  takes  but  little  interest  in  a  house's  performances, 
that  house  is  apt  to  get  stale,  and  stion  Claremont's  became 
a  name  for  mediocrity.     As  a  house  it  was  like  \'.  B,  a 
happy  land  where  no  one  worried  about  anything,  and  it  was 
quite  safe  to  smoke  in  the  studies  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
A  side  made  up  of  two  houses  that  had  never  played  together 
before  was  bound  to  lack  the  combination  of  a  side  that 
had  played  together  for  several  weeks.     But  the  School 
House  was  always  playing  against   superior  weight  and 
strength,  and  mo're  than  once  had  found  itself  unable  to 
sustain  their  efforts,  and  after  leading  up  to  half-time  went 
clean  to  pieces  in  the  last  ten  minutes.     It  is  pretty  hard 
to  hold  a  "  grovel  "  several  stones  heavier  for  over  an  hour, 
and  this  year  even  Armour  was  a  little  doubtful  about  the 
lightness  of  his  side.    To  Gordon  and  Jeffries,  of  course, 
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defeat  seemed  impossible.  Last  year  Jeffries  had  played 
in  a  winning  side  and  Gordon  had  yet  to  see  the  House  lose 
a  match.  But  Mansell  smiled  sadly  ;  he  had  played  in  a 
good  many  losing  sides.  Gordon  dreamed  football  night 
and  day.  He  saw  himself  securing  wonderful  last-minute 
tries,  and  bringing  off  amazing  collars  when  all  seemed 
lost.  But  all  his  liopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Two  days  before  the  game  he  slipped  coming  downstairs, 
fell  with  his  wrist  under  him,  and  with  his  artn  in  splints 
and  sling  had  to  watch  from  the  touch-line  an  outhouse 
victory  of  ten  points  to  nothing.  The  usual  thing  happened 
— the  House  was  just  not  strong  enough.  Jeffries  played 
a  great  game,  and  fought  an  uphill  fight  splendidly  ;  Love- 
lace only  missed  a  drop  goal  by  inches ;  Fletcher,  an  un- 
disciplined forward,  did  great  damage  till  warned  by  the 
referee.  But  weight  told,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
half  the  House  were  penned  in  their  twenty-five,  while  the 
school  got  over  twice.  Very  miserably  the  House  sat  down 
to  tea  that  evening.  It  added  insult  to  injury  when  an 
impertinent  fag  from  BuUer's  walked  in  in  the  middle  and 
demanded  the  cup.  Armour  managed  to  keep  his  temper, 
but  that  fag  did  not  forget  for  weeks  the  booting  Gordon 
gave  him  the  next  day.  Still  it  was  a  poor  revenge  for  a 
lost  cup. 

Whatever  little  chance  there  had  ever  been  of  Gordon 
getting  a  place  in  the  Two  Cock  was,  of  course,  quite 
destroyed  by  his  accident.  The  doctor  said  he  ought  not 
to  play  again  for  at  least  three  weeks.  And  so  it  was  that, 
as  far  as  football  was  concerned,  Gordon  found  himself 
rather  out  of  it.  All  his  friends  were  in  the  thick  of  every- 
thing. Mansell  was  captain  of  the  Two  Cock,  Jeffries  was 
leading  the  scrum.  Hunter  was  being  tried  as  scrum  half, 
and  Lovelace  was  in  training  as  a  reserve.  He  rlone  was 
doing  nothing.  For  a  few  days  the  afternoons  seemed  un- 
bearably long.  But  Gordon  had  a  remarkable  gift  for 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances.  And  he  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  striking  up  new  acquaintances.  So  far,  he 
had  had  very  little  to  do  with  those  outside  his  actual  set, 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  he  was  hardly  on  speaking 
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terms,  and  of  Archie  Fletcher  he  knew  little  except  the 
name. 

Archie  Fletcher  was  a  great  person.  "  great  "  in  fact  was 
the  only  adjective  that  really  fitted  him.  lie  had  only 
two  real  objects  in  life,  one  was  to  get  his  House  cap,  the 
other  was  to  enjoy  himself.  And  his  love  of  pleasure 
usually  took  the  form  of  ragging  masters.  Ragging  with 
him  did  not  consist  in  mere  spasmodic  episodes  of  bravado 
which  usually  ended  in  a  beating.  He  had  reduced  it  to 
a  science.  It  was  to  him  the  supreme  art.  At  present  he 
was  suffering  from  a  kick  on  the  knee  which  he  had  received 
in  the  Thirds,  and  he  and  Gordon  found  themselves  con- 
stantly thrown  together. 

Archie  (no  one  ever  called  him  anything  else)  was  a 
splendid  companion.  He  had  an  enormous  repertoire  of 
anecdotes  which  he  was  never  tired  of  telling,  and  every 
one  finished  in  exactly  the  same  way :  "  Believe  me, 
Caruthers,  some  rag."  Oh,  a  great  man,  forsooth,  was 
Archie !  He  had  cynically  examined  every  master  with 
whom  he  had  anything  to  do,  pick^  him  to  pieces,  found 
out  his  faults,  and  then  played  on  his  weaknesses.  Some- 
times, however,  he  went  a  little  too  far.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  doing  chemistry  with  a  certain  Jenks,  a  very  fiery 
little  man.  who  really  believed  in  the  educational  value  of 
"  stinks."  So  did  Archie ;  it  gave  him  scope  to  exercise 
his  genius  for  playing  the  fool.  But  this  day  he  over- 
stepped the  bounds.  In  the  distance  he  saw  Blake,  his 
pet  aversion,  carefully  working  out  an  experiment.  A  piece 
of  glass  tubing  was  at  hand ;  Jenks  was  not  looking ; 
Archie  fixed  the  tube  to  the  waterspout,  turned  the  tap ; 
a  cascade  of  HjO  rose  in  the  air  and  fell  on  Blake's  apparatus ; 
there  was  a  crash  of  falling  glass.    Jenks  spun  round. 

"  Oh ,  is  that  you,  Fletcher,  you  stupid  fellow  ?  Come 
over  here.  I  shall  have  to  beat  you.  Now  then,  where's 
my  cane  gone !  Oh,  then  I  shall  have  to  use  some  rubber 
tubing-  -stoop  down,  stoop  down  !  " 

Laboriously  Archie  bent  down  ;  Jenks  bent  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing  double — its  length  was  hardly  a  f(x>t — 
and  gave  Archie  a  feeble  blow.    It  could  not  possibly  have 
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hurt  him.  But  the  victim  leapt  in  the  air,  clutching  the 
seat  of  his  trousers. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  screamed.  "  Oh,  sir,  oh,  sir !  You  have  hurt 
me,  sir.     You  are  so  strong,  sir." 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  rf)\vard,  too,  are  you  ?  "  said  the 
delighted  Jcnks.     "  Stoop  down  again  ;  stoop  down  !  " 

The  form  rocked  with  laughter. 

Archie  received  four  strokes  in  all,  and  after  each  he 
went  thn»ugh  the  same  performance.  Jenks  thought 
himself  a  second  Hercules  ;  he  repeated  the  storj'  in  the 
common  rot)m.  Archie  repeated  it  also  in  the  studies : 
"  Believe  me,  you  fellows   scime  rag  !  " 

A  great  man,  and  after  *  .ordon's  own  heart !  Ever  since 
he  had  been  free  from  the  grip  of  the  preparatory  school 
he  had  leamt  to  loathe  all  masters  in  the  abstract.  They 
were  all  right  in  themselves  ;  but  as  a  whole  they  were  to 
him  essentially  vile — inflictions  that  were  none  the  less 
distasteful  because  they  were  necessary.  If  they  had  been 
unnecessary',  there  woiild  have  been  a  real  cause  for  com- 
plaint. It  is  great  fun  being  a  martyr.  But  the  theory 
of  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  gives  little  pleasure 
when  one  is  being  most  descr\'edly  birched.  The  authority 
of  the  schoolmaster  was  a  nuisance,  it  was  something  to 
have  fought  it  even  in  a  small  way.  The  subsequent  report 
matters  little.     Sat  eat  Pi(i;nasse. 

On  a  bleak,  rainy  afternoon  Gordon  and  Fletcher  watched 
the  overwlielming  defeat  of  the  House  in  the  Two  Cock. 
The  score  was  over  thirty  points  ;  Mansell  played  only  very 
moderately  ;  Jeffries  was  quite  off  his  game.  A  gloom 
settled  down  over  the  House,  eveiyone  became  peevish 
and  discontented.  It  was  said  that  the  great  days  of  House 
footer  were  over.  To  lose  both  the  Thirds  and  the  Two 
Cock  was  a  disgrace.  No  one  expected  anj^hing  but  a 
rout  in  the  Three  Cock.  There  were  bets  in  the  day-room 
as  to  whether  the  score  would  be  under  fifty.  Inteffest 
centred  entirely  on  who  would  get  their  House  caps. 
With  Lovelace  away,  the  three-qu'-rter  line  would  be  in- 
nocuous: the  forwards  always  had  been  weak.  The  House 
were  bad  losers,  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  victories. 
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"  Jkffrtfs  was  pretty  hot  stuff  to-day,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  r,( .( 1(1  Lord !  yes.  If  ho  plays  half  as  well  as  that  in  the 
Three  Cock  he'll  get  his  House  cap." 

It  was  just  after  tea.  ManscU  was  l\-ing  back  in  an  easy- 
chair  with  his  feet  on  the  table  ;  he  was  dead  tired  after  a 
stronui lus  game.  Gord< >n  was  sitting  on  the  table.  Hunter 
recHned  in  the  window  seat. 

"  Where  is  he,  by  the  way  ?  "  said  Gordon.  "  I  didn't  see 
him  in  to  tea." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  sr)meone  asked  him  out.  Isn't  he  rather 
a  pal  of  the  Jacobs  in  Cheap  Street  ?  " 

"  I  heard  that  there  was  a  bit  of  a  row  on,"  said  Hunter. 
"  I  couldn't  quite  make  out  what  about.  ...  Oh.  by 
Jove,  that's  him." 

Jeffries'  voice  was  heard  down  the  passage:  "Man- 
sell." 

A  voice  answered  him  :    "  Here;  No.  34." 

Jeffries  was  lieard  running  upstairs  ;  he  entered  looking 
verv'  dejected. 

"'  Hullo !  Cheer  up  !  "  shouted  Mansell.  "  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  you  could  have  nm  like  that  after  this  after- 
noon's game.    Where've  you  been  ?  " 

"  I  say  .  .  .  I'm  in  the  deuce  of  a  row." 

There' was  a  shriek  of  laughter.  Jeffries  was  always  in  a 
row  •.  and  he  always  exaggerated  its  importance. 

"  EKm't  laugh.     It's  no  damned  joke.     I've  got  bunked." 

Silence  suddenly  fell  on  the  gnmp. 

"  But  .  .  .  what  the  hell  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"Oh,  Chief's  found  out  all  about  me  and  Fitzroy,  and 
I've  got  to  go  !  " 
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"  But  I  never  thought  there  was  really  anything  in  that," 

said  Gordon.     "  I  thought " 

"  Oh,  well,  then?  was.  I  know  I'm  an  awful  swine  and  all 
that- —  Oh,  it's  pretty  damnable;  and  tlic  Three  Cock,  too  ! 
I  l)clicvc  I  shr»uld  have  got  my  House  cap  !  ...  I  wasn't 
so  dusty  to-day     and  I  heard  .\rmour  say.  as  he  came  off 

the  field Damn,  what  the  bloody  hell  does  it  matter 

what  Armour  said  ?  It's  over  now.  I  just  got  across  for 
a  minute  to  see  you  men,  ...  I  said  I  wanted  a  book.  .  ,  . 
Lord.  I  can't  believe  it.  .  .  ." 

When    he   stoppetl   speaking   there  was  again   a   dead 
silence.     None  of  the  three  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  such  a  tragedy  before.     Never.  (    .rdon  thought,  had 
the  Greek  idea  of  Nemesis  seemed  so  „irong. 
Hunter  broke  the  silence. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know.     I  shall  go  home,  and  then,  I  suppose, 
I  shall  have  to  go  to  France  or  Germany,  or  perhaps  some 
crammer.     I  don't  know  or  care  .  ,  ,  it's   bound  to  be 
pretty  rotten.  .  .  ." 

He  half  smiled. 
^^  "  My  God.  and  it's  damned  unfair,"  Mansell  said  suddenly. 
"  There  are  jolly  few  of  us  here  any  better  than  you.  and 
look  at  the  bloods,  every  one  of  them  as  fast  as  the  devil,  and 

you  have  to  go  just  because Oli,  it's  damned  unft     " 

Then  Jeffries'  wild  anger,  the  anger  that  had  made  him 
so  brilliant  an  athlete,  burst  out :  "  Unfair  ?  Yes,  that's 
the  right  word  ;  it  is  unfair.  Who  made  me  what  I  am 
but  Femhurst  ?  Two  years  ago  I  came  here  as  innocent 
as  Caruthers  there :  never  knew  anything.  Femhurst 
taught  me  everything  ;  Femhurst  made  me  worship  games, 
and  think  that  they  alone  mattered,  and  everything  else 
could  go  to  the  deuce.  I  heard  men  say  about  bloods 
whose  lives  were  an  open  scandal.  '  Oh  it's  all  right,  they 
can  play  football.'  I  thought  it  was  all  right  too.  Fem- 
hurst made  me  think  it  was.  And  now  Femhurst,  that  has 
made  me  what  I  am,  turns  round  and  says,  '  You  are  not 
fit  to  be  a  member  of  this  great  school !  '  and  I  have  to  go. 
Oh.  it's  fair,  isn't  it  ?  " 
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Ho  dropp  H  exhausted  into  a  chair.  After  a  pituse  he 
went  on  : 

"  Oh,  well,  it's  no  use  grousing.  I  suppose  if  one  hits 
length  l)alls  on  the  middle  stump  over  square  leg's  head 
one  must  run  the  risk  of  being  bowled  ;  and  I  didn't  believe 
in  sticking  in  and  doing  nothing.  '  Get  on  or  get  out,' 
and,  well,  I'vt  got  out."'    He  laughed  rather  hysterically. 

Again  silence 

Sluwly  Jelfrits  got  up. 

'•  Well,  good-bye,  yuxx  men."  He  shook  hands.  As  he 
optntxl  the  dotir  he  paused  for  a  second,  laughed  to  himself : 
'Oil.  its  funny,  bloody  funny,"  he  murmured.  "Not  fit 
fur  Fernhurst.  .  .  .  Bloody  funny."  He  laughed  again, 
Intterly.     The  door  closed  slowly. 

Jeltries'  footsteps  could  be  heard  on  the  stairs.  They 
grew  fainter  ;  the  door  leading  to  the  Chief's  side  of  the 
House  slammed.  Down  the  study  passage  a  gramophone 
struck  up  Florric  u'us  a  Flapfycr. 

In  Study  34  there  was  an  awful  stillness. 

That  evening  on  the  way  down  to  supper  Gordon  over- 
heard Armour  say  to  Meredith  : 

'■  What  a  fool  that  man  Jeffries  is,  getting  bunked,  and 
mucking  up  the  grovel.    Damned  ass,  the  man  is." 

Meredith  agreed. 

Gord«)n  didn't  care  very  much  just  now  about  the  result 
of  a  House  match.  He  had  lost  a  friend.  Armour  had 
lust  a  cog  in  a  machine. 

As  was  c.xpccte ',  the  Three  Cock  proved  a  terribly  «>ne- 
sidcd  game.  The  House  played  pluckily,  and  for  the  first 
half  kept  the  score  down  to  eight  points ;  Imt  during  the 
last  twenty  minutes  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  cit 
the  strong  outhouse  combination.  The  side  became 
demoralised,  and  went  absolutely  to  pieces.  Armour  did 
not  give  a  single  House  cap. 

After  the  Three  Cock  there  was  a  period  of  four  weeks 
during  which  the  best  athletes  trained  for  the  sports,  while 
the  rest  of  the  school  played  hockey.  It  was  generally 
considered  a  sort  of  holiday  after  the  stress  of  house  matches. 
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Usually  it  served  its  puq>isc  well,  hut  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Houst;  this  year  it  ',>as  utterly  disastrous.  The  whole 
house  was  in  a  iiif,'lily  stniiif,',  discouteiiled  state;  it  had 
nothiiif^  to  work  for  ;  it  had  <.nly  failures  to  look  back  upon. 
The  result  was  a  general  opposititjn  to  authority.  For  a 
week  or  so  there  was  a  continuous  row  going  on  in  the 
studies.  Window-frames  were  I'roken ;  cliairs  were 
smashed;  nearly  ever^-  day  one  or  other  member  of  the 
House  was  hauletl  before  the  Chief,  for  trouble  of  some  sort. 
Hut  things  did  not  reach  a  nal  head  till  one  night  in  hall, 
just  before  Palm  Sunday.  There  was  a  lecture  for  the 
Si.xth  Fonn  ;  Armour  was  taking  hall  ;  and  the  only 
prefect  in  the  studies  was  Sandiiam,  who  iiad  a  headache 
and  had  got  leave  olf  the  lecture.  It  did  not  take  long  for 
the  good  news  to  spread  round  the  tt::.!ies  that  only  '*  the 
Cockroach  "  was  about. 

The  first  sign  of  trouble  was  a  continual  sound  of  open- 
ing doors.  Archie  was  rushing  round,  stirring  up  strife; 
then  there  came  a  sound  of  many  vcaccs  from  the  entrance 
of  the  studies,  where  were  tiie  fire  hose  and  the  gas  meter. 
Suddenly  the  gas  was  turned  out  thntughout  the  whole 
buiUUng,  and  pandemonium  broke  out. 

It  would  be  imi>ossible  to  describe  the  tumult  made  by 
a  whole  Ik.usc  that  was  inspired  by  only  one  idea:  the 
desire  to  make  a  noise.  Tiie  voice  of  Sandiiam  rose  in  a 
high-pitched  wail  over  and  again  above  the  uproar;  but 
it  was  pitch  dark,  hv.  could  see  none  of  the  offenders.  Then 
all  at  once  there  was  peace  again,  the  lights  went  up,  and 
everj-one  was  cjuietly  working  in  his  study.  It  had  been 
admirably  worked  out.     Archie  was  "  some  "  organiser. 

For  tlie  time  licing  the  matter  ended  ;  but  in  a  day  or 
two  rumours  of  the  rebellion  had  reached  Clarke.  Strong 
steps  had  to  l)e  taken  ;  and  Clarke  was  not  the  man  to 
shirk  his  c!.ity. 

That  evening  after  prayers  he  got  up  and  addressed  the 
House. 

"  I  have  been  told  li.at  two  nights  ago,  when  I  was 
absent,  there  was  a  most  unseemly  uproar  in  the  studies. 
I  am  not  going  into  details  :  yuu  all  know  quite  well  what 
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I  mean.     I  want  anyone  wh«i  assisted  in  the  disturbance 
to  stand  up." 

There  was  nf»t  a  move.  The  idea  that  the  I^lhUc  Schtxil 
boy's  Code  of  hon<iur  forces  him  to  own  up  at  once  is 
entirely  erroneous.  Boys  only  own  up  when  they  arc 
bound  to  be  fo'  .d  out ;   they  are  not  quixotic. 

"Well,  the:.,  as  no  one  has  spoken,  I  shall  have  to  take 
forcible  mi-.i.sures.  Everyone  above  IV.  A  (for  the  Ljwer 
School  (lid  thdr  prfparatimi  in  tlic  day-room)  will  do  me  a 
hundred  lines  everj'  day  t'll  the  end  of  the  term.  Thank 
yiiu." 

That  night  there  was  loud  cursing.  Clarke  had  hardly 
a  supi>trter,  the  otlier  prefects,  with  the  exception  of 
Ferguson,  who  did  not  count  lor  much  in  the  way  of 
things,  agreed  with  Meredith,  who  said  : 

"  If  the  Cockroach  can't  keep  order,  how  can  Clarke 
e.xpcct  tiiere  should  be  absolute  quiet  ?  It's  the  Chief's 
fault  for  making  stich  prefects.     Damned  silly,  I  call  it." 

The  term  did  not  end  without  a  further  row.  There  had 
been  from  time  inimemorial  a  system  by  which  corps  clothes 
were  common  property.  Evcrj-one  flung  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  on  Tuesday  after  parade ;  the  matron 
Sorted  them  out  after  a  fashion  ;  l)ut  most  people  on  the 
next  Tuesday  afterntjon  found  themselves  with  two  tunics 
and  no  trousers,  or  two  hats  and  only  one  puttee.  But 
no  one  cared.  The  person  who  had  two  tunics  flung  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  then  went  in  search  of  some 
spare  trousers.  Ever^'one  was  clothed  somehow  in  the 
end.  There  were  always  enough  clothes  to  go  round. 
There  were  bound  to  be  at  least  ten  people  who  had  got 
leave  off.     It  was  a  convenient  socialism. 

But  one  day  FitzMorris  turned  up  on  parade  in  a  pair 
of  footer  shorts,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  First  l.leven  blazer. 
He  was  a  bit  of  a  nut.  and  finding  his  clothes  gone,  went 
on  strangely  garbed,  merely  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what 
would  happen.     A  good  deal  did  happen. 

As  Soon  as  the  corps  was  dismissed  there  was  a  clothes 
inspection.  And  the  garments  r)f  FitzMorris  were  found 
distributed  on  various  bodies.    Clarke  again  addressed  the 
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House.  Anyone  in  future  discovered  wearing  an,  .'  ..se's 
clothes  would  be  severely  dealt  with.    But  the  House  was 

even,  single  piece  of  clothing  :  identification  was  impossib" 
F  tzMorns  umcd  up  at  the  next  parade  with  onrputt^ 
missmg.  and  a  tunic  that  could  not  meet  across  his^ches? 
There  was  another  inspection,  but  this  time  it  revS 

Hy    .^^''^'^'""^  ^^^'^  th'"*  he  was  wearing  his  own 

doles;    there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  he  was  n^ 

For  the  time  Clarke  was  discr)mfited 
HtzMnrris  set  out  on  his  Easter  holidays  contented  with 

himself  and  the  world,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  had 
horoughly  srjuashed  that  blighter  Clarke.  The  head  of 
he  H<.use  returned  to  his  lonely  home  on  the  moors.  veS 

thoughtful-thc  next  term  would  be  his  last  ^ 

On   the   first  Sunday  of  the  summer  term  the  Chief 

preached  a  sermon  the  effect  of  which  Gordon  never  forgot 

He  was  speakmg  on  the  subject  of  memory  and  remo^' 
It  may  be  m  a  few  months."  he  said.  "  it  may  be  not  for 

three  or  four  years;    but  at  any  rate  before  very  lon^ 

H^  TnH  rt  """^  ^^,^''"  ''^"^^  ^"  ^^^"^  °"  the  threXold  oi 
life,  and  lookmg  back  you  wiU  have  to  decide  whether  you 
have  made  the  best  of  your  Femhurst  days.  For  a  fZ 
moments  I  ask  you  to  imagine  that  it  is  your  last  day  at 
school.  How  will  it  feel  if  you  have  to  look  back  L  thiiSc 
only  of  shattered  hopes,  of  bright  unfulfilled  promS> 

t^Tn  h"^^^  '/k^^""^  '"^  ^'  «"^  ^^  i"fi"ite  pathos.  Tut 
to  the  pathos  of  human  sorrow  there  is  no  need  to  add  the 
pathos  of  failure  Oh.  I  know  you  are  many  of  you  sayteg 
to  yourselves :  'There  is  heaps  of  time.  VVe'U  enjoy  STr? 
selves  whie  we  have  the  chance.  It  is  not  for^S^^e^ 
ong  !  No,  you  are  right  thore  :  it  is  not  for  so  ve^ 
ong  ;   It  is  only  a  few  hours  before  you  will  have  to  weigh 

I"  r  pf '.*'i^  ^°^'^  ^"^  *'^^  ^^d  y^"  have  done  durbg 
your  Fernhui^t  days.  For  s<,me  of  5-ou  it  will  be  in  a  f^ 
weeks;  but  for  the  youngest  of  you  it  cannot  be  more 
than  a  vety  few  years.  Let  me  beg  each  of  you  .  .  .  "The 
sermon  fc.llowed  on  traditional  lines. 
Ahnost  subconsciously  Gordon  rose  with  the  others  to 
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sing:    Lord,   behold   us   ixnih    Thy  Blcssmu,  Whui 

would  It  feel  like  to  him  if  this  were  his  last  Sunday '  and  he 
had  to  own  that  his  school  career  were  a  faUurc  >    He  sat 
quite  quiet  in  his  study  thinking  for  a  long  time  aftemards 
He  had  a  study  alone  this  term. 

In  the  big  study  that  it  has  ever  been  the  privilege  of 
the  head  oi  the  House  to  own.  Clarke  also  sat  very  silent 
He  was  iieuing  hunself  for  a  great  struggle. 

To  the  average  uidividual  the  sunmicr  term  is  anythm^ 
but  the  heaven  it  is  usually  imagined  to  be.  The  footer 
"Ku.  hates  It ;  the  fag  has  to  Held  aU  day  on  a  house  g^e 
and  alwa>s  goes  in  last ;  there  is  early  school;  in  some 
luurmuni!;;;^!:?^'^^-     ^-'^^^-^  day  the  studies  are  W 

'■  Oh  !  this  rotten  summer  tenu." 

*■  No  spare  time,  and  cricket." 

•  .\wful !  " 

Vuv  Fcrnhurst  was  a   footer  school  pure  and   simple 

.ullc.   had  captamed   lingla-  '   against   Wales,  and   had 

n.u.cd  much  of  his  own  entlu  .asm  into  his  Fifteen  ;   but 

.0  cricket  coach,  a  Somerset  profession  !,   lacked  -  the 

Bull  s     personality  and  force,  and  so  for  the  last  few  years 

U  en  Lovelace  major  had  been  unable  to  carry  a  whole  side 
<  .  his  shoulders.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  thelclu J  cea^ 
1 0  ake  any  mtercst  m  the  game.  Femhurst  battinrw^ 
01  the  stohd.  lifeless  type,  and  showed  an  almost  mechS 
sul^servience  to  the  bowlmg.  mccnanical 

But  for  Gordon  this  term  was  sheer  joy.  He  loved 
cnckc  passionately-last  season  at  his  prc^ratory  sS 
he  had  headed  the  batting  averages,  and  k?pt  wicket  wUh 
a  cctam  measure  of  success.  As  a  bat  he  was  reckle^in 
he  extreme ;  time  after  time  he  flung  away  his  wSkeT 
tpmg  to  cut  straight  balls  past  point ;  he  wa^s  1  e  Sa^ 
of^anyone  who  tried  to  coach  hirT;  but  he  managed  to^e^ 

For  cricket  the  School  House  was  divided  into  A-K  and 
LZ,  accordmg  to  which  division  the  names  of  the  l^s 
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(cU  into.  Mcrcditii  was  captain  o\  the  House  and  of  L-Z. 
while  FitzMorris  captained  A-K.  J-VJ  the  first  half  of  the 
term  there  were  Junior  House  Single- Innings  matches  played 
in  tlie  American  method,  and  afterwards  came  the  Two- 
Innings  Senior  matches  on  the  knock  out  system.  A-K 
Junior  this  year  liad  quite  a  decent  side.  Foster  was  not  at 
all  a  bad  slow  Ixjwler,  and  was  known  to  have  made  runs. 
Collins  had  a  useful  but  unorthodox  shot  which  he  applied 
to  ever>'  ball,  no  matter  where  it  pitched,  and  which  landed 
the  ball  either  over  shortsUps  head  or  over  the  long-on 
boundary.  In  the  nets  it  was  a  hideous  performance,  but 
in  Junior  House  matches,  where  runs  are  tlie  one  considera- 
tion, it  was  extremely  useful.  A  certain  Betteridge 
captained  the  side,  not  because  (jf  any  personal  attainments, 
but  merely  because  he  was  on  the  V.  A  table,  and  had 
played  in  junior  House  matches  with  consistent  results  for 
three  years.     He  went  in  tenth  and  sometunes  bowled. 

These  matches  began  at  once,  as  Stewart,  the  captain  of 
the  Eleven,  was  anxious  to  spot  useful  men  for  the  Colts 
sixteen  or  under  sixteen  side,  who  wore  white  caps  with  a 
blue  dragon  workeil  on  tlu  m.  And  so  on  the  second  Saturday 
of  the  term  A-K  drew  BuUer's  in  the  tirst  round.  Before 
the  game  FitzMorris  had  the  whole  side  in  his  study  to  fix 
tlie  positions  in  tlie  held.  Some  of  the  side  had  played 
little  serious  cricket  before.  Brown,  in  fact,  asked  if  he 
might  held  middle  and  leg.  But  at  last  tiiey  were  placed 
more  or  less  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  FitzMorris  gave 
them  a  siiort  "  jaw  "  on  keenness.  Cricket  was  about  the 
one  thing  he  really  cared  for ;  he,  as  a  cheniistrj-  specialist, 
spent  nu»st  of  his  day  asleep  ui  the  laboratory-.  It  was 
only  in  the  cricket  lield  that  he  really  woke  up. 

With  great  solemnity  Betteridge  walked  forward  to  toss 
with  Felsted,  tlie  Buller's  captain.  A  few  seconds  later  he 
returned  to  announce  that  Buller's  had  won  the  toss  and 
put  them  in.  The  captain  of  a  Junior  House  side  is  always 
very  fond  of  putting  the  other  side  in  first.  P.  F.  Warner 
would  demand  rain  overnight,  a  drying  ground,  a  fast 
wind  and  a  baking  sun  before  he  would  dare  do  such  a 
thing.     But  Felsted  was  made  of  sterner  stufl. 
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Gordon  was  scat  in  lirst  with  Collins.  The  idea  was  to 
try  and  knock  the  bowlers  off  their  length  early.  Gordon 
was  ver>'  nervous.  "  The  Bull  '  was  umpire  at  one  end  and 
FitzMorris  at  the  other.  Meredith  had  struUcd  over  to 
watch,  as  L-Z  had  drawn  a  bye.  Mansell  was  in  the 
pavili(jn  eating  an  ice.  All  eyes  seemed  on  him.  He  had 
made  Collins  take  the  first  ball.  The  start  was  worthy  of 
the  best  School  House  traditions.  Tlie  first  ball  was  well 
outside  the  off-stump ;  it  landed  m  the  National  School 
;,'iounds  that  ran  alongside  of  the  school  field.  A  howl 
of  untuneful  applause  went  up.  This  was  the  cricket  anyone 
could  appreciate,  and  this  was  the  cricket  that  was  always 
seen  on  a  School  House  game.  The  only  drawback  to  it 
was  tliat  it  couldn't  last.  Collins  made  a  few  mf)re  daring 
strokes.  In  the  second  over  he  made  a  superb  drive  over 
shortslip's  liead  to  the  boundar}-,  and  his  next  shot  nearly 
ended  FitzMorris'  sonmolent  existence.  It  was  great 
while  it  lasted,  but,  like  all  great  things,  it  came  to  an  end. 
He  gave  tlie  simplest  of  chances  to  cover  point,  and  BuUer's 
rarely  missed  their  catches. 

It  was  So  with  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  side. 
Three  or  four  terrific  hits  and  then  back  under  the  trees 
again.  Ciordon  alone  seemed  at  all  comfortable.  Either 
the  ncnelty  of  the  surroundings  (it  was  only  his  second 
innings  at  Fcmhurst),  or  else  tlie  presence  of  "  the  Bull," 
(juietcd  his  customary  recklessness.  At  any  rate,  he 
attempted  no  leg-glides  o"  the  off-stump,  and  in  con- 
se(iuencc  found  little  difficulty  in  stayuig  in.  The 
boundaries,  as  was  natural  on  a  side  ground,  were  quite 
close.  Runs  came  quite  easily.  During  the  interval 
after  Foster's  dismissal  "  tl:e  Bull "  walked  across  to  him  : 

"  How  old  are  yuu,  Caruthers  ?  " 

'■  Thirteen  and  a  half,  sir." 

"  Oh,  good  thing  to  cume  young.  I  did  myself.  Keep 
that  left  foot  well  across  and  you'll  stop  in  all  day.  Well 
done.    Stick  to  it." 

Gordtjn  was  amazingly  bucked  up.  He  had  always 
heard  "  the  Bull  "  was  anti-School  House,  and  here  he  was 
encouraging  one  of  his  enemies.    What  rot  fellows  did 
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talk.  Splendid  man  "  the  Bull  "  !  He  would  tell  Mansell 
s»)  that  night. 

And  his  opinion  was  even  more  strengthened  when,  after 
he  had  been  clean  bowled  for  forty-three  without  a  chance, 
"  the  Bull  "  stopped  him  on  the  way  out  and  said  : 

"Well  done,  Caruthcrs !  Plucky  knock.  Go  and  have 
a  tea  at  the  tuck-shop,  and  put  it  down  to  my  account." 

The  School  House  innings  closed  for  one  himdred  and 
forty-eight.    "  Nothing  like  big  enough,"  said  Foster. 

Fit/Morris  overheard  hun. 

"  Rot  I  Abs..lute  rot !  If  you  go  on  the  field  m  that 
spirit   you  won't    get   a   smgle  man    out.      Go    in    and 

will"  ,.    X     1      1  J 

And  a  very  fine  fight  the  House  put  up.     Foster  bowled 

splendidly.  Betteridge  was  fast  asleep  at  point  and  brought 
off  a  marvellous  one-handed  catch,  while  Gordon  stumped 
Felstcd  in  his  third  over.  After  an  hour's  play  seven  men 
were  out  for  about  ninety.  The  scorets  were  at  variance, 
so  the  exact  score  could  not  be  discovered.  There  seemed 
a  reasonable  chance  of  wiunmg,  And  to  his  dying  day 
Gordon  will  maintain  that  they  would  have  won  but  for 
that  silly  ass  of  an  umpire,  FitzMorris.  Bridges,  the 
BuUer's  wicket-keep,  was  run  out  by  yards  ;  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  Everyone  saw  it.  But  long  hours  at  the 
laboratory  had  made  it  very  hard  for  FitzMorris  to  con- 
centrate his  brain  vn  anything  for  a  long  time ;  he  was 
happily  dreaming,  let  us  hope,  of  carbon  bisuli/hate,  when 
the  roar,  "  How's  that  ?  "  woke  him  up.  He  had  to  give 
the  man  "  not  out  " ;  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Twenty 
minutes  later,  with  a  scandalous  scythe-stroke.  Bridges 

made  the  winning  hit.  ^  ^  ^,     ^,     ,    , 

"  Never  mind,  your  men  put  up  a  good  fight ;  the  luck 
was  all  on  our  side,"  said  "  the  Bull "  to  Caruthcrs.  "  Let's 
see,  it's  Sunday  to-morrow,  isn't  it  ?  Well,  on  Monday, 
then,  come  round  to  the  nets;  you  want  to  practise  getting 
that  left  foot  across.  Look  here,  just  get  your  bat  and  I'll 
toss  you  up  one  or  two  now  at  the  nets  !  " 

That  night  "  the  Bull,"  talking  over  the  game  with  his 
side  in  the  dormitories,  said :  "  That  Caruthers,  you  know, 
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he's  a  good  man ;  sort  of  fellow  we  want  in  the  school. 
Can  fight  an  uphill  game.  Got  grit.  He'll  make  a  lot  of 
nins  for  the  school  s.:ime  day." 

On  Monday  G(jrdon  saw  his  name  down  for  nets  with  the 
Colts  1  levcn.  Life  was  good  just  then.  If  only  Jeffries 
were  there  too.  .  .  . 
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"  Ffrgison,  tlio  House  is  getting  jolly  slack;  something's 
got  to  be  done." 

Ferguson  s;it  up  in  his  chair.  Clarke  had  been  quiet 
nearly  the  wliole  of  hall ;  there  was  obviously  sometliin^  up. 

"  Oil,  I  don't  know.  Why,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago 
I  came  across  Collins  and  Brown  playing  stump  cricket  in 
the  cloisters  instead  of  studying  Timcydides.  That's  what 
I  call  keenness." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  them  ?  " 

"Oh.  I've  forgotten  now,  but  it  was  something  rather 
brilliant.  I  know  it  was  (juite  lost  on  them.  The  Shell 
can't  appreciate  epigram.  They  ought  to  read  more 
Wilde,     (ireat  book  Intoitions.     Ever  read  it,  Clarke  ?  " 

"Oh,  confound  your  Wildes  and  Shaws;  that's  just  what 
I  object  to.  Here  are  these  kids,  who  ought  to  be  working, 
simply  wasting  their  time,  thinking  of  nothing  but  games. 
Why,  I  was  up  in  the  House  tutor's  room  last  night  and 
was  glancing  down  the  list  of  form  orders.  Over  half 
the  House  was  in  double  figures." 

"  But,  my  good  man,  why  worr^'  ?  As  long  as  the  lads 
keep  quiet  in  hall,  and  leave  us  in  peace,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Peace  at  any  price,  that's  what  I  say  ;  we  get  so 
little  of  it  in  this  world,  let  us  hang  on  to  the  little  we  have 
got. 

"  But  look  what  a  name  the  House  will  get." 

"The  House  will  get  mucli  the  same  reputation  in  the 
school  as  Englatid  has  in  Europe.  The  English  as  a  whole 
are  pleasure- loving  and  slack.  They  worship  games  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  Englishman  is  a  jolly  sight  better  fell.nv  than 
the  average  German  or  Frenchman" 
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"  Yes,  of  course  he's  a  better  fellow,  but  the  rotten  thing 
is  that  he  might  be  a  much  better  fellow  still.  If  as  a 
Country'  we  had  only  ourselves  to  think  about,  let  us  put  up 
a  god  of  sport.  But  we  have  not.  We  have  to  compete 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  And  late  cuts  are 
precious  little  use  in  commerce.  This  athleticism  is  ruining 
the  country.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  going  to  have  it  in 
the  House.  In  hall  they've  got  to  work  ;  and  if  their 
places  in  form  aren't  better  nc.vt  week  there's  going  to  be 
trouble." 

"  Yes,  there'll  most  certainly  be  trouble.  I  can't  think 
why  you  won't  leave  well  alone.  Ltird  Henry  Wootton 
used  to  say " 

But  Clarke  was  paying  no  attention. 

That  evening  he  got  up  after  prayers  to  address  the 
House. 

"  Will  nothing  stop  this  fellow's  love  of  oratory  ?  "  mur- 
mured Betteridge. 

"  I  have  to  speak  to  the  House  on  a  subject  which  I 
consider  important,"  began  Clarke.  ("  Which  probably 
means  that  it's  most  damnable  nonsense,"  whispered 
Mansell.)  "The  position  of  the  members  of  the  House  in 
form  order  is  not  at  all  creditable.  In  future  every  week 
the  senior  member  of  each  form  will  bring  me  a  list  with  the 
places  of  each  School  House  member  of  the  form  on  it. 
I  intend  to  deal  severely  with  anyone  I  find  consistently 
low.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  not  have  need  to.  This 
is  the  best  house  socially  and  athletically  ;  there  is  no 
if.ison  why  we  should  not  be  the  best  house  at  work  too." 

"  .\s  I  pn)phesied,"  said  Mansell,  "  most  damnable 
nonsense  !  " 

On  the  Second  and  Third  Forms  this  speech  had  a  con- 
suleraMe  effect.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Cockbum 
did  some  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  he  had  gone  up  two  places — from  seven- 
teentli  to  fifteenth.    There  were  seventeen  in  the  fi)rm. 

The  Shell  and  the  Lower  Fourth  were,  of  course,  too  old 
to  Consider  the  possibility  of  actually  working.  It  was  a 
prepnsterous  idea.    Something  had  to  be  done,  however. 
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SO  Crdlins  bought  excellent  translations  of  the  works  ot 
X'orgil  and  Xenophon.  A  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by 
Foster  and  seconded  by  Brown  was  very  properly  carried 
nein.  con. 

But  in  V.  B  and  l\\  A  there  were  some  strong,  rebellious 
spirits  who  would  m.t  bow  down  under  any  tyranny.  In 
Stiidy  No.  I,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  on  the  lower  landing, 
Manst^ll  addressed  a  meeting  of  delegates  with  great  fervour. 

"From  time  immemorial,"  he  thundered  out,  "it  has 
l>e.-n  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  this  House  "  (he  had 
been  reading  John  Bull  the  day  before)  "  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, to  work  if  they  wanted  to,  to  smoke  if  they  wanted 
to,  to  do  any  damned  thing  thev'  wanted  to.  The  only 
thing  they'd  got  to  do  was  to  plav  like  hell  in  the  Easter 

term,  and  here's  that  Clarke  trying  to  make  us  do 

work,  and,  what  is  more,  to  work  for  Claremont !  Gentlemen, 
let  us  stand  by  our  traditions."  (Mr  Bottomlev  is  useful 
at  times.) 

"That's  all  very  jolly,"  said  the  practical  Farrow, 
"  l)ut  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  what  we  do,  as  long  as  we  stand 
up  for  rights.  Who  ever  heard  of  School  House  men 
working  ?  " 

"  Now  look  here,  my  good  fellows,"  said  the  ingenious 
Archie.  "  it's  quite  simple,  if  you  will  only  do  as  I  tell  you. 
Clarke  told  us  to  bring  him  a  form  list ;  the  obvious  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  bring  one  at  all." 

"  But,  you  silly  ass.  the  fellow  who  ought  to  have  brought 
it  will  get  into  the  vcr\'  Hades  of  a  row." 

"  Exactly.  But  who  is  the  responsible  person  ?  Clarke 
said  the  senior  man.  Well,  now,  in  I\'.  A  I  am,  as  far  as 
work  is  Dmcemed,  the  senior  man  in  the  form.  But  Hasel 
has  been  in  the  form  a  term  longer  than  me,  while  Farrow, 
a  most  arrant  idir>t.  who  lias  only  just  reached  the  lorm. 
has  been  in  the  House  a  year  longer  than  either  of  us.  Tliere 
is  no  senior  man.  We  have  all  excellent  claims  to  the 
position,  but  we  waive  them  in  favour  of  our  inferiors." 

.Archie  was  at  once  acclaimed  ns  the  Napoleon  of  deceit. 
That  week  CL^rke  found  no  for:!i  order  eithf»r  from  IV.  A 
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of  \'.  B.    After  prayers  that  evening  he  asked  to  see  all 
those  in  I\'.  A  and  V.  B. 

When  the  conspirators  arrived  at  his  study  Clarke  found 
that  everj'thing  had  been  elaborately  prepared.  There  was 
nr.t  a  single  hitch  in  the  argument.  No  one  was  at  fault. 
There  had  been  a  general  misunderstanding.  They  were, 
of  cnurse,  ver>'  sorry.    Clarke  listened  in  silence. 

•  Well,  I'm  sorrj'  this  has  happened.  But  when  I  say 
that  I  want  a  thing  done,  I  expect  it  to  be  done.  None  of 
y-u  are  to  blame  particularly;  but  you  are  all  et^ually 
t'liihy.     I  shall  be  forced  to  cane  the  lot  of  you." 

Thorc  was  a  gasp.  They  had  known  Clarke  was  a  strong 
man,  l.iit  they  had  hardly  expected  this.  Mansell  was 
indii^'iiant. 

"  Rut  Icjok  here,  Clarke,  you  can't  beat  me.  I'm  a  House 
rap." 

•'  Can't  I  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  a  House  tradition  for  years  that  a  House 
rap  can't  be  beaten." 

•  I  am  sorrj',  Mansell.  but  I  have  little  respect  for  tradi- 
tions.  Will  you  all  wait  ff»r  me  in  the  Sixth  Form  room  ?  " 

■'  AH  right,  I  shall  go  to  the  Chief  then." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,  Mansell." 

TIio  Chief  was  not  very  fond  of  receiving  complaints  about 
Ills  House  prefects. 

It  was,  of  course,  obvious  that  Clarke,  when  he  had 
starttxl  on  a  job  like  this,  had  to  carrj'  it  through.  If  he 
had  gone  back,  his  ptisition  would  have  been  impossible; 
but  til  ore  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  disastrous  cam- 
paign as  far  as  the  unity  of  the  House  was  concerned.  At 
onrt>  the  House  was  divided  into  sides,  and  nearlv  the  whole 
of  the  Sixth  Form  was  against  Clarke. 

"  It's  not  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  House  to  see  how 
pf^opl,.  arc  working.  That  is  a  House  master's  job,"  pointed 
out  FitzMorris.  "  All  Clarke  has  got  to  do  is  to  see  that 
tlio  kids  don't  rag  in  hall,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less 
Ix'luivo  themselves." 

Thp  Houso  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 

\nd  tlic  worst     f  it  was  that  none  of  tiie  olhei  prefects 
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made  any  attempt  to  keep  order.  Now  there  was  a  rule 
that  in  hall  only  three  people  mij»ht  be  allowed  in  one 
study,  the  idea  being  that,  if  more  got  in,  work  would  be 
bound  to  chanj»c  into  conversation.  One  evening,  however, 
a  huge  crowd  v;;.)vvly  congregated  in  Mansell's  study.  Love- 
lace dmpped  in  to  borrow  a  book,  and  stayed.  Himter  and 
Gordon  came  for  a  chat,  and  stayed  too.  Archie  Fletcher 
had,  as  was  usual  with  him,  done  all  his  preparation  in  half- 
an-hour,  and  was  in  search  of  something  to  do.  Bettcridge 
heard  a  noise  outside,  walked  in,  and  stopped  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  chances  of  .\-K  beating  L-Z  that  week.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  conversation  got  rather  heated.  The 
noise  could  be  heard  all  down  the  passage. 

Meredith  came  down  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

"Ah,  '  some '  party !  Well,  .\fansell,  got  over  3'our 
beating  yet  ?  " 

There  was  subdued  laughter. 

"  I  say,  Meredith,  have  A-K  the  slightest  chance  of 
beating  \is  on  Thursday  '  "  I^velace  was  captain  of  L-Z 
Junior,  and  had  laid  rather  lieavily  on  a  victor\'. 

"  Of  course  not,  my  good  man.  I'm  going  to  umpire." 

This  time  the  laughter  was  not  subdued. 

In  his  retreat  at  the  far  end  of  the  studies  Clarke  heard 
it.  Down  the  passage  he  thundered,  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  came  in. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  You  know  quite  well 
that  nf<t  more  than  three  are  allowed  in  here  at  one  time. 
Come  to  my  studv.  the  lot  of  you." 

.Ml  this  time  Meredith  was  being  jammed  behind  the  door. 

"[When  you  have  quite  finished,  Clarke,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Meredith.    Are  you  responsible  for  this?  " 

"  In  a  way,  yes.  I  was  mther  afraid  that  the  House  was 
getting  slack  about  their  work.  A  ver\'  bad  thing  for  a 
house,  Clarke  !  So  I  took  this  opportimity  of  holding  a 
little  viva  voce  examination.  We  were  studying  '  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  a  singularly  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive passage.  Clarke  !     Have  you  read  it  ?  " 

Clarke  liad  read  it  tliat  day  as  the  lesson  in  chapel. 
He  had  also  read  it  rather  badly,  having  a  mid  in  his  head. 
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"  You  seem  to  have  rather  a  large  class.  Meredith,"  he 
said  sarcastically. 

"Yes;  Ukf'oiirRood  J.aul.  I  liavt;  beaten  the  by-ways  and 
the  hedpes.  .ind  I  am  almost  afraid  I  shall  also  have  to  beat 
Mansell.  Hr  has  sin^ilarly  failed  to  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  that  passage  about  'humility.'  " 

riarke  saw  he  was  beaten,  and  turned  awav.  As  he 
walked  down  the  passage  he  heard  a  mar  of  laughter  coming 
from  Study  Nf).  i. 

The  story  was  all  nmnd  the  Hnusc  in  haU  m-hour,  and 
.•n  his  way  down  to  prayers  Clarke  heard  FitzMorris  say 
before  a  whole  crowd  : 

"  Oh,  Meredith,  you  are  a  great  fellow.  That's  the  way 
to  keep  these  upstarts  in  order." 

Tliat  night  there  was  merriment  i  -  the  games  study, 
and  Ferguson  advised  Clarke  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

"  After  all,  you  know,  it's  not  your  business." 

And  perhaps  Clarke  realised  that  F.  rgus<in  was  for 
once  right.  But  he  had  to  go  on  ;  it  was  very  hard,  though. 
He  had  been  quite  popular  before  he  was  head  of  the  House. 
He  wished  he  had  left  a  year  ago.  For  it  is  hard  to  be 
liated  where  one  loves.  And  Clarke,  well  as  he  loved 
Femhurst,  loved  the  House  a  hundred  times  more. 

"  Well  played,  Cariithers  ;   jolly  good  knock." 

"  Caruthers,  well  done  !  " 

Lovelace  and  Mansell  banged  excitedly  into  Crordon's 
study  the  evening  after  the  Colts  match  v.  Murchester. 
(iordon  had  made  thirty-seven  on  a  wet  wicket,  and  a 
defeat  by  over  a  hundred  runs  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  had 
gone  in  first  wicket  down,  and  stayefl  till  the  close. 

"  It  was  splendid !  You  ought  to  be  a  cert,  for  your  Cf)lts' 
cap.     '  The  Bull '  was  fearfully  bucked." 

"  Oh.  I  don't  know  ;  it  was  not  so  very  much."  In  his 
heart  of  hearts  Gordon  was  pretty'  certain  he  would  get 
his  cap  ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  show  what  he  th..ught. 

"Oh.  rot,  my  good  man."  burst  out  ljnve\ace.  "You 
didn't  give  a  chance  after  the  first  over.  And,  bv  Jove 
that  was  a  bit  of  luck  then." 
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*'  Vcs;  you  know,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  luck  one  way  and 
another.  I  haven't  got  in  a  single  row  yet ;  and  I  am 
always  being  missed." 

"And  srune  fellows  have  no  luck  at  all.  Now  Foster 
was  batting  beautifully  before  he  was  run  out;  never  saw 
such  a  scandalous  mi.Kup.  All  the  other  man's  fault. 
He  bowled  well,  too.  I  slumldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if 
he  didn't  get  his  Colts'  cap.  I  know  '  the  Bull '  likes 
him." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Gordfm.  He  did  not  know 
why,  but  he  rather  hoped  Foster  would  not  get  his  cap. 
He  himself  would  be  captain  of  A-K  Junior  next  year. 
It  would  be  better  if  he  was  obviously  senior  to  Foster.  He 
was  going  to  be  the  match-winning  factor  ;  and,  so  far  as 
seniority  goes,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  men  who 
get  their  colours  on  the  same  day. 

"  Of  course  he  won't  if  you  don't,"  Mansell  said,  "but 
I  think  he's  worth  it.  I  say,  let's  have  a  feed  to-night. 
There's  just  time  before  hall  to  order  some  stuff.  Lr)velace, 
rush  off  to  the  tuck-shop,  and  put  it  down  to  my  account." 

(lord(Tn  found  it  impossible  to  work  during  hall;  he 
fidgeted  nervously.  He  felt  as  he  had  felt  on  the  last  day 
of  his  first  term  before  prize-giving.  He  knew  if  he  was 
going  to  get  his  Colts'  cap  he  would  get  it  early  that  night. 
Stewart  always  gave  colours  during  first  hall.  He  sat  and 
waited  nervously ;  work  became  quite  impossible.  He 
looked  thmugh  The  Daily  Telemiph  and  flung  it  aside  ;  then 
picked  up  I  he  London  Mail ;  that  was  ratlier  more  in  his 
line. 

There  was  a  sound  of  talking  down  the  passage.  He 
heard  Clarke's  voice  saying  : 

"  Yes,  down  there,  third  study  down.  No.  i6." 

A  second  later  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  He 
managed  to  gulp  out :  "  Come  in." 

"  Gratters  on  your  Colts'  cap.  Caruthers.    Well  played  !  " 

Stewart  shook  hands  with  him.  The  next  minute  Gordon 
heard  him  walking  to  the  school  notice-board  in  the  cloister. 
He  was  pinning  up  the  notice. 

Gordon  sat  quite  still ;  his  happiness  was  too  gr^t.  . 
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No  one  ii.  allowed  to  walk  about  in  the  studies  before 
<i^;lit  dinin«-Jiall.  For  a  (juartcr  ».f  an  lu)ur  there  was 
sjIriK  (•  in  tlic-  paHS,if,'e. 

Ki^'tit  struck  ;   tli<re  was  an  opcnin/^  of  dcnirs. 

A  frw  minutts  later  Hunter  diishwl  in. 

"  \\  » II  d«»nf,  C  aruthtrs.     Hooray  !  " 

'•\\\\\  d-.nc.  Caruthcrs!"  *' Clood  old  A-K !  "  "I 
.1111  so  j^'lad  !  "     Kver>onc  scenittl  phased. 

just  l>«.furc  prayers,  as  he  sat  at  the  top  of  the  day-rcKmi 
tal'lr,  FitzMorris  came  over  to  him.  "Jolly  good, 
( .iruthcrs.     \\  dl  done."     His  cup  was  full. 

Foster  <U(l  not  get  his  cap.  .  .  . 

Tiie  next  day  as  Gordon  was  walking  across  the  courts 
ill  I'fak  "  the  Hull  "  came  up  to  him. 

•■(iratters.  Caruthers ;  wasn't  your  fault  you  lost.  I 
like  .1  man  who  am  hght  uphill.  Y<m  have  got  the  trrit— 
well  done,  lad." 

•  And  yet,'  said  Gordon  to  Manscll,  as  they  passed  under 
tlie  s<:hool  gate,  "  y.m  say  that  man  cares  only  for  his 
li"Uso.  Why.  he  only  loves  his  house  because  it's  a  part 
ol  I'cnihurst ;  and  Fernhurst  is  the  passion  of  his  life  !  " 
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WHLN   USE    IS   IN    KOML 


(ii-M.KAi  isATioNS  jic  always  apt  to  lie  luiskadiii^'.  l>ut 
tliLTC  was  surely  iiu  truer  one  ever  sijoken  than  the  old 
proverb:  "When  one  is  in  Home,  one  does  as  Rome  docs!" 
I'arsons  and  godmothers  will,  of  course,  protest  that,  if 
you  found  yourselves  among  a  crowd  of  robbers  and 
dnmkards,  you  would  not  copy  iJum  !  And  yet  it  is 
precisely  what  the  average  individual  would  do.  When 
a  boy  leaves  his  preparatorj-  school  he  has  a  conscience; 
he  Would  in-t  tell  lies ;  he  would  be  scrupulously  honest  in 
form;  he  would  not  borrow  things  he  never  meant  tu 
return  ;  he  would  Siiy  nothing  he  would  be  ashamed  of  his 
mother  or  sister  overliearing. 

Hut  before  this  same  innocent  has  been  at  school  two 
terms  he  has  learnt  that  everything  except  money  is  public 
property.  Tiie  name  in  a  Ix.ok  or  on  a  hockey  stick  means 
notliing.     Someone  once  siiid  to  Collins: 

■'  I  Siiy,  I  want  to  write  here,  are  those  your  books  ?  "' 

■'  No  ;  they  are  the  books  I  use,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

The  ciide  ol  a  Public  School  l)oy"s  honour  is  ver^'  elastic. 
Masters  are  regarded  as  common  enemies ;  and  it  is  never 
necessiiry  to  tell  them  the  truth.  K.xpedicncy  is  the  golden 
rule  in  all  relations  witii  the  o.mmon  room.  And  after  a 
ver\'  lew  weeks  even  Congreve  would  have  had  to  tnvn  that 
the  timid  new  i)oy  would  spin  cjuite  as  broad  a  yarn  as  he 
could.  The  parents  do  not  realise  this.  It  is  just  as  well. 
It  is  a  stage  m  tlu  development  of  youth.  Everyone  must 
pass  through  it.  Vet  sometimes  it  leads  to  (juite  a  lot  of 
misunilerstanding. 

There  were  one  or  tw(j  incidents  during  this  summer  term 
that  stood  out  ver}'  clearly  in  Gordon's  memory  as  proofs 
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of  the  way  mabttrs,  may  lail  to  r"H  .sc  the  boy's  point  of 
view.  ''      *^ 

One  m..rnmg  just   after   break  Gordon   discovered 

that  he  had  done  tlie  wrong  math    .,  -  Jenks.     He  rushed 
m  search  <>1  rletcher. 

"  1  sa}-.  Archie,  look  here,  be  a  sport.     I  have  done  the 
wrung  btulf  fur  that  ass  Jenks.      Lets  have  a  look  at  yours  " 

la  ten  minutes  four  tremendous  howlers  in  as  many 
sums  lia.l  l.cen  reproduced  on  L,<.nlons  paper.  Tlie  work 
wab  collected  tliat  morning,  and  notlang  more  was  heard 
.-1  11  till  the  iitxl  day.  Gordon  tliuuglit  lumselt  quite  safe 
and  liaU  ceased  to  take  any  uiterest  hi  the  matter  The 
hnn  wa.  wurkmg  out  s..me  rider.,  mo.c  or  le.s  quietly 
.SuaUtnl}-  Jenks  s  tired  voice  munnured  : 

•  Carutliers,  did  you  copy  your  algebra  off  Fletcher  >  " 

"  -N",  hir. 

Ji-nks  was  rather  fond  of  asking  such  leading  questions. 

Laruthus  had  got  rather  tired  of  ,t  The  man  was  a 
l'"l ;  lie  must  know  by  this  time  that  he  was  bomid  to  tret 
tin.  SiiuK  answer.  ° 

••  Metcher,  did  you  coj)y  off  Carutheis  }  " 
■■  No,  sir."' 

■■  t-arutliers,  did  you  see  Fletcher's  paper  »  " 

■'  Nt',  sir."' 

11-Av  Uisistent  ihe  ass  wa->  getting. 

■  Hetcher,  did  >ou  see  Caruthers's  paper  }  " 

■  Nu,  sii."' 

•  Oh,  you  silly  IdkAvs.  Then  I  shaU  have  to  put  both 
V'Ui  papers  before  the  Headmaster.  I'm  afraid  you  wUl 
Ix'tii  be  e,\pclled."'  •' 

J^!^^  '""V  '^'^•'">'''  ""^'''"  ^'  ^^»''*  ^"^^n^^-'S  that  merited 
txpubi.m.  Lveiy  tune  he  reported  a  boy  he  expected  to 
.c.un.n.archmg  sadly  to  the  .tation  to  cafch  theaftenioon 

ni^    nr.  ;    "'  ^^'^   '^"'^  ^   P^"   ^"t^   ^  wonderful 

mticury  apparatus  and  entu-ely  ruined  it 

voi/f't.^''"u'',^'""  ''"P''^  ^">'-     ^  ^^'^  ^»^^'^  to  report 
ou  „  the  Headmaster,  and  you  know  what  that  mtans. 
^^  e  slia  n  t  see  you  here  any  more." 
Gordon  had,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  fear  of  getting 
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'•  bunked."  But  still  it  was  a  nuisance.  He  would  have 
to  be  more  careful  next  time. 

"  Now  look  here,  you  two,"  Jenks  went  on,  after  a  bit. 
"  If  either  of  you  cares  to  own  up,  I  won't  report  you  at  all. 
I  will  deal  with  you  myself." 

Slowly  (jcjrdon  njse.  It  was  obviously  an  occasion  where 
it  paid  to  own  up. 

"  I  did.  sir." 

"  Oh,  1  iJiought  as  much.  You  see  yours  was  in  pencil, 
and  if  possible  a  little  worse  than  rictchers.     Sit  down." 

Betteridge  altcrwards  said  that  to  waldi  Jenks  rushing 
across  the  o  urts  to  sec  the  Chief  during  the  miimte  interval 
between  tiit  ( xit  of  one  class  and  the  arrival  of  the  next 
was  Ijettcr  than  any  panttjinime.  He  was  verj-  small  ;  he 
had  a  large  wiiite  moustache  :  his  gown  was  too  long  ;  it 
blew  out  like  sails  in  the  wind.  Besides,  it  was  the  first 
time  Jenks  had  ever  been  seen  to  nm. 

In  due  time  druthers  and  Fletcher  appeared  before  the 
Chief.  Tlie  result  was  only  a  long  "  jaw  ""  and  a  bad  report. 
The  (  hict  luuld  not  perhaps  be  expected  to  see  that  a  lie 
was  any  tlie  less  a  lif  because  it  was  told  to  a  master.  But 
in  the  delinquents  any  feeling  of  penitence  there  might  have 
been  was  entirely-  obscured  by  an  utter  scorn  of  Jenks. 

'•  Alter  all,  the  man  did  s.iy  he  wouldn't  report  us,"  said 
Fletcher. 

"Oh,  ifs  all  you  can  expict  from  these  'stinks  men.' 
They  have  no  sense  of  lumour." 

It  did  not  occur  to  (iordon  tiiat  in  this  instance  his  own 
sense  of  honour  had  not  been  tremendously  in  evidence. 
The  Public  School  system  had  set  its  mark  on  him. 

The  other  incident  was  the  great  clothes  row.  All  rows 
spring  from  the  m<>bt  futile  sources.  This  one  began  with 
tlie  sickness  of  one  Evans-Sniith,  who  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  in  fomi.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  he  fainted.  Now 
Evans-Smith  was  an  abs<jlute  nonentity.  It  was  only  his 
second  term,  but  lu  had  already  learnt  tiiat  anything  that  was 
in  the  changing-nHjm  was  common  property  ;  and  so  when 
the  matron  took  oH  his  shoes  before  putting  him  to  bed  ^e 
saw  Rudd's  name  inside.     The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
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Chief.  The  Cliicf  made  a  totir  of  tlic  chaiiging-rnoin  during 
aftenioon  sch(u»l,  and  his  eyes  were  opened.  For  instance, 
it  was  quite  obvious  tJjat  Turner  had  changed.  His  school 
suit  was  hung  on  his  peg,  his  Mazer  was  presumably  on  him, 
and  yet  liis  cricket  trousers  were  lying  on  the  iloor,  with 
1  isclier's  hou'v,  scarf  sticking  out  of  the  jK-cket.  There 
Wire  many  otJier  like  discoveries. 

Ill  iTall  that  night  the  Chief  asked  Turner  whose  trousers 
lie  was  wearing  that  afternoon.  Tlie  wretchctl  youth  had 
ii't  th<-  slightest  idea  ;  all  he  knew  was  that  tliej-  w^re  not 
!iis  own.     He  thought  they  might  be  Bradford's. 

After  prayers  tlie  Chief  addressed  the  House  on  the 
Ml!  ject.  He  pointed  out  Ik.w  carelessness  in  little  things 
1m1  t,,  carelessness  in  greater,  and  liow  dangerous  it  was  to 
>'t  into  a  habit  of  taking  ether  people's  things  without 
li.inkint,'.  lie  also  said  that  it  was  most  unhealthy  to  wear 
-  iiiM  11.  else's  clothes.  He  was,  of  course,  cjuite  right; 
1  III  tlie  Hniise  Could  not  sec  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
It  (li.l  not  want  to  sec  it.  It  w(mld  l)e  an  awful  nuisance  to 
I..IVV  to  l.,(,k  after  one's  own  things.  Besides,  probably 
till'  man  ne.\t  to  you  had  a  much  newer  sweater.  The 
ir  usf  iiitend>d  to  go  on  as  before.     And  indeed  it  did. 

(•lie  day  F(rf,'us.-n  thought  he  wanted  Some  exercise. 
It  was  a  half-holiday,  and  Clarke  was  quite  ready  for  a 
-anie  of   tennis.     Ftrgus<.n  went  down   to   the  changing- 

^ "■     '*'l'c  first  thing  he  saw  was  that  his  tennis  shoes 

wvr,  g,,ne.  He  thought  it  (juite  imixjssible  that  anyone 
^^'■ul(l  dare  to  bag  his  things.  Fuming  with  wrath,  he 
!  .nii^'ed  into  the  matron's  room. 

'■  f  s;iy,  Matron,  look  iierc  ;  my  tennis  shoes  are  gone." 

.\iid  then,  suddenly,  ho  saw  the  Chief  standing  at  the 
ih'  r  end  of  the  room,  glancing  down  the  donnitor>'  list. 

■Oh,  really.  Ferguson,  I  must  sec  about  this.  Matron, 
il"  y-u  know  anything  about  Ferf;uson's  slices  ?  " 

"No,  si.-:  Ni'ver  touch  the  boys'  shoes.  George  is 
t!.-'  only  pers..n  who  looks  after  them  ;  and  he  only  cleans 
'■i^ick  1  iiots  and  shoes." 

■Oil.  well,  then,  Fergus.,:),  you'd  oetter  come  with  mc, 
and  we  will  make  a  search  for  them." 
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Ftrf^nsou  cursed  inwardly.  This  would  mean  at  least 
hall-an-h«>ur  wasted  ;  and  lie  cmild  so  easily  have  lound 
another  pair.  The  School  House  changing- moni  is  a  noble 
affair.  It  is  about  seventy  feet  long  and  sixty  wide.  All 
round  it  run  small  partitioned-off  Ijenchcs;  in  the  middle 
arc  stands  for  corps  clothes.  At  one  end  there  is  what  was 
once  a  piano.  Laboriously  the  Chief  and  Ferguson  hunted 
round  the  room.  In  the  far  corner  there  was  an  airing 
cupboard.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  Ferguson  climb  up 
on  the  top  of  this.  He  was  not  a  great  gj-mnast,  and  he 
took  some  time  doing  it.  Hunter  siit  changing  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 

Down  the  passiige  a  loud,  tuneless  voice  began  tu  sing 
Who  were  You  with  Last  Sight?  and  Mansell  rolled  in.  He 
saw  tiie  Chief,  and  stopped  suddenly,  going  over  to  Hunter. 

"  What  does  the  old  idiot  want  ?  " 

"  He's  hunting  for  Ferguson's  tennis  shoes." 

"  Good  Lord !  and  I've  got  them  on." 

"Well,  get  them  off,  then,  (juick." 

In  a  secimd,  while  the  Chief  was  looking  the  other  way, 
Mansell  stole  across  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and  laid 
them  on  the  top  of  the  hot-water  pipes. 

About  two  minutes  later  Ferguson  burst  out  : 

"  Look,  sir,  here  they  are  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Fergus(;n,  Fm  sure  we  must  have 
looked  there." 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  thought  we  had." 

"  Er,  't  any  rate  there  are  your  shoes,  Ferguson,  and 
I  hope  you'll  have  a  good  game!  "  The  Chief  went  out, 
rather  annoyed  at  having  wasted  so  much  time.  At  tea 
that  evening  there  was  mirth  at  the  \'.  R  table. 

On  this  occasion  trouble  was  avoided.  But  one  day 
Willing,  a  new  boy,  lost  his  corj)s  hat.  He  was  certain  it 
had  been  there  before  lunch.  The  Corps  Parade  was  already 
falling  in.  Seeing  no  other  hat  to  fit  him,  he  very  idiotically 
went  on  without  a  liut  at  all.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
to  have  cut  parade  altogtthtr.  Clarke  asked  him  where 
his  hat  was,  but  his  ideas  on  tiie  subject  were  ver>-  nebulous. 
The  whole  coips  was  kept  waitaig  while  School  House  hats 
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were   examined.     Ten   i>eoplc   Imd   got   hats  ..ther   than 
tlieir  <Avn. 

Thej'  each  got  a  (ieorgic.  .  ,  . 

The  pent-up  fury  ol  the  H„us.j  now  l.n.ke  loose.     Every- 
one swore  he  would  nmrder  Clarke  on  the  last  day  bac  his 
dothes.  and  hold  him  in  a  cold  Lath  for  half-an-)iuur     If 
liall  ol  the  thmgs  that  were  going  to  be  done  on  the  last 
(lay  ever  happened,  how  ver>-  hnv  heads  of  houses  would 
hve  to  tell  the  tale  !     It  is  so  easy  to  talk,  so  very  hard  to 
do  anythmg;  a  head  of  the  House  is  absolutely  supreme. 
II  he  1.  at  all  staisitive,  it  is  jK.ssible  to  make  his  life  utterly 
wn  tched  l>y  silent  demonstration  of  hatred.     But  if  he  is 
at  all  a  man.  threats  can  never  mature,  and  Clarke  was  a 
num.     During  his  last  ilays  at  Ternhurst  he  was  supremely 
iuj.eral.le.     The  House  was  split  up  into  factions  :   he  him- 
^.1    had  no  one  to  talk  to  except  lu-rguson  and  Sandl.am. 
.tit  he  earned  on  the  gnni  joke  to  its  completion.     In  the 
la.t  week  he  heat  tour  l.oys  h)r  l.emg  low  in  fonn,  and  gave 
a  whole  dormitory  a  hundral  hues  daily  till  the  end  uf  the 
^nn  tur  talking  after  lights  out.     The  Chief  was  sorry  to 
">•■  liim  :   iHTKUson  would  make  a  very  weak  head.     The 
Uiture  was  not  too  bright. 

■■  I  ^ay.  you  know.  I  think  I  had  better  get  a  "  budce  ' 

ins  t.nn.        (iordon  announct>d   this    fact  as  the   Lower 

protested''-"  '""'''*''"'^"'^  ^"  P'^'P^'"^  ^^"^  tbe  exam.     ManseU 

-Now  don-t  be  a  damncxl  ass.  my  good  man  ;  you  don't 

ki  uu  wiicn  you  are  well  off.     Y.m  stop  with  ,  .Id  Methuselah 

glunou s'f^ck.'    '  ''  ""  "'''''  '^^'""^^^'"  ^'''  '^"^  '^^^  ^°™  '^  ^ 

.tili'^l'^r"'-^  t'"'*  ^"r'-     ^  ^''^"^  *he  Sixth  is  slacker 
^un.   i  am  going  to  specialise  in  something  when  I  get  there 

^tudy 'hours!'''  '"''  '"''''•     ^^"'  ''''  ^'"^"^^  '''  '"^"  ^  '«t  °^ 

a"t   7"  '''"^f"'  t''^''-  ^^"^»es.     To  specialise  was  the 
^vateh,  from  the  wann  repose  of  your  own  study,  black 
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ligurcs  rubhing  across  the  raiii-swcpt  courts  on  the  way 
to  their  class-rooms  (it  always  rained  at  l-ernhurst),  and 
Gordon  was  essentially  a  hedonist. 

"  Yes,  1  suppose  the  higher  you  go  up  the  less  work 
you  do."  Siiid  ManseU.  '"  Wlien  1  was  there  with  old 
*  Bogus  '  I  used  to  prepare  my  lessons  sometimes,  and, 
what's  more,  with  a  dictionary." 

"  Oh,  Quantum  miUulus  ub  »//","  sighed  Gordon. 

"  Ves,  you  know,"  said  Betteridge,  "  the  higlier  you  get 
up  the  school  the  less  you  need  worr>'  about  what  you  do. 
The  prefect  is  suppi^sed  to  be  the  model  of  what  a  Public 
School  boy  should  be.  And  yet  he  is  about  the  fastest 
fellow  ui  the  sciiool.  If  I  got  caught  in  Davenham's 
study  by  the  Chief,  even  it  I  said  I  was  only  bornnving  a 
pencil.  I  ^>hould  gel  in  the  deuce  of  a  row.  But  Meredith 
can  sit  tliere  all  hall  and  say  hes  making  inquiries  about 
a  boxhig  competition.  He's  trusted.  The  lower  forms 
aren't  alluwed  to  prepare  in  their  studies.  They  might  use 
a  crib,  So  they  have  to  work  in  the  day-room  or  big  school. 
The  l"ifth  is  trusted  to  work,  so  it  can  spend  school  hours 
in  its  studies.  Of  course  the  Third  works  the  whole  time, 
while  the  Inlth  just  writes  the  translation  between  the  Imes 
and  then  plays  barge  cricket.  It's  no  use  trusting  a  Public 
School  bo}-.  Put  faith  in  him  and  he'll  take  advantage  of 
it ;  and  yet  there  are  still  s»jme  who  say  the  Public  School 
systena  is  satisfactoiy  !  " 

"  And  1  am  one  of  them,"  s;iid  Mansdl.  "  I've  had  a 
damnetl  good  term  so  far,  and  ne.\t  tenn,  when  I  get  that 
big  study.  I  sliall  have  a  still  liner  time.  School  may  be 
bad  as  a  moral  tranung.  but  1  live  to  enjoy  myself.  Here's 
to  the  Public  School  system.  Long  may  it  live  !  " 
Bettcridge  smiled  rather  sadly  ;   he  was  not  an  athlete. 

The  sununer  e.vams  turned  out  a  lamenta'oly  dull  alfair. 
Claremont  superintended  the  ^liell  and  the  Lower  Fifth. 
Anyone  who  wished  to  crib  cimld  have  done  so  easily. 
But  hardly  anyone  took  the  trouble.  ManseU  swore  he 
would  stay  where  he  was.  Kuddock,  Johnstone  and  the 
other  old  stagers  were  all  of  the  same  opinion.    Gordon 
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had  determined  to  get  high  enough  for  a  promotion,  but 
no  higher;  tenth  would  do  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  get  up 
there.  The  small  boys  in  the  front  bench  were  all  Balliol 
>^cIiMlars  in  embrj-o ;  it  would  not  pay  them  to  crib. 
The  great  law  of  expediency  overhung  all  proceedings. 
Tho  rcstilt  was  tliat  they  were  as  lifeless  and  dull  as  most 
"tlitT  virtuous  tilings. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  bright  incidents,  the  foremost 
of  which  was  the  Divinity  exam.  Claremont,  we  know. 
was  a  parson  and  a  lover  of  poetr>'.  and  that  term  the  form 
had  heen  reading  Judges  and  Samuel  and  Kings.  As  the 
Divinity  exam,  came  first,  it  would  be  wise  to  put  the  old 
man  in  a  gf)od  temper.  Ruddock  introduced  Mr  ffoakes 
Jarks-.n's  work  on  the  Old  Testament  disguised  as  a  writing- 
p.ul. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  write  down  correct 
answers  to  one- word  questions,  if  only  you  have  the  answer- 
!  •  -<  k  in  front  of  you.  Ruddock's  writing-pad  passed  slowly 
r.'und  the  back  and  centre  benches.  Ne.xt  day  the  result 
was  announced. 

■  \\  rll."  said  riarcmont,  "  I  must  own  that  I  was  agree- 
aM\-  surprised  by  the  results  of  the  Divinity  papers.  The 
I'  w.  st  mark  was  seventy-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  and  that 
was  K.-nncdy. "  (Kennedy  was  invariably  top  in  the  week's 
•rd.r.)  "Ruddock  did  a  really  remarkable  paper,  and 
srond  a  hundred  f)ut  of  a  hundred.  Johnstone  and 
(  unitliers  both  got  ninety-nine,  and  several  others  were  in 
the  nineties.  In  fact,  the  only  ones  in  the  eighties  were 
those  wlio  usually  excel.  I  have  taken  the  form  now  for 
ov.  r  thirty  years,  and  this  is  quite  unparalleled.  I  shall 
ask  the  Headmaster  if  a  special  prize  cannot  be  given  to 
[ohnstone.     He  certainly  deserves  (me." 

lint  the  Chief  was  vcrv-  wise.  As  he  glanced  down  the 
mark  list  he  realised  that  Johnstone's  marks  could  hardly 
!  •  due  to  honest  work.  But  the  Chief  was  also  very 
ta(  tfuh  He  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  in  a  case  of  such 
f^'enoral  merit  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  any  individual 
out  for  special  distinction,  and,  of  curse,  he  could  not  give 
pri/.'s  to  ever\-one.     He  would,  fiowever.  most  certainly 
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mention  the  fact  at  prize-giving.    Whc  n  he  did.  the  applause 
was  strangely  mingled  with  laughter. 

But  this  was  only  one  incident  in  many  dull  hours.  As 
a  whole,  the  week's  exam,  failed  to  provide  much  to  look 
back  on  afterwards  with  any  satisfaction.  Even  the 
Chemistry'  exam,  fell  flat.  TitzMorris  picked  up  a  copy 
of  the  paper  on  Jenks's  desk  and  to«>k  a  copy  of  it.  The 
marks  here  also  were  above  the  average. 

It  is  inevitable  th.at  tlie  end  of  the  summer  term  should 
be  overhung  with  an  atinosplicre  of  sadness.  When  the 
new  September  term  opens  there  are  many  faces  that  will 
be  missing  ;  the  giants  of  yester-year  will  have  departed  ; 
another  generation  will  have  taken  its  place.  But  fj)r  all 
that  these  last  days  are  not  without  their  own  particular 
glory.  Rome  must  have  been  very  wonderful  during  the 
last  week  of  Sulla's  consulship.  And  in  the  passing  oi 
Meredith  there  was  something  essentially  splendid  ;  for 
it  happens  so  seldom  in  life  that  the  culminating  point  of 
our  success  coincides  with  the  finish  of  anything.  We  arc 
continually  being  moeked  by  the  horror  of  the  second  best. 
We  do  not  know  where  to  stop  ;  we  cling  too  long  to  our 
laurels  :  and  when  the  end  finally  comes  thej'  have  begun 
to  wither.  Death  is  an  anti-climax.  The  heart  that  once 
loved,  and  was  as  grass  liefore  the  winds  of  passion,  has 
grown  c<ild  amid  a  world  of  commonplace.  But  at  school 
there  is  no  dragging  out  of  triumphs.  All  too  soon  the  six 
slmrt  years  tly  past,  and  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life 
in  the  ver\'  flush  of  our  pride.  "  Just  once  in  a  while  we 
may  finish  in  style."     It  is  not  often  :  the  roses  fade. 

The  final  of  tlie  Senior  House  matches  was  drawing  to  a 
close  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  term.  Buller's  were  beating 
the  School  House  L-Z  easily.  There  had  never  been  any 
doubt  about  the  result.  It  was  entirely  a  one-man  side, 
and  Meredith  had  managed  to  carry  the  side  on  his  shoulders 
through  the  two  first  rounds. 

The  House  had  only  two  wickets  in  hand,  and  still 
waiite«l  over  eighty  nms  |to  avctid  an  innings'  defeat.  But 
Meredith  was  still  in.     It  had  been  a  great  innings.     He  had 
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pnnr  in  first  with  Mansell.  and  watched  wicket  after  wicket 
fall,  while  he  had  gone  on  playing  the  same  brilliant  game. 
E\'tr\'  stn.ko  was  the  signal  of  a  roar  from  the  pavilion. 
The  whole  Housf  was  looking  on.  It  was  a  fitting  end  to  a 
(la/zling  career.  It  was  like  his  life,  reckless  and  magnificent. 
.At  last  he  mishit  a  half  voUey  and  was  caught  in  the  deep 
for  seventy  two. 

.\s  he  I.'ft  the  wicket  the  wh<.le  House  surged  forward 
in  fn.nt  of  the  pavilion,  and  formed  up  in  two  lines,  leav- 
ini,'  a  gangway.  Amid  tremendous  applause  Meredith  ran 
liitwccn  thoin.     The  clieering  was  deafening. 

After  prayers  that  night  the  Chief  said  a  few  words  about 
fhf  matcli. 

•'  I  am  sorr\-  we  did  not  win  ;  but.  then,  I  don't  think 
many  of  us  dared  to  hope  for  that.  At  any  rate,  we  were 
not  disgrace<l,  and  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  con- 
pratulating  Meredith,  not  only  on  his  supprh  innings  this 
afternoon,  hut  also  on  his  keen  and  energetic  captaincy 
throui^'hout  the  term." 

This  was  the  signal  for  another  demonstration.  Every- 
•  'n<"  heat  with  their  fists  upon  their  table.  It  was  a  great 
srene. 

The  giants  of  our  youth  always  appear  to  us  much 
greater  than  tliose  of  any  successive  era.  In  future  years 
<'.or(l,n  was  to  st>e  other  captains  of  football,  other  captains 
of  (Ticket.  I)ut  with  the  exception  of  the  tremendous 
F.-v.-iace,  M.re<lith  towered  above  them  all.  He  was  at 
that  nioin«^nt  the  ver>'  great  god  ..f  Gordon's  soul.  He 
s.«inod  to  1)0  all  that  Gordon  wished  to  }^.  brilliant  and 
successful.  Surely  the  fates  had  showered  on  him  all  their 
t,'ifts 

<»!)  tli(>  last  Monday  there  was  a  huge  feed  in  the  games 
-'tu.lw  ()\-.T  twPTitv  people  were  crowded  in.  Armour 
u-  -  there.  Mansell,  (iordon.  Sim-.nds,  Foster.  Ferguson, 
<\vr\-,,ne  except  Clarke  There  was  no  one  who  was  not 
-•rr\-  tn  l,,se  Merediti:  :  his  :i<-lii.v,  ments  so  dazzled  them 
that  they  Could  see  nothing  hevrmd  them  They  were 
iToiul  to  have  sucii  a  man  in  the'  house.  It  was  all  sheer 
iiappmess. 
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Somehow  on  the  last  day  the  following  notice  appeared 
on  the  House  l^oard  : 

In  Memoriam 
MAIEVIIS  SCHOLARUM 

In  hadihtjs  roquiiscat 
Quod  non  sim    ipnomini.i  militavit 

No  one  knew  who  was  rcsponsiMo  for  it.  Clarke  looked 
at  it  for  a  second  and  turned  away  witli  a  face  that  expressed 
no  emotion. 

liy  tlie  Sixth  Form  groen  Siinonds  was  shouting  across 
to  Merctlith  : 

'*  Best  of  luck,  old  i.  llow.  and  mind  you  come  down  for 
the  House  sippcr.  ..." 

On  the  way  down  to  tlie  station  Archie  Fletcher  hurst 
out  : 

"Well,  thank  God,  that  swine  Clarke's  gone.  He 
absolutely  mucked  up  tlie  House."    Gordon  agreed. 

"  If  we  had  a  few  more  men  like  Mornlith  now  !  "  Rather 
arhauf,'!"  had  come  ovi.r  the  hoy  wh'>  a  year  hefon'  lia<l  been 
shocked  at  llir  swearint;  in  tin-  bathroom.  "When  «»ne 
is  in  Rome  .  .  ." 
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"  Et  je  m'en  vaii 
Au  vent  mauvali 
C>ui  in'em|X)rte 
De'a  deld 
I'areil  A  la 

Feuille  raorte." 

Paim.  Vkri  aine. 

CHAPTER  I 


Ql'ANTUM   MUTATUS 

Ir  (icrtlun  were  given  the  opportunity  of  living  any  single 
y.ar  ..v«T  again,  rxactly  as  ho  had  lived  it  l.cfurc.  he  would 
ni  all  prohahihty  have  chos<^n  his  second  year  at  Femhurst 
He  had  then  put  safely  out  <.f  sight  behind  him  the  doubts 
and  anxieties  <.f  the  junior;    he  had  not  yet  reached  any 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  senior.     It  was  essentially  a 
tuneof  hglit-luarted  laughter,  of  "rags,"  of  careless  happi- 
ness,    hvery  day  dawned  without  a  trace  of  trouble  im- 
min.nt ;  ever>'  night  closed  with  a  feetl  in  Mansell's  big  study 
will  f  the  gramophone  strummed  out   rag-time  choruses' 
And  yet  these  three  terms  were  very  critical  ones  in  the 
devel.pment  of  (.onion's  character.     Scmer  or  later  every- 
one must  pass  through  the  middle  stage  Keats  speaks  of 
where     the  way  of  life  is  uncertain,  and  the  soul  is  in  a 
emient.      Most  boys  have  at  their  prepaiatory  schools 
been  so  carefully  looked  after  that  they  have  never  learnt 
to  tlunk  for  themselves.    They  take  everything  as  a  matter 
ot  course.    They  believe  implicitly  what  their  masters  tell 
them  about  what  is  right  and  wrong.     Life  is  divided  ud 
into  so  many  mles.     But  when  the  bi.y  reaches  his  Public 
School   he   hnds  himself   in   a  world   where   actions  are 
89 
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regulated  not  by  conscience,  but  by  caprice.  Boys  do  what 
they  knr)W  is  wrong  :  then  invent  a  theon'  to  prove  it  is 
right ;  and  finally  persuade  themselves  that  black  i«:  white. 
It  is  pure  chance  wliat  the  Public  School  system  ^  i.  make 
of  a  boy.  During  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  so  to 
speak,  he  merely  sits  quiet,  listening  and  learning;  then 
comes  the  middle  period,  the  period  in  which  he  is  gradually 
changing  into  manhood.  In  it  all  his  fonnor  experiences 
are  jumbled  hopelessly  together,  his  life  is  in  itself  a 
paradox.  He  does  things  without  thinking.  There  is  no 
consistency  in  his  action.  Then  finally  the  threads  are 
unravelled,  and  out  of  the  disorder  of  conflicting  ideas  and 
emotions  the  tapestry  is  woven  on  the  wonderful  lofim  of 
youth. 

The  average  person  comes  through  all  right.  He  is 
selfish,  easy-going,  pleasure-loving,  al)Solutely  without  a 
conscience,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  never  thinks. 
But  he  is  a  jolly  good  companion  ;  and  the  Freemasonry 
of  a  Public  School  is  amazing.  No  man  who  has  been 
through  a  good  school  can  be  an  outsider.  He  may  hang 
round  the  Empire  bar,  he  may  cheat  at  business  ;  but  you 
can  be  certain  of  »)ne  thing,  he  will  neve,  let  you  down. 
Very  few  Public  School  men  ever  do  a  mean  thing  to  their 
friends.  And  for  a  system  that  produces  such  a  spirit  there 
is  something  to  be  said  after  all. 

But  for  the  boy  with  a  personality  school  is  ver\'  danger- 
ous. Being  powerful,  he  can  do  nothing  by  halves ;  his 
actions  influence  not  only  himself,  but  many  others.  On 
his  surroundings  during  the  time  of  transition  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood  depend  to  a  great  extent  the  influence 
that  man  will  work  in  the  world.  He  will  do  whatever  he 
does  on  a  large  scale,  and  people  are  bound  to  look  at  him. 
He  may  stand  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  progress; 
he  may  dash  himself  to  pieces  fighting  for  a  worthless  cause, 
and  by  the  splendour  of  his  contest  draw  many  to  him. 
More  likely  he  will  lie  like  Byron,  a  wonderful,  irresponsible 
creature,  who  at  one  time  plumbed  the  depths,  and  at 
another  swept  the  heavens— a  creature  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive, because   lie    is   irresistibly   human.     Gordon  was  a 
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personality.  His  preparatoiy  school  master  said  of  him 
once :  "  He  will  be  a  great  failure  or  a  great  success,  perhaps 
both,"  and  it  was  the  truest  thing  ever  said  of  him.  At 
present  the  future  was  very  uncertain.  During  his  first 
year  he  had  been  imbibing  knowledge  from  his  contem- 
iporaries ;  he  had  been  a  spectator ;  now  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  take  his  part  in  the  drama  of  Femhurst 
life.  All  ignorant  he  went  his  way ;  careless,  arrogant 
and  proud. 

It  must  be  owned  that  during  this  year  Gordon  was 
rather  an  objectionable  person.  He  was  very  much  above 
himself.  For  five  years  he  had  been  tightly  held  in  check, 
and  when  freedom  at  last  came  he  did  not  quite  know  how 
to  use  it.  He  was  boisterous  and  noisy  ;  always  in  the 
middle  of  everything.  If  ever  there  was  a  row  in  the 
studies,  it  would  be  a  sure  assumption  that  Caruthers  was 
mi.xed  up  in  it.  Everything  combined  to  give  him  a  slack 
time. 

Ferguson  was  head  of  the  House.  But  he  took  only 
a  casual  interest  in  its  welfare. 

"  My  dear  Betteridge,"  he  used  to  say,  "  if  you  were 
aware  of  the  large  issues  of  art  and  life,  you  would  see  that 
it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  worrying  about  such  a 
little  thing  as  discipline  in  a  house.  You  should  widen 
your  intellectual  horizon.  Read  \'erlaine  and  Baudelaire 
and  then  see  life  as  it  is." 

Ferguson  was  a  poet ;  twice  a  term  the  school  magazine 
was  enriched  with  a  poem  from  his  pen.  His  last  effort 
had  been  magnificent ;  it  was  called  Languor,  and  opened 
with  the  superb  line  : 

"  In  amber  dreams  of  amoroas  despair." 


"  The  Bull  "  had  asked  someone  in  his  house  what  the 
thing  meant.  To  F<?rguson  that  seemed  a  high  com- 
pliment. To  be  incoherent  was  a  great  gift.  Swinburne 
often  meant  very  little,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Ferguson 
thought  Languor  was,  on  the  whole,  more  melodious  than 
Dolores.    But   that   was,  of  course,  purely  a  matter  of 
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opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  fine  composition;  and  a 
poet  must  not  dabble  in  the  common  intrigues  of  little 
minds. 

He  let  the  House  go  its  own  sweet  way ;  and  the  House 
was  grateful,  and  gave  Ftrf^son  the  reputation  f)f  being 
rather  a  sp<^)rt.  There  were  no  more  weekly  orders  ;  no 
more  cleaning  of  corps  clothes.  There  was  at  last  peace 
in  Jerusalem,  and  plenteousness  within  her  palaces. 

Simonds  was  captain  of  the  House.  He  was  working 
hard  for  a  History  scholarship,  and  could  not  spend  much 
time  in  looking  after  House  games.  There  would  be  tons 
of  time  in  the  Easter  term  to  train  on  House  sides.  So 
he,  too,  let  things  slide,  and  the  House  lived  a  happy  life. 
Those  who  wanted  to  play  footer,  played;  those  who 
wanted  to  work,  worked  ;  those  who  v'shed  to  do  nothing, 
did  nothing.  A  cheerful  philosophy.  F(  »r  a  week  it  worked 
quite  well. 

Gordon  was  lucky  enough  to  find  himself  in  the  position 
of  not  only  not  wanting  to  work,  but  als<)  not  having  to. 
He  had  got  his  promotion  into  \'.  ;\,  and  found  it  a  land 
of  milk  and  honey.  Macdonald.  his  form  master,  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  men  Femhnrst  has  ever  owned  on  its 
staff.  For  over  forty  years  he  had  sat  in  exactly  the  same 
chair,  and  watched  generation  after  generation  pass,  with- 
out appearing  the  least  bit  older.  He  grow  a  little  stout, 
perhaps.  But  his  heart  was  the  same.  It  took  a  lot  to 
trouble  him.  He  realised  that  the  world  was  too  full  of 
sceptics  and  cynics,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  number 
himself  am(mg  them.  He  was  now  the  senior  assistant 
master  and  was  the  best  scholar  on  the  staff, 

"  You  know,  these  young  men  aren't  what  we  were,"  he 
used  to  say  to  his  form;  "not  one  of  them  can  write  a 
decent  copy  of  Latin  verses.  All  these  Cambridge  men  are 
useless— useless !  "  In  bis  fonn  it  was  unnecessary  to 
work  very  hard  ;  but  in  it  the  average  boy  learnt  more 
than  he  learnt  anywhere  else.  For  Macdonald  was 
essentially  a  scholar;  he  did  not  merely  mug  up  notes  by 
German  commentators  an  hour  before  the  lesson.  For 
him  the  classics  lived  ;   and  he  made  his  form  realise  this. 
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To  do  AristDpI nines  with  him  was  far  better  than  any 
music  hall.  Horace  he  hated.  One  day  when  they  were 
doing  Domx  grains  eram  tibi,  he  burst  out  with  wrath  : 

••Horrible  little  cad  he  was!  Can't  you  see  him? 
Snuill  man,  blue  nftse  with  too  much  drinking.  Bibulous 
little  beast.  If  I  had  been  Lydia  I  would  have  smacked 
liis  face  and  told  him  to  go  to  Chloe.  I'd  have  had  done 
uitli  him.     Beastly  little  cad  !  " 

i^)Ut  it  was  in  history'  that  he  was  at  his  best.  I*  was  a 
iinMo  sight  to  see  him  imitate  the  weak-kneed,  slobbering 
J;uncs  I.  ;  and  he  had  the  private  scandals  of  Henrj'  VIII. 
at  his  tingcr-tips.  For  all  coinmentatt)rs  he  had  a  profound 
(untnupt.  One  day  he  seized  Farrar's  edition  of  5/  Liike, 
ami  holding  it  at  ann's-kngth  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
shonk  it  before  the  form. 

■  Filth,"  he  cried,  '"  filth  and  garbage;  take  it  away  and 
put  it  down  the  water-closet."  He  had  a  genius  for  S|5on- 
tancous  comments.  Kennedy  was  vciy  nervous;  and 
whenever  he  said  his  rep.  he  used  to  hold  the  seat  of  his 
ti< 'Users. 

■  Man,  man  !  ''  Macdonald  shouted  out,  "  you  won't  be 
able  to  draw  any  inspiration  from  your  stem." 

His  form  would  be  in  a  continuous  roar  of  laughter  all 
day  1(  mg ;  and  when  particularly  pleased  it  always  rubbed 
its  loot  on  the  floor,  a  strange  custom  that  had  lasted  many 
years.  Claremc  mt's  form-room  was  situated  just  above  him, 
and  he  could  often  hardly  hear  himself  speak.  He  used  to 
Complain  bitterly. 

'•  How  I  wish  my  jovial  colleague  down  below  would 
keep  his  form  a  little  more  in  order." 

But  Macdonald  got  his  revenge  one  day  when  Claremont 
was  reciting  Macbeth's  final  speech  ftjrtissimo  to  his  form. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Macdonald.  "  V\'e  must  listen  to  this." 
Suddenly  he  chuckled  to  himself :  "  And  do  you  think  he 
really  imagines  he  is  doing  any  good  to  his  form  by  giving 
that  nigger  minstrel  entertainment  up  there  ?  " 

Tlie  roar  t)f  laughter  that  followed  quite  sjjoilt  the  effect 
of  the  recitati(m.     Work  became  quite  impressible  in  \'.  B. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  House  began  to  interest 
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itself  iu  the  welfare  of  Kudd.  Kudd  was  the  senior  sch<jlar 
of  the  year  before,  and  he  looked  like  it.  He  was  fairly 
tall  and  verj'  thin.  His  legs  bore  little  relation  to  the  rest 
of  his  l)ody.  TIk}'  fell  into  place.  He  was  of  a  dusky 
Countenance,  partly  l)t(:ause  he  was  of  Byzantine  origin, 
partly  because  he  never  sliaved,  chiefly  because  ho  did  not 
wash.  His  clotiies  always  looked  as  if  they  had  been  rolled 
up  into  a  bundle  and  used  for  dormitory-  hjotball.  Perhaps 
they  had.  Kudd  was  nt)t  really  a  bad  fellow.  He  was  by 
way  of  being  a  wit.  One  day  the  Chief  had  set  the  fonu  a 
three-hour  Divinity  paper,  consisting  of  four  longish  ques- 
tions. One  was:  "Do  you  consider  that  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  was  in  some  respects  more  truly  Christian  than 
that  of  St  Paul  ?  "  Kudd  sliowed  up  a  whole  sheet  with 
one  word  on  it:  '■  Vcs."  Ne.xt  day  his  Sixth  Fonn 
privileges  were  taken  away.  But  the  House  took  little 
notice  of  his  academic  audacities.  Kudd  did  not  wash ; 
he  was  an  insanitary-  nuisance ;  moreover,  he  did  not  play 
footer. 

"  That  man  Kudd  is  a  disgrace  to  the  House,"  Archie 
announced  one  evenuig  after  tea ;  "  he"s  useless  to  the 
House;  he  slacks  at  rugger  and  is  unclean.  Let's  ship 
his  study."  There  was  a  buzz  of  assent.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  rowdyism  going  on  hi  the  House  just  then  ; 
and  at  times  it  would  have  been  hard  to  draw  the  exact 
border-line  between  ragging  and  bullying.  A  solemn  pro- 
cession moved  to  Study  No.  14.     Rudd  was  working. 

"Hullo,  Byzantium,"  said  Mansell.     "How  goes  it.'" 

"  Oh,  get  out,  you  ;    I  want  to  work  !  " 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr  Rudd  wishes  to  work,"  Betteridge 
announced.  "  The  (juestion  is,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  ?  I 
say  '  No  ! '  "  He  suddenly  jerked  away  the  chair  Rudd  was 
sitting  on  :  the  owner  of  the  study  collapsed  on  the  floor. 

Archie  at  once  loosed  a  tremendous  kick  at  his  back. 

"  Ciet  up,  you  dirty  swine!  Haven't  you  any  manners  ? 
Stand  up  when  you  are  talking  to  gentlemen." 

Rudd  had  a  short  temper ;  he  let  out  and  caught  Mansell 
on  the  chin.  It  is  no  fun  ragging  a  man  who  doesn't  lose 
his  temper.     But,  as  far  as  Mansell  was  concerned,  pro- 
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ccedings  were  less  cordial  after  this.  He  leapt  on  Rudd, 
|)i)re  liim  to  the  ground,  and  sat  on  his  head.  Foul  language 
was  audible  from  the  bottom  of  the  floor.  Rudd  had  nut 
studied  Euripides  for  notiiing.  Lovelace  picked  up  a 
iKjckty  stick.  "  This,  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  is  a  hockey 
^tick,  useful  as  an  implement  of  otiencc  if  the  pristjuer  gets 
above  himself,  and  also  useful  as  a  means  of  destroying 
wortliless  property.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  it  right  that, 
while  we  should  have  only  three  chairs  among  two  people, 
Kudd  should  have  two  all  to  hunself  ?  Gentlemen,  I 
prtipise  to  destroy  tiiat  chair." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  chair  was  iii  fragments.  A  crowd 
l)e{,'an  to  collect. 

■■  I  say,  you  men,"  shouted  Gordon,  "the  refuse  heap  is 
just  opposite  ;  let's  transfer  all  the  waste  paper  of  the  last 
ten  years  and  bury  the  offender." 

Just  across  the  passage  was  a  hnig,  blind-alky  effect 
running  under  the  stairs,  which  was  used  as  a  st(jre  for 
waste  paper.  It  was  cleaned  out  abtmt  once  ever)-  genera- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  waste-paper  baskets  had  been 
"  bagged  "  from  adjoining  studies,  and  No.  14  was  about 
a  foot  deep  in  paper. 

"That  table  is  taking  up  too  much  room,  Lovelace," 
Bradford  bawled  out ;  "  smash  it  up." 

The  table  went  to  join  the  chair  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Kudd  was  now  almost  entirely  immersed  in  paper.  The  noise 
was  becoming  excessive.     Oaths  floated  down  the  passage. 

At  last  Ferguson  moved.  In  a  blas^  way  he  strolled 
down  the  passage.  For  a  minute  he  was  an  amused  spec- 
tator, then  he  said  languidly  :  "  Suppose  we  consider  the 
meeting  adjourned.  I  think  it's  nearly  half-time."  Grad- 
ally  the  crowd  began  to  clear  ;  Rudd  rose  out  of  the  paper 
like  Venus  out  of  the  water.     A  roar  of  laughter  broke  out. 

"  Well,  Rudd,  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  insured,"  mur- 
mured Ferguson. 

\\'hat  Rudd  said  is  unprintable.  In  his  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  term  his  father  found  there  was  a  charge  of  ten 
shillings  for  damaged  property  in  Study  No.  14.  Rudd 
got  less  pocket-money  the  next  term. 
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■■  I  siiy,  \'.u  tcllows,  liavc  you  licaid  the  latent  ?  '  Tlie 
Hull  '  lias  kicked  iiic  out  of  the  Colts." 

Lovdacc  canu-  into  tlie  cliangiiig-rnoin.  fuming  with 
rage.  There  iiad  been  a  Colts  trial  that  afternoon.  Buller 
had  cursed  hiriously  and  tinally  l)o(ite(l  Lovelace  off  the 
field,  with  some  murmured  remarks  about  *"  typical  School 
House  slackness." 

"  It's  damned  rot,"  s;iid  Bradford.  "  Because  Simonds 
has  made  ratlier  an  ass  of  himself  in  the  last  two  matches, 
Bull  thinks  tlie  whole  House  is  slack.  He  gave  Turner 
six  to-day  just  Ijccause  he  hadn't  looked  uj)  one  word.  I 
hope  he  does  not  intend  to  judge  the  whole  House  by 
Simonds." 

The  House  was  getting  fed  up  with  Simonds.  It's  all 
ver>-  well  working  in  moderation  for  scholarships,  but  when 
it  came  to  allowing  games  to  suffer  through  it,  it  was 
getting  serious.  Trivatc  inclination  cannot  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  real  I)usiness  of  life.  And  no  one  would  hesitate 
to  own  that  he  had  come  to  Femhurst  merely  to  play  footer. 
"  But,  you  know,  I  don't  think  '  the  Bull's'  that  sort," 
Gordon  pnAestal ;  "he  may  lose  his  temper  and  all  that, 
but  I  think  he's  fair." 

"  Do  you  .'  "  said  Hunter  drily. 

There  was  a  laugh.  As  a  whole,  the  House  was  certain 
that  "  the  Bull  "  was  against  them. 

In  a  week's  time  Lovelace  was  back  again  hi  the  Colts, 
and  Gordon  was  telling  his  friends  what  fo(.ls  they  were  not 
to  trust  "  the  Bull." 

Gordon  was  confirmed  this  tenn.  He  was  rather  young  ; 
but  it  was  obviously  the  thing  to  do,  and,  as  Mansell  said  : 
*•  It's  best  to  take  the  oath  when  you  are  more  or  less  '  pi,' 
and  there  is  still  Some  chance  (jf  remaining  so.  For  you 
can't 'tell  what  you  will  be  like  ui  a  year  or  so." 

As  is  the  case  with  most  boys,  Confirmation  had  very 
little  effect  on  Gordon.  He  was  not  an  atheist :  he  accepted 
Christianity  in  much  tlie  same  way  as  he  accepted  the  Con- 
servative party.  All  the  lest  people  believed  in  it,  so  it 
was  bound  to  be  all  right ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  not 
the  slightest  influence  over  his  actions.     If  he  had  any 
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uliginn  at  this  time  it  was  House  tootball ;  but  lor  the 
most  part,  he  lived  merely  to  enjoy  himself,  and  his  pleasures 
were,  on  the  whole,  (juitc  innocuous.  Tluy  vcrj'  rarely 
went  mucli  beyond  ragging  Kudd. 

"  Do  yuu  think,"  said  (lordon,  the  evening  after  his  hrst 
conhnnation  address,  "that  the  masters  really  believe 
cnnlirination  has  any  eliect  on  us?  Because  you  know  it 
doesn't." 

'•I  d)n"t  think  it  matters  ver>-  much,"  said  Hunter. 
•  what  masters  think  ;  most  of  them  here  have  got  into 
a  groove.  They  l)elievc  the  things  they  r.ught  to  believe; 
tliey  are  all  copies  kA  the  same  tj-pe.  They've  clean  for- 
f,"'tten  what  it  was  like  at  schod.  Hardly  any  of  them 
nally  know  boys.  They  go  on  happily  believing  them 
•perhaps  a  little  e.xcital^le,  but  on  the  whole,  perfectly 
straight  and  honest.'  Then  a  njw  comes.  They  are 
Ik  Trilled.  They  don't  realise  all  of  us  are  the  same.  They've 
made  themselves  believe  what  they  want  t(»  believe." 

••  Yes,  and  when  they  are  tf)ld  the  truth,  they  won't 
believe  it,"  said  Betteridge.  "You  know,  I  was  reading 
an  article  hi  some  paper  the  other  day.  by  an  assistant 
master  at  Winchborough,  called  Ferrers.  He  was  fair 
cm-sing  the  whole  sj'stem.  Well,  I  showed  that  to  Clarc- 
m..nt.  just  for  a  rag;  told  him  I  thouglit  it  was  rather 
g"'d.  The  old  fool  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  and  then 
said:  "Well,  Betteridge.  don't  fonn  your  style  on  this. 
It  IS  ver\'  perfer\id  stuff.  Not  always  grammatical.'  All 
the  ass  '  inks  of  is  whether  plurals  agree  with  singulars ; 
he  d  les  not  care  a  damn  whether  the  material  is  good." 

"  That's  it,"  said  G<irdon.  "  Masters  try  to  make  you 
imitate,  and  not  think  for  yourself.  'Mould  your  Latin 
verses  on  Vergil,  j-our  Greek  prose  on  Thucydides,  your 
English  on  Matthew  Arnold,  l)ut  don't  think  for  yourself. 
Don't  be  original.'  If  anyone  l)ig  began  to  think  he'd  see 
wliat  a  farce  it  all  is ;  and  then  where  would  all  these 
fossils  be?  It's  all  sham;  you  read  men's  reports. 
Bradford  gets  told  he's  a  good  moral  influtTice.  Mansell 
works  hard  and  deserves  his  prize.  It  is  hoped  that  con- 
tinuation will  be  a  help  to  m.e.     Rut,  it  all  is  I  " 
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"Oh,  Tin  nt.t  so  certain  confinnation  is  a  farce,"  broke 
in  Bradford.  "  If  you  don't  believe  in  it,  you  won't  get  to 
heaven." 

"  But  will)  tlie  hcU  wants  to  get  there."  said  Mansell. 
"Sing  liymns  all  day  long.  I  can  imagine  it.  Fancy 
having  Caruthers  singing  out  of  tune  in  your  eiir  for  ever. 

It's  bad  enough  in  chapel  <>nce  a  day.     But  fur  ever !  " 

"My  gncid  lads,  you  don't  know  what  heaven's  like," 
whisperai  Bradford  conhdontially.  "Claremont  was 
gassing  away  about  Browning  the  other  day,  and  said  that 
he  believed  tliat  in  heaven  you  could  do  all  the  things 
you  wanted  to  do  on  earth  !  And  by  Jove  I  would  have 
a  hot  time— some  place,  heaven  I  " 

"  By  Jove,  yes  ;  but  you  know,  Bradford,  there  won't  be 
much  left  for  you  tn  do  in  heaven;  at  the  rate  you  are 
going  you  will  have  done  most  things  on  earth." 

"Oh,  I  am  going  to  reform,  and  then  I  shall  write  to 
Claremont  and  tell  hini  how  I,  a  wandering  sheep,  was 
brought  home  by  his  interpretation  of  Andrew  D(»l  Portio — 
I  think  that's  what  the  thing  was  called." 

"Of  course,  that  is  an  idea,"  said  Mansell,  "but  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  what's  going  to  happen  wlien  we're  dead. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  jolly  goiid  time,  and  then  take  the 
risk.     I  never  hedge  my  bets." 

"  Well,  you  may  go  on  your  way  to  the  eternal  bonfire," 
said  Bradford,  "but  I  am  for  righteousness.  Now,  listen 
to  this,  it's  in  the  book  we  have  to  read  for  contirmagers, 
Daily  Lies  on  the  Daily  Path  :  •  ...  If  you  think  that  in 
your  house  things  are  being  talked  about  that  would  shock 
your  mother  or  sister,  don't  merely  shun  it  as  something 
vile.  It  is  your  duty  to  light  against  it  ;  reason  with  the 
boys.  The>'  probably  have  some  grain  of  decency  left  in 
them.  If  that  fails,  report  the  matter  to  your  house 
master.  He  will  take  your  side.  The  boys  will  probably 
be  expelled,  but  you  will  have  done  your  duty,  as  Solomon 
says  in  Pnjverbs.  .  .  .'  Tliere  now,  Mansell.  I  am  one 
of  the  children  of  light.  So  you  know  what  to  expect 
from  me.  Shall  I  reason  with  you,  lad  ?  Have  you  a  grain 
of  decency  left  in  you,  or  must  I   — " 
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At  this  point  a  well-ainial  cushion  put  an  end  to  the 
fcm.ur  of  the  new  child  of  hght.  H.ttcridgc  sat  on  his 
liuad. 

"  I/x.k  here.  Bradfr)rd,"  he  began,  "  you  may  be  a  con- 
vert and  all  that,  but  don't  play  Jolm  the  fteptist  in  here. 
It  docs  not  pay.  \  cr>-  shortly'l  shall  carry  y.)ur  head  to 
the  dustl)in  in  a  saucer.  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  one 
Stevenson  in  Mr  Macdonalds  house.  He  was.  like  you, 
.il)out  to  he  confirmed,  and  was.  like  you,  verj-  full  of  hini- 
selt.  And  being,  as  Lovelace,  a  lover  of  the  race-course, 
he  walked  about  in  his  study  in  hall,  chanting  us  a  dirge 
out  of  sheer  religious  fervour:  'My  name  is  down  for  the 
Confirmation  stakes,'  Macdimald  passctl  the  door  and,  on 
hearing  him.  entered  and  said  :  '  Well  you  are  scratched 
now  at  any  rate  !  '  Take  that  to  heart,  and  be  not  as  the 
seals  that  are  sown  on  stony  ground.  wIkj  spring  up  in  the 
night  and  wither  in  the  morning." 

Betteridge  intoned  the  whole  lecture.  The  story  was 
in  a  way  true,  but  the  Stevenson  in  question  had  shouted 
down  the  passage  :  "  Hurrah.no  prep,  to-night  ;  my  name 
IS  down  for  the  confirniation  stakes."  With  the  result 
as  above.     Gordon  burst  out : 

"By  the  way.  talking  of  Macdonald,  he  made  a 
priceless  remark  to-day.  Kennedy,  that  little  cove  in 
Christy's,  came  in  late  and  began  stammering  out  that 
It  was  only  a  minute  or  two  o\er  time ;  Macdonald 
looked  on  him  for  a  minute,  and  then  said  :  '  Your 
e.xcuse  is  just  about  as  good  as  the  woman  who,  having 
had  an  illegitimate  baby,  protested  that  it  was  only  a 
small  one.' "  -^ 

"  By  Jove,  he's  st.me  fellow.  Now  he's  a  man " 
said  Mansell.  "  He's  a  boy  still ;  he  can  see  our  side 
of  the  question,  ana  he  knows  what  footling  idiots 
half  of  the  common  room  are.  If  we  had  more  like 
him."  .  .  . 

And  it  would  be  a  jolly  good  thing,  too,"  said  Betteridge. 

'•  if  we  could  get  a  really  young  master  like    "       ' 

bonmgh  man,  Ferrers,  I  was  telling  you  al 
things  up  a  bit." 
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At  that  inuincnt  the  Ah!>ey  sounded  hall-paht  eight. 

"Good  Lord.'  said  Hunter,  "only  «iuarter  (if  an  hour 
more,  and  we've  done  nothing'  the  whole  of  hall.  Let's 
rout  out  Lr.velace  and  f,''>  a"tl  raK  Rudd." 

In  three  minutes  Kudd  was  muler  the  table,  with  Mansell 
seated  on  his  chest. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  tliat  (iordon  should  have 
chosen  Tester  t«.  liave  a  study  with.  Tester  vvas  over 
sixteen,  was  in  the  Lower  Si.xth,  and  liad  got  liis  Seconds 
at  cricket.  He  was  a  Hou^e  l)lood.  (iordon  did  not  care 
for  him  particularly.  Hut  h'-;  had  a  good  study,  No.  i. 
at  the  far  end  of  the  lower  landinj,',  and  Gordon  wanted  a 
big  study.  It  was  so  vcrj'  Ime  to  sit  cliatting  to  I-oster  or 
Collins  in  one  of  the  small  studies  tor  a  little  time  and 
th(!n  to  say  suddenly,  in  a  lordly  manner:  "Oh,  look 
here,  there's  no  room  here  at  all.  Come  down  to  my  study, 
there  are  several  arm-chairs  there  !  " 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  appc-ar  better  than  one's  equals. 
But  Tester  was  a  dangerous  friend  to  have  at  a  tin\e  when 
the  mind  is  so  open  to  impressions,  lor  Tester  had  not 
risen  to  his  position  on  his  own  merits  alone.  Lovelace 
major  had  always  said  he  was  not  much  good,  and  the  year 
before  had  not  given  him  his  House  cap.  But  Tester  was 
a  very  great  friend  of  Stewart's,  the  captain  of  the  i:ieven. 
Stewart  gave  him  his  Seconds  for  making  twenty  against 
the  town,  so  Meredith  had  to  give  him  his  House  cap.  It 
is  a  school  rule  that  a  "  Seconds  "  must  have  his  Hi>use 
cap.  And  Tester  was  not  improved  by  his  friendship  with 
Stewart,  and  the  pity  was  that  he  was  really  clever.  He 
could  always  argue  his  case. 

"  I  never  asked  to  be  brought  into  this  world,"  lie  said, 
"  I  am  just  suddenly  put  here,  and  told  to  make  the  best 
of  things  ;  and  I  intend  to  make  the  best  of  things.  I  am 
going  to  do  what  I  like  with  my  life.  Wrong  and  right 
are  merely  relative  terms.  They  change  to  fit  their  nn- 
vironment.  Baudelaire  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  ;  Catullus  would  not  have 
been  received  in  Sparta.  But  at  Paris  and  Rome  customs 
weie  different.    \\'c  only  frame  philosophies  to  suit  our 
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wisht-s.    And  I  prefer  to  follow  my  own  iiirlinatiuns  to 
tlinsc  (if  .1  sfiain  twcntictli-ccntury  riviliuition." 

(lordon  did  not  like  this;  Imt  if  oik  livrs  d.iily  in  the 
cninpany  t>f  a  man  who  is  clcvt-r  and  a  pcrsonahty,  out-  is 
hniind  to  lixtk  at  hfc,  at  tinus.  at  any  rate,  ihrouijli  his 
sj)!  ctaclcs.  Gordon  l)ef,'an  to  look  on  things  which  ho  once 
ol)jw:ti>d  to  as  quite  natural  and  ordinary*. 

"*  I  say,  Caruthcrs.  I  hope  you  don't  mind,  clearing  out 
of  here  for  a  bit,"  Testir  would  say.  "  Stapleton  is  just 
rniniiig  up  here  for  a  few  minutes.  You  (juite  understand, 
don't  you  ?  " 

.\s  Soon  as  we  begin  to  look  on  a  thing  as  ordinary  and 
natural,  we  also  begin  to  think  it  is  right.  After  a 
little  (iordon  ceased  to  worry  whether  such  things  were 
ri^'lit  or  wrong.  It  was  silly  to  quarrel  with  existing  con- 
ditions, especially  if  they  were  rather  pleasant  ones, 
fiordon  had  a  study  with  Tester  till  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Onr  day,  towards  the  end  of  the  Easter  term,  Gordon 
asked  Tester,  rather  shyly,  if  he  would  leave  him  alone  a 
little.     "  I've  often  clearetl  out  for  you,  y  )U  know." 

■  Of  course,  that's  quite  all  riglit,  my  dear  fellow.  Any 
tim<>  you  like,  I  understand  !  "  Tester  smiled  as  he  walked 
down  the  passage. 

But  during  the  winter  term  Gordon  worried  about  little 
except  football ;  when  he  was  not  playing,  he  was  ragging. 
I'^irm  he  looked  on  as  a  glorious  recreation.  He  was  learn- 
ing more  than  he  ever  learned  afterwards  without  making 
much  effort.  Macdonald  was  a  scholar ;  he  did  not  teach 
jK'oplo  by  making  them  work,  he  taught  them  by  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  forget  what  he  told  them.  No 
one  who  has  ever  been  through  the  Upper  Fifth  at  Fern- 
hurst  would  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  writing  a 
character  sketch  of  any  English  king,  even  though  he  might 
never  have  read  a  chapter  about  him.  Macdonald  made 
every  man  in  history  a  living  character  ;  not  a  sort  oi  rack 
on  which  to  hang  dates  and  facts. 

Foi.tball,  however,  was  not  going  quite  so  satisfactorily. 
(ii>rdon  was  never  tried  for  the  Colts  Fifteen,  although  he 
subsequently  proved  himself  better  than  most  of  the  other 
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forwards  in  it.  and  had  to  play  in  House  games  every  day. 
Once  a  week  a  House  game  is  a  thundering  good  game,  but 
more  often  it  is  very  one-sided,  and  for  a  person  who  really 
cares  for  footer,  such  afternoons  are  verj'  dull.  On  the 
Upper  or  Lower  a  good  game  was  certain  ;  the  captain  of 
tlie  school  always  chose  sides  tliat  would  be  fairly  level. 
Hut  House  sides  were  very  different.  Nothing  depended 
f)n  their  results.  Sometimes  bloods  would  plav.  sometimes 
not;  it  was  merely  a  toss  up.  And  worst  ot  all,  Simonds 
was  abominably  slack.  For  a  few  weeks  the  House  thought 
it  rathe;  fvmny,  and  the  smaller  members  of  tlie  House 
secretly  rejoiced  ;  but  the  games-loving  set  waxed  furious. 
"  Damn  it  all."  said  Mansell.  "  the  mans  lierc  to  coach 
us,  not  to  sit  in  liis  study  swating  up  dates  !  " 

The  result  of  it  was  tliat  Mansell  and  his  friends  got  filled 
with  an  enormous  sense  of  their  own  importance;  they 
considered  themselves  the  only  people  in  the  House  who 
were  keen.  And  they  let  the  rest  of  the  H-  nse  know  it. 
They  groused  about  ''  the  great  days  of  Lovelace."  and  gave 
people  like  Rudd  a  most  godless  time.  Tliere  is  no  more 
thon.ughly  self-satisfinl  person  than  the  second-class 
athlete;  and  when  lie  also  imagines  hiin^'H  an  Isaiah 
preaching  repentance,  he  wants  kicking  badl> .  I'nfortun- 
ately  no  one  kicked  (Gordon  or  Lovelace;  and  they  went 
on  their  way  contented  with  themselves,  thougli  with  no 
one  else. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  discovering  a  person's  social 
status  at  school  is  by  watching  his  behaviour  in  the  tuck- 
shop.  The  tuck-shop  or  "Toe,"  as  it  is  generally  called, 
is  a  long  wooden  building  with  corrugated  in.n  roof,  situated 
just  opposite  Buller"s  house,  not  far  from  the  new  buildings. 
It  was  only  erected  in  i()o8,  and  it  is  to  ])e  hoped  that  it  is 
only  temporary,  for  it  is  amazingly  ugly.  It  is  divided  by 
a  wooden  partition  into  two  shops;  at  each  end  of  the 
outer  shop  run  two  counters.  On  tlie  right-hand  counter, 
which  is  connected  with  a  small  kitchen,  cakes,  muffins  and 
sausages  are  sold  ;  on  the  left-hand  side  there  are  sweets 
and  Jruit.  The  inner  and  larger  room  is  filled  with  tables, 
and  round  the  room  are  plu)tographs  of  all  the  school  teams. 
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At  the  far  end,  in  huge  green  frames,  are  hung  photographs 
(»f  the  two  great  Femhurst  Fifteens  who  went  through  the 
season  without  losing  a  match.  The  "  Toe  "  is  the  noisiest 
place  in  the  whole  school.  It  is  superintended  by  five 
waitresses,  and  they  have  a  very  poor  time  of  it. 

The  real  blood  is  easily  recognised.  He  strolls  in  as 
if  lie  had  taken  a  mortgage  on  the  place,  swaggers  into  the 
inner  room,  puts  down  his  books  on  the  top  table  in  the 
right-hand  corner — only  the  bloods  sit  here — and  demands 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  macaroon.  A  special  counter  has  been 
made  by  the  bloods'  table,  so  that  the  great  men  can  order 
what  they  want  without  going  back  into  the  outer  shop. 
No  real  blood  ever  makes  a  noise  in  tlie  outer  shop.  When 
he  is  once  inside  the  inner  shop,  however,  he  immediately 
lots  everj^one  know  it.  If  he  sees  anyone  he  knows,  he 
bawls  out : 

"  I  say,  have  you  prepared  this  stuff  for  Christy  ?  " 

The  perscm  asked  never  has. 

"  N(.r  have  I.     Rot.  I  call  it." 

N«t  blood  is  ever  known  to  have  prepared  anything. 

The  big  man  then  sits  down.  If  a  friend  of  his  is  any- 
wliere  about,  he  flings  a  lump  of  sugar  at  him.  When  he 
gets  up  he  knocks  over  at  least  one  chair.  He  then  strolls 
out,  observing  the  same  magnificent  dignity  in  the  outer 
sliop.    No  one  can  mistake  him. 

But  the  only  other  person  who  makes  no  row  in  the  outer 
shop  is  the  small  boy.  Ho  creeps  in,  and  creeps  out,  quite 
unnoticed.  Eveiy<me  with  any  claim  to  greatness  asserts 
his  presence  loudly.  The  chief  figures  at  this  time  were 
tlie  junior  members  of  Buller's.  and  especially  the  two 
Hazlitts.  Their  elder  brother  was  the  school  winger,  and  an 
important  person  ;  but  they  had  done  nothing  but  make 
a  noise  during  their  two  years  at  Femhurst.  Athleticism 
had  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  them.  Because  their 
lioust;  had  won  the  Thirds,  Two  Cock  and  Three  Cock,  they 
thought  themselves  gods.  In  the  tuck-shop  they  acted 
as  avenging  angels  sent  to  punish  a  wicked  world.  Their 
cliit'f  amusement  was  to  r.ee  a  person  leaning  over  a  counter, 
kick  his  backside  when  he  was  not  looking,  and  then  run 
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away.  It  was  their  class  that  were  the  real  nuisance  in 
the  "Toe."  They  persecuted  the  girls  in  charge  most 
daipnably.  Very  often  only  one  girl  was  in  charge.  The 
younger  HazUtt  would  at  once  seat  himself  on  the  other 
counter  and  shriek  out  : 

"  Nellie,  when  are  you  coming  over  here  ?  I  shall  bag 
these  sweets  if  you  don't  buck  up."  He  would  then  seize 
a  huge  glass  jar  of  peppermints,  and  roll  it  along  the  zinc 
counter. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Hazlitt,  do  leave  tliat  alone,"  the  wretched  Nellie 
Would  implore.  But  it  was  no  use.  When  tliere  was  a  big 
crowd  \yaiting  to  be  served,  the  Hazlitt  brethren  would 
take  knives  and  beat  on  the  zinc  counter,  shouting  out : 
"  Nellie,  come  here  !  "  They  were  a  thoroughly  objection- 
able pair.  Wlienevcr  Manscll  saw  them,  he  kicked  them 
hard,  and  they  got  rather  frightened  of  tlie  School  House 
after  a  bit. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought,  however,  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  Scliool  House  was  exemplar^'.  Mansell  usually  kicked 
up  an  almighty  row.  I)ut  he  left  "  Nellie  "  alone.  "  He  was 
not  going  to  lower  himself  to  the  Hazlitt  level. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  tliat  the  half-bl(.od  verj^  rarely 
gets  into  a  row  ;  and  yet  he  always  talks  as  if  expulsi(m 
hung  over  Iiis  head.  Pn.l^ably  he  thinks  it  draws  attention 
to  liimself.  Mansell  would  always  enter  the  shop  in  exactly 
the  same  way;  he  banged  his  books  on  the  counter  and 
sighting  Hunter,  fired  off  at  once. 

"  I  say,  look  here,  give  me  a  con.  I  am  in  the  hell  of  a 
hole.  I  prepared  the  wnmg  stuff  for  old  Claremont,  and 
the  man's  getting  awfully  sick  with  me  ;  he  may  report 
me  t(»  the  Chief.     Do  help  me  out  !  " 

"Sorry,  old  cock,"  said  Hunter,  "  Init  I  specialise  in 
stinks !  " 

"  Oh,  do  yoTi  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  chance 
It :  that's  all.     He  may  not  shove  me  on." 

The  small  boys  thought  Mansell's  daring  verv'  fine.  But 
strangely  enouefh.altliough  he  was  always  in  a  state  of  fearful 
agitation,  he  had  so  far  singularly  manage<l  to  avoid  gettmg 
reported.     But  still  it  kept  up  appearances  to  talk  a  lot. 
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r.ordiin,  of  course,  had  to  be  fairly  quiet  in  the  tuck-duip. 
II  was  not  yet  known  among  tlie  school  in  general ;  and 
it  was  only  in  BuUer's  that  small  boys  gave  tongue  in  the 
tuck-shop.  But  then  BuUer's  were,  in  their  own  opinion, 
t(i  the  rest  of  the  school  as  Rome  was  to  Italy.  Femhurst 
was  merely  a  province  of  BuUer's.  The>'  kept  this  view 
t.  •  Miemselves,  however.  '"  The  BuU  "  would  have  dealt  very 
summarily  with  such  assumptions. 

.Vnd  s<i,  when  Lovelace  and  Tester  and  ManseU  were  there 
(Inrdon  was  generally  to  be  found  contributing  his  share  to 
\\\c  general  disorder,  but  when  alone,  he  sat  quite  quietly 
with  (■<  illins  and  Foster.  He  rather  longed  for  the  day  when 
I  If  Cduld  start  a  row  aU  on  his  own.  A  strange  ambition 
inr  any  candidate  for  immortality  ! 

Al)'  >ut  the  middle  of  the  term  was  the  field  day  at  Salisbury' 
Plain.  Most  of  the  Public  Schools  were  present ;  it  was  a 
n"!)le  affair  from  the  general's  point  of  view.  The  school, 
Iiowever,  considered  it  a  putrid  sweat.  For  hours  they 
p.  um  led  over  ploughed  fields  ;  and,  like  most  field  days,  the 
day  dragged  slowly  on  to  its  weary  close.  At  last  two 
hiuidrod  very  tired  privates  fell  into  the  six-fifty  to  Fem- 
hurst.   The  army  class  got  off  early  school  next  morning. 

Two  days  later  a  notice  was  brought  nmnd  by  the  school 
f/s/os:  "Roll  for  aU  those  who  went  to  Salisbury'  Plain 
on  W'cxlnesday  in  the  big  schoolroom  at  six  p.m."  There 
i^  nothing  quite  sfi  enjoyable  as  the  sensation  that  a  big  row 
is  on,  in  which  you  yourself  have  no  part.  Gordon  trembled 
with  excitement.  He  whispered  excitedly  to  the  man  on 
his  left,  Lidderdale,  a  man  in  Rogers' :  "  What's  up  ?  " 

■  Oh.  nothing  much.  Some  silly  ass  put  his  bayonet 
through  a  carriage  window.  Rogers  was  gassing  about  it 
in  the  dormitories  last  night." 

'"  Oh  !  "  said  Gordon.  Very  disappointedly  he  returned 
to  his  academic  activities.  He  had  had  hopes  of  some 
splendid  row,  and  after  all,  it  was  only  about  a  silly  ass 
and  a  bayonet.  Rotten  !  Fancy  being  made  late  for  tea 
l)ocause  of  that.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  his  hopes  were 
satisfied.    When  he  reached  the  big  schoolroom,  every- 
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thing  certainly  looked  most  formal.  In  front  of  the  big 
dais  where  the  choir  stood  during  the  concerts  sat  all  the 
masters  in  a  half-circle.    The  Chief  sat  in  the  centre. 

"  Are  they  all  here.  Idal  ?  "  the  Chief  asked  the  senior 
sergeant. 

"Yes.  sir." 

The  Chief  rose. 

"  I  have  to  address  you  to-night  on  a  ver>'  serious  subject. 
During  the  field  day  last  Wednesday,  someone  in  this 
room  disgraced  not  only  his  school,  Init'the  King's  uniform. 
An  officer  from  another  school  has  written  to  tell  me  that 
he  overheard  two  of  you  talking  outside  the  canteen  in 
language  that  wnuld  disgrace  a  costermonger.  I  sincerely 
wish  he  had  taken  their  names  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  do  not 
know  their  names.  The  officer  in  question  said  that  both 
boys  were  over  seventeen,  and  tliat  the  shorter  of  the  two 
said  nothing  at  all,  as  far  as  he  could  hear.  Now  I  want 
tlie  names  r)f  both  those  boys.  If  they  own  up  to  me 
to-night.  I  shall  most  certainly  deal  very  severely  with 
one  at  least  oi  them.  If  they  do  not  come  to  me  of  their 
own  free  will,  I  may  be  forced  to  ask  the  officer  to  come 
down  and  identify  the  boys,  in  which  case  l)oth  will 
from  that  instant  cease  to  be  members  of  •Femhurst 
School." 

In  a  state  of  higli  excitement  the  school  poured  down  to 
tea. 

"  I  bet  it's  someone  in  Christy's,"  said  Bradford. 

Christy  believed  in  leaving  his  house  entirely  to  his  (pre- 
fects. It  was  a  good  way  of  avoiding  responsibility  ;  but 
his  choice  of  prefects  was  not  altogether  wise. 

"  Do  you  think  the  men  will  own  up  ?  "  said  Cri)rdon. 

"  Not  unless  they're  most  abandoned  fools,"  replied 
Lovelace. 

There  was  only  one  topic  of  conversation  at  tea,  and 
afterwards  Lovelace,  Hobson  and  Gordon  discussed  the 
affair  keenly  in  No.  i.  They  all  agreed  that  the  men 
would  not  own  up,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  some- 
one lin  Christy's  was  responsible.  Discussion  ratred  fiercely 
as  to  who  it  was.     Gordon  was  all  for  it  being  Isaacs, 
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Lovelace  for  Everington,  Hunter  for  Mead.  The  point 
was  lieing  debated,  when  Tester  and  Bradford  came  in. 

"Hullo,  come  in,"  shouted  Gordon,  "we  are  having  a 
f,'roat  fight  about  this.  I  say  Isaacs  is  the  most  likely 
man.     NNTiat  do  you  think  ?  " 

Tester  looked  round  carefully,  and  then  began  anxiously  : 

"  Look  here,  you  men  ;  swear  you  won't  tell  a  soul  if  we 
ttll  you  something." 

The  oath  was  taken. 

"  Well,  it's  us  !  " 

'"here  was  a  hush.  "  Good  Gawd !  "  said  Hunter. 
^   once  ensued  ;  but  curiosity  sf)on  overcame  surpris(\ 

''  What  did  you  say,  by  the  by  ?  "  asked  Gordon. 

Tester  repeated  as  far  as  he  could  remember  the  exact 
\vi  tfds. 

"  Yes,  you  know  ;  it  was  a  bit  hot,  wasn't  it  ?  I  expect 
yiiu  opened  the  blighter's  eyes  a  bit.  He  wasn't  used  to 
that  sort  of  literature." 

In  spite  of  themselves  Tester  and  Bradford  laughed. 
Thty  had  been  vaguely  aware  of  a  tired-looking  figure  in 
a  Sam  Browne  as  they  left  the  canteen.  He  had  looked 
"  s-ime  ass."     But  Gordon  soon  became  serious  again. 

■'  What  are  you  men  going  to  do  ?  Of  course  you  won't 
own  up." 

"  No ;  well,  we  can't  ver>'  well.  I  am  in  the  Sixth  and 
Bradford's  had  one  row  this  term,  and  of  course,  I  was  the 
criminal.     I  am  supposed  to  be  a  responsible  personage." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Gordon.  "  I  know  owning  up  is 
(luite  out  of  the  question." 

"  But  do  you  tliink  anything  will  happen  ?  "  Bradford 
was  a  little  frightened.  "  I  mean  will  there  be  a  sort  of 
general  inspection  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  good  man,  there'll  be  nothing  of  the  sort. 
When  a  master  begs  men  to  own  up,  it  means  that  he's  up 
the  spout.  It's  much  more  fun  catching  a  fellow  red- 
lianded.  And,  after  all,  you  two  are  the  last  pe<iple  anyone 
Would  think  of." 

"  Of  course,  it's  all  right,"  said  L^ivelace;  "  there's  only 
one  thing  to  do.     You  talk  of  nothing  else  but  this  rotten 
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affair;  talk  alxnit  it  in  the  Toe,  in  the  changing-room,  in 
form,  in  chapel,  if  you  like.  Ask  people  you  meet  if  they've 
«)\vne(l  up.     Treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  glorious  rag." 

"  Yes."  shcmted  Gordon,  "  let's  go  down  to  Rudd  and 
tell  him  if  he  do(sn"t  own  up  we'll  give  him  hell." 

And  in  truth  the  ne.xt  half-hour  was  for  Rudd  very  hell 
of  very  hell.  His  existence  just  now  was  not  very  pleasant. 
If  he  had  been  good  at  footer  all  his  domestic  failings  would 
have  been  forgiven  him.  But  he  was  not ;  he  loathed  the 
game,  though  at  times  lie  would  have  given  anything  to  be 
of  some  use.  Strangely  enough,  at  Oxford  he  found  people 
respected  his  l^rains,  and  no  one  hated  him  because  he  could 
not  drop  goals  from  the  twenty-five.  Life  is  full  of  com- 
pensations. 

Lovelace  and  Tester  were  both  supreme  actors.  That 
night  in  the  d<»rmitory  they  were  full  of  the  subject.  After 
liglits  out,  they  kept  the  whole  place  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Bradford  joined  in  a  bit,  but  he  was  still  nervous ;  visions 
rose  up  before  him  of  an  officer  passing  down  the  ranks, 
suddenly  seizing  him,  and  saying  :  "  This  is  the  man."  It 
was  hardly  a  ravishing  thought ;  but  it  was  useless  to  go 
back  on  a  lie.  Tester  realised  this.  As  Ferguson  came, 
he  called  out  : 

"  I  say,  Ferguson,  you  know  you'd  better  go  up  to  the 
Chief  and  tell  him  you  did  it." 

FtT^iison  was,  like  the  Boy  Scout,  always  prepared. 

"  My  good  man,  you  don't  surely  imagine  I  am  so  devoid 
of  good  feeling  and  have  such  a  hazy  conception  of  the 
higher  life  as  not  to  inform  the  Headmaster.  I  have  just 
returned  fn.m  breaking  the  news  to  him.  He  took  it  quite 
well  on  the  whole.  It  was  a  touching  scene.  I  nearly 
wept." 

Betteridge  then  arose,  and  gave  an  imitation  of  Rogers' 
.:erm(»n. 

"  Well,  Ferguson,  I  must  own  that  I  am  sorry  to  lose 
you.  I  Would  give  much  to  retain  you  here.  But  dis 
ill  iter  visum  :  y<  >u  must  go.  You  are  expelled.  Between  the 
Scylla  of  over-elation  and  the  Charvbdis  of  de'^pair  you  have 
a  long  time  steered  the  bark  of  "the  School  House.     But 
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(luc  failing  wipes  away  many  virtues.  And  we  must  not 
tliscriminate  between  the  doer  and  ttic  deed,  the  act  and 
tin;  actidp,  the  sinner  and  the  sin.  The  same  punishmcnc 
t.r  all.  liv*  '1  that  paradisal  state  where  suns  sink  not 
iini  tlowers  faue,  there  will  be  a  sweet  reunion." 

It  was  pure  Rogers.  The  dormitory  rocked  with  laughter. 
Tistcr  Ijegan  to  give  his  impressions  of  what  the  officer 
must  have  looked  like.  There  was  a  heated  argument  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  parson.     Mansell  thought  not. 

•  A  fellow  who  knows  his  Bible  well  would  not  be  shocked 
with  a  little  swearing.  I  bet  some  of  the  bits  in  Genesis 
.uid  Samuel  are  hotter  than  anything  the  blighter  said.  It 
was  probably  s<jme  dotard  who  reads  Keats." 

This  seemed  a  sound  piece  of  reasoning. 

Nixt  day  the  rumour  spread  round  the  school  that  a 
halt-holiday  was  going  to  be  stopped,  as  no  one  had  owned 
up. 

■  Safety,"  said  Tester.  "  Tliat  means  the  chase  is 
given  up." 

But  tlie  school,  which,  up  to  now,  haa  treated  the  affair 
as  a  ji>ke,  began  to  get  annoyed.  Tolerance  and  broad- 
iniiidcdiKSS  were  all  right  as  long  as  their  own  interests 
W'Tc  S( cure  ;  but  when  it  came  to  a  half-holiday  being 
stopptd  because  some  blighter  had  not  the  decency  to 
(lun  up 

"  It  s  a  scandal,"  said  Fletcher,  in  front  of  the  House 
btudics.  *'  First  this  blighter  docs  the  school  a  lot  of 
harm  by  swearing ;  and  then  he  is  in  too  much  of  a  fimk 
to  I  \vn  up,  and  we  get  in  a  row  for  it.  Man  must  be  a 
cnlossal  swine." 

He  forgot  that  last  night  he  had  been  treating  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke.  Rogers  was  passing  by  up  the  Head- 
niasttTs  drive  on  the  way  to  his  class-room,  and  overheard 
this  outburst  of  righteous  indignation.  His  heart  was  at 
once  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  good  moral  tone  in  the  school. 
As  lie  said  in  the  common  room :  "  It  makes  one  proud  to 
see  wliat  a  sane,  imprejudiced  view  the  school  takes  of  this 
regrettable  incident." 

Lovelace  now  hit  on  a  great  plan.     "  Let's  organise  a 
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strike,"  he  said.  "Why  sh(.ulcl  wo  go  into  scIkmiI  to- 
morrow ?  II  wc  can  get  cnuugli  to  cut,  wc  can't  be  punislied. 
Let's  canvass." 

The  ficr>'  cross  of  rebellion  was  flung  down  the  study 
passages.  With  lists  (.f  paper  in  their  hands.  Hunter, 
Mansell,  Lovelace  and  (jordon  (Tester  thought  himself  too 
big  a  blood  for  such  a  proceeding)  dashed  into  study  after 
study  urging  tlieir  iiaiiitants  to  sign  on  for  the  great  strike. 

"  Como  on,  you  men."  Hunter  said.  "  It  is  the  idea  of  a 
lifetime.  If  enough  don't  turn  up,  nothing  can  happen. 
You  can"t  sack  the  whole  school." 

A  few  bright  rebels  like  Archie  Lletcher  signed  on  at 
once.  Rudd,  too.  thought  it  safer  to  put  his  name  down. 
But  the  average  person  was  more  cautious. 

"  How  many  have  you  got  down  ?  " 

"Oh.  about  fifteen." 

"  Well,  look  here,  if  you  get  over  fifty  I'll  join  in." 

As  nearly  ever>-one  said  this,  the  hopes  of  successful 
operations  seemtxi  unlikely. 

But  still  it  all  helped  to  disarm  any  trace  of  suspicion. 

"I  say,  Ferguson,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this.'" 
said  Mansell. 

''  I  think  a  great  creed  has  gone  down.  I  shall  no  longer 
believe  that  conscience  and  cowardice  are  synonymous; 
only  conscience  is  the  trade  name  of  the  firm." 

Mansell  laughed.  It  was  pn^bably  meant  to  be  funny. 
He  never  quite  understood  Ferguson.  On  the  next 
afternoon  ever>'one  sat  down  to  two  hours'  e.xtra  school. 
There  was  much  swearing  at  tea.  But  in  a  day  or  two  it 
was  all  forgotten. 

To  this  day  no  one  at  Fernhurst  knows  who  the  two  boys 
were.     The  secret  was  well  kept. 

As  the  term  drew  to  its  close,  with  the  Fifteen  filled 
up  and  all  the  big  matches  over,  interest  was  centred 
mainly  in  House  football  and  House  affairs.  Mansell,  it  is 
tnie,  was  still  worr>-ing  whether  he  would  get  his  Seconds. 
But  Lovelace  and  Gordon  talked  of  nothing  but  the  Thirds. 
The  Colts'  matches  were  over,  and  on  House  games  one  of 
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the  two  Il.iuse  sides  was  always  a  trial  Thirds.  Edwards, 
a  heavy,  clumsy  scrum  half,  was  captain  of  the  side  ; 
Cinnlon  led  the  scrum. 

•  If  only  we  had  Armour  back  as  House  captain,"  Hunter 
ustd  to  complain,  "that  side  couldn't  lose." 

*"  And  we  sha'n't  lose  either,"  said  Gordon  ;  "  we  are  going 
to  swttp  the  held  next  term,  and  we  are  going  to  drive  the 
Itall  over  tlie  line  sc^mehow,  and  God  save  anyone  who  gets 
in  the  light." 

No  House  side  ever  imagines  it  is  going  to  be  beaten. 
Tliree  Cocks  liave  been  lost  by  over  fifty  points  ;  yet  on  the 
inorning  of  the  match  half  the  "  gn)vel  "  would  be  quite 
ready  to  lay  heavy  odds  on  their  chance  of  winning,  and 
wlienever  there  is  a  good  chance  of  victor>%  the  House  is 
al)Solutely  cocksure.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  House  is 
magnificent  in  an  uphill  fight,  but  is  rather  liable  to  fling 
away  a  victory  by  carelessness. 

Hut  this  side  was  certainly  "  pretty  hot  stuff."  It  took  a 
lot  to  stop  Stewart  when  once  he  got  the  ball,  and  Lovelace 
was  brilliant  in  attack.  The  grovel  was  light,  and  was  a 
little  inclined  to  wing,  but  in  the  loose  it  was  a  big  scoring 
combination.  In  the  last  week  of  the  term  there  was  a 
House  game  on,  the  Lower  i'.  Buller's.  Simonds  turned 
out  tlie  Thirds  side.  It  was  a  terrific  fight.  Buller's  had 
two  Seconds  playing  and  a  House  cap  ;  but  the  Hcmse  had 
had  tlie  advantage  of  having  played  together.  There  was, 
at  this  time,  a  good  deal  of  bad  blood  between  the  House 
and  Buller's,  and  the  play  was  not  always  quite  clean. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  fisting  in  the  scrum.  Gordon  was 
in  great  form  ;  he  scored  the  first  try  with  a  long  dribble, 
and  led  the  pack  well.  Lovelace  dropped  a  goal  from  a 
mark  nearly  midway  between  the  twenty-five  and  the 
half-way  line.  Collins  scrambled  over  the  comer  from  a 
line  out.  Buller's  only  scored  once,  when  Aspinall,  their 
wing  three,  who  had  his  Seconds,  got  a  decent  pass,  and 
ran  practically  the  whole  length  of  the  field.  Towards  the 
end,  however,  the  light  House  grovel  got  tired  and  was 
penned  in  its  own  half.  "  Come  on,  House,"  C^irdon  yelled. 
"  One  more  rash  ;  let  the  swine  have  it !  "    The  House  was 
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exiiaustcd,  it  managed  to  keep  Bulltr's  out ;  but  no  more. 
Tliis  was  an  ominous  sign.     It  had  not  been  a  long  game. 

"  The  Bull  "  had  l«<en  watching  the  game.  As  the  players 
trooped  «iff  the  held,  he  called  back  Gordon.  "Caruthers, 
here  a  second.  Y(tu  know,  I  don't  want  to  interfere  where 
it's  not  my  business,  but  you  know  I  don't  think  you  should 
call  another  house  'swine.'  To  begin  with,  it's  not  the 
English  idea  of  sport,  and  I  think  il  tinre's  any  ill  feeling 
between  two  houses  in  a  school,  especially  the  two  biggest, 
I  don't  tliink  it's  good  for  the  school.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.     I  didn't  mean " 

"  Of  course  you  didnt,  my  dear  chap.  .  .  .  iJy  the  way, 
will  you  be  young  enough  for  the  Colts'  next  year  ?  You 
will.  Good.  Then  it  won't  be  at  all  a  l>ad  side.  Collins 
and  Foster  were  quite  good  ;  and  you  played  a  really  good 
game." 

"  What  did  '  the  Hull '  want,  Caruthers  ?  "  Lovelace 
asked,  as  Gordon  walked  into  the  changing-room. 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  He  didn't  like  me  calling  his 
fellows  '  swine.'  " 

"  But  why  the  devil  not  ?    They  are  swine,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  are  ;  but  you  can  hardly  expect  *  the 
Bull  '  to  rcidisc  it." 

"  No,  perhaps  not ;  but,  my  God,  they  are  the  last  thing 
in  swine,  those  Hazlitts  and  their  crowd." 

The  House  supper  this  year  was  not  much,  compared 
witli  the  one  of  the  year  before.  Simonds  was  not  an 
R.  p.  Lovelace,  and  Ferguson  again  spoke  miles  above  his 
audience.  However,  he  was  a  sport,  and  let  them  do  as 
they  liked  ;  so  they  drank  liis  health  and  sang :  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow!  Several  old  boys  came  down.  FitzMorris 
with  an  eyeglass  and  a  wonderful  tic;  Sandham,  as  usual, 
quite  insignificant ;  Armour  wearing  the  blue  waistcoat  of  a 
Wadham  drinking  club.  Meredith  had  been  expected,  but 
at  the  last  moment  he  had  found  his  debts  so  much  in  excess 
of  a  verj-  genenius  allowance  that  he  would  have  to  retrench 
a  little.  It  was  a  pity  ;  but  in  the  Bullingdon  living  is  not 
cheap  and  Meredith  was  a  grt^t  blood. 
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The  prize-giving  this  term  afforded  little  comfort  to 
r.nrdnn ;  he  was  easily  bottom  of  V.  A.  Rather  a  collapse, 
I  lit  still  one  has  to  keep  up  with  things.  It  docs 
not  do  to  lose  sight  of  the  really  important  issues  of 
lii«',  and  Gordon  had  certainly  l)een  a  social  success.  He 
tr.ivfllcd  up  to  London  with  Ferguson  and  Tester,  and 
!.lt  no  small  part  of  a  giant  when  Collins  entered  their 
cirriage,  suddenly  saw  Ferguson,  and  with  inaudible 
ap'lngics  vanished  quickly  down  the  corridor.  Olympus 
was  not  s<j  very  far  off. 
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DL'RiNf;  the  (  liristmas  Imlidays  there  appeared  in  a  certain 
periodical  one  of  tlie  usual  attacks  on  the  I'ul'lic  School 
system.  It  repeatetl  all  the  old  arguments  alxmt  kcq)inR 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  dning  m<>re  modern  languages  and 
less  classics.  The  writtr  had  nntiiing  new  to  say,  and,  like 
most  otlier  such  attacks,  his  jeriiniad  was  in  an  hour  or  two 
quite  firgottcn.  But  at  Femhurst  it  did  have  S(^»me  effect, 
for  it  gave  Henry  Tnmdlc  the  idea  of  fttnning  a  special 
class  for  French  enthusiasts.  Henr^'  Trundle  was  one  of 
the  French  masters.  He  was  entirely  English,  had  won  his 
Blue  for  golf  at  Oxford,  and  had  got  a  Double  First.  He 
also  was  quite  incapable  <>f  teaching  anything.  His  form 
made  no  pretence  of  keeping  order;  the  noise  that  pro- 
ceeded from  his  class-room  o.uld  be  heard  anywhere  within 
a  radius  of  a  hundred  yards.  And  yet  he  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  ;  he  was  a  good  husband,  and  his  children  were  very 
fond  of  him.  His  domestic  virtues,  however,  were  sadly 
lost  on  Femhurst,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  general  buffoon, 
a  hopeless  ass.  His  class-room  was  considered  a  sort  of 
Y.M.C.A.  entertainment  hall,  where  there  was  singing  and 
dancing,  and  a  mild  check  on  excessive  rioting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  term  the  Chief  announced 
that  in  the  upper  school  one  hour  everj-  day  would  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  either  French,  maths  or  Latin. 
Each  boy  would  choose  his  subject.  Mr  Reddon  would 
superintend  the  maths,  Mr  Trundle  the  French ;  for  Latin 
each  boy  would  g(^  to  his  own  form  master.  To  the  hard- 
working, who  had  prizes  before  their  eyes,  this  scheme 
presented  few  attractions ;  as  scholars  it  would  not  be  to 
their  advantage  to  miss  any  classical  hours,  and  French  was 
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s<>  useless  in  scholareiiips.  MacdoiuUl.  whtii  lit  t..«.k  d««wn 
the  names  of  those  who  were  to  do  Latin,  found  all  those 
in  fn)nt  stapng  with  him.  and  all  thos<?  behind  going  else- 
wilt  re.     Macdonald  laughed  up  his  sleeve. 

"  I  suppose,  (  aruthers,  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  a 
jnlly  good  tim«'  nishing  about  making  odours  in  tlie  lalxtra- 
ti'r\-,  and  reciting  Fnnch  verbs.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  enjoy 
yi'ursilve}.,  that's  all."  Then  he  added,  as  an  altertJiought  : 
'If  I  know  Mr  Trundle,  you  most  certainly  will." 

Ills  prophecy  was  correct.  Mr  Keddon's  maths  was,  for 
till'  most  part,  ctmiposixl  of  orderly  and  more  or  less  sincere 
iiiatlntnatieians  ;  but  Tnindle's  class-room  was  filhd  with 
thr  most  arrant  collection  of  frauds  that  have  ever  sat 
to;,'.'tlnr  this  side  of  the  Infenjo.  It  was  largely  a  School 
IhtiM'  gathering.  Lovelace  was  tin  re;  Hunter,  Mansell. 
(lordon,  Archie  and  Collins.  Christy's  luaise  supplied 
iKkf,  a  line  footballer  and  a  splendid  ragger;  Claremont's 
s<  lit  two  typical  doormice  in  Forlies  and  Scobic;  BuUer's 
providixl  no  one.  Briault  haihtl  fnmi  Kogers.  It  was  his 
l>oast  that  he  could  imitate  any  kind  of  animal  from  a  dog 
to  a  hyena.  Benson,  the  only  member  of  Abercombie's, 
was  entirely  insigniticant,  and  actually  did  some  work 
tor  tlic  hrst  two  le:.jons.  But  it  was  impossible  to  work 
l<'iig  in  such  surroundings;  and  tales  of  the  extra  French 
stt  arc  still  told  in  whispers,  after  lights  out,  in  the  upper 
dormitories. 

The  opening  was  sensational.  No  sooner  had  Trundle 
taken  his  seat  than  D>'ke  leapt  to  his  feet,  jumped  on  the 
disk,  jumped  off  it  into  the  vast  paper  basket,  upset  that, 
cliarg.-d  up  to  Trundle,  sliook  him  by  the  hand,  and  began 
to  pmir  out  words :  "  My  dear  sir,  how  are  you  ?  How  is 
Mrs  Tmndle,  and  the  little  Trundles  ?  Have  you  had  a 
pleasant  Christmas  ?  I  have.  sir.  This,  sir.  is  your  extra 
French  set.  The  French  set— Mr  Trundle  ;  Mr  Trundle— 
tiie  French  set."  Amid  a  beating  of  desks  Dyke  returned 
to  his  seat.  Trundle  was  used  to  this.  But  he  had  rather 
hoped  his  new  set  would  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
honest  young  scholars.  It  was  a  disappointment ;  still,  he 
had  grown  used  to  it.     Life  had  not  been  too  kind  to  him. 
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^_^Immediately  everyone  except  Benson  stood  up.     "  I  am, 

''  But  you  can't  all  be  the  senior." 
''  Yes.  sir;  we  arc."  was  the  unanimous  answer, 
and  llTJTy  "iV"  ^''''^''".  ^^P'^'"^^.  "  I  am  the  cleverest 
?he  tie  1  ?'    r  ""T''  ''"'  ^^^^"^^'"  "'^'■^'  t''^t  dolt  with 
W      J'   '"^  .^'";  ''^"^^^  "^  *''^-  ^>»""1'  ^"d  he's  got  his 

L  rea^^^^^  Tv  Ti7  ''"'"'  ^'"^f '•     ^>'^^  ''^^  takenlnger 
.JT  i\\    .    '"""  •''"^''^"^^  "^-^  "^  ^''^  school's  history, 
oh    uh!"  f     ^^    \;^"f  !^nt  claim  to  be  senior.     Lovelac^ 
oh,  well,  hos-well,  I  don't  know  what  he  is.     Lovelace 
you  swme,  what  are  you  ?  "  ^-ovLiace. 

"Confound  you,  man  !  "  shouted  the  enraged  three- 
quarter.     "Who  the  hell "  ^ 

"  Lovelace,"  bn.kc  in  Trundle,  -  I  thuik  you  may  keen 
your  reflections  on  the  future  life  till  aftemards.  We  wiU 
sit  in  alphabetical  order." 

It  is  incredil)le  how  long  it  takes  for  ten  bovs  to  change 
their  places.  It  was  a  lung  process.  Books  fell  to  S 
right  and  to  the  left.  There  were  murmurs  of  "  Dam^ 
you.  man,  that  s  my  grammar!"  or  -  Confound  vu 
Bens^.n  !  "  pVhere  the  hell  is  my  dictionary?"  Twke 
Benson  had  been  sent  flying  into  the  waste-paper  basket 

o  ForbS'w  ;1  ^>-^;^,^r-  ^  -•"!--  into^L  backside 
tl  in^  RH  u  ^''^'.'^-  ^'^'.  S"'"8  to  sleep.  To  crown  every- 
thing Bnault  gave  his  celebrated  imitation  of  a  dog-flght 
Consternation  reigned.  Lovelace  tricxl  to  hide^nder 
Trundle's  desk  ;  Gordon  endeavcaired  to  get  throud,  a 
window  that  was  hardly  a  foot  scjuare.     Macdonald's  dass' 

to  h imsdf.        I  hoped  Caruthers  would  enjoy  hhnsdf      I 

returns     If  he  goes  to  music-hall  shows  in  school  time 
he  must  pay  for  it,  you  know." 

There  was  an  immense  scuffling  of  feet,  but  much  louder 
rang  the  noise  of  the  French  students.  A  question  had 
arisen  as  to  what  book  they  should  read  that  tenn.     Ev^ 
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. >no.  was  chouting  the  name  of  his  favourite  author  "  Let's 
t  ''^.'Jl!!^'  ^A.«^.'' yelled  Dyke.  "  No  ;  de  Maupassant." 
>liouted  Mansell.  adding,  in  an  undertone  :  "  I  saw  one  of 
'"' j\?''f. '"  ^  ^^"P  *"  ^^"•'^'•s  Street,  looked  pretty  hot 
'^  VT      .  J    "  '''"^^'"  ^^^'"  '■   "  L^*'s  have  de  Maupassant  " 

•  No ;  fhe  Black  Tulipr  Lovelace  implored,  and  went  on 
in  a  stage  whisper :  "  Now  don't  be  silly  fools.  I  have  got 
a  crib  of  this.  Have  some  sense."  "  You  don't  ima/rine 
we  re  going  to  prepare  the  stuff,  do  you  ?  "  was  Hunter's 
ivt.,rt.  Above  the  uproar  Forbes'  voice  drawled  •  "  I  say 
It  there's  a  French  translation  of  Five  Nights,  let's  read 
that.     I  know  the  book  pretty  well  by  heart." 

It  was  ultimately  decided  to  read  six  cotUes  by  Franx-is 
Toppt-e  ;  but  by  the  time  the  decision  had  beer,  reached  the 
hniir  had  been  exhausted.     Rather  sadly  Trundle  watched 
tlie  set  pour  out  into  the  cloister,  shouting  and  laughine 
E^•en  masters  have  souls.     Boys  don't  realise  this 

Lvety  day  till  the  end  of  the  term  that  farce  continued 
Sometimes  Trundle  lost  his  temper.     One  day.  Archie  was 
singing  :  Meet  me  under  the  Roses,  while  Gordon  was  eivine 
a  lively  if  inaccurate  translation.  ^ 

'•  Fletcher,  stop  that  singing  !  " 

'•  Mayn't  I  sing,  sir  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     This  is  a  class-room." 

['-  i^A*'  ^l'"  '     ^  thought  it  was  a  place  of  amusement." 
■  Fifty  lines.  Fletcher." 

li  But,  sir.  it  is.  you  know " 

"One  hundred  lines,  Fletcher." 

"  Really,  sir " 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  Fletcher." 

Fletcher  collapsed.  Xext  morning  a'  magnificent  blue 
envelope,  sealed  at  eveiy  comer,  arrived  at  Mr  Trundle's 
house.     It  contained  a  vast  quantity  of  blank  paper 

But.  sir,  I  really  thought  I  put  in  the  lines.     Hunter 
you  swine,  that  is  your  fault.     Sir,  I  believe  Hunter  stole 
them.     He  had  a  big  imposition  for  the  Chief.     You  dirty 
dog.  Hunter.     May  I  kick  him.  sir  ?  "  ^ 

"No;  sit  down,  Fletcher." 

The  lines  were  never  done. 
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One  day  Collins  was  put  on  to  construe.  Of  course  he 
had  made  no  attempt  to  prepare  it.  This  was  at  once 
evident. 

"  Collins,  have  you  prepared  this  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  But  why  not  ?  " 

Collins  had  seen  Charley's  Aunt  in  the  holidays.  "Ah, 
why  ?  "  was  his  laconic  answer. 

Trundle  foamed  -vith  wrath.  He  snatched  a  cane  from 
under  his  desk  and  advanced  (.n  Collins.  The  prospective 
victim  leapt  hack  and  pointed  at  him  with  theatrical  calm  : 
"  Look,  he  is  coming  at  me  with  cane  in  hand.  Ha  !  he 
comes  !   he  comes  !   see  liow  he  comes." 

Trundle  launched  a  fierce  blow  at  Collins,  and  only 
narrowly  missed  Benson's  eyes.  Collins  delivered  a  short 
lecture  on  the  danger  of  losing  one's  temper.  Trundle 
returned  to  his  desk. 

As  the  tewn  went  on  the  ragging  became  more  elaborate. 
At  first  the  set  was  content  with  giving  a  sort  of  low 
comedian,  knockabout  performance.  But  they  soon 
wearied  of  such  things.  After  all,  they  were  real  artistes. 
And  Archie  Fletcher  could  not  hear  being  ordinary.  But 
still  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sport  to  be  got  out  of  quite 
commonplace  manoeuvres.  The  introduction  of  electric 
snuff,  for  instance,  may  not  be  very  original ;  but  it  was 
most  certainly  remarkably  successful. 

Trundle  had  a  habit  of  leaving  liis  mark-book  in  his 
desk,  and  Lovelace  had  a  key  that  fitted  it.  The  rest  w  > 
simple.  During  evening  hall  Hunter  and  Lovelace  got 
leave  to  fetch  a  book  from  their  class-room.  There  was  no 
one  about.  In  five  minutes  Trundle's  mark-book  was 
filled  with  snuff.  Next  morning  the  set  assembled.  Forbes 
was  asleep,  Benson  was  furtively  looking  up  a  word  in  his 
dictionary,  the  School  House  contingent  was  uncommonly 
quiet.  ■^ 

"Well,"  said  Tnmdle,  "who  shall  we  start  off  with 
this  morning  ?  Let  me  see,  ah  !  "  he  opened  his  mark- 
book. 

The  roar  of  laughter  was  heard  the  other  side  of  the 
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ODurt.  For  a  full  three  minutes  Trundle  was  utterly, 
gorgeously  prostrate  with  coughing  and  sneezing- 

Mansell  was  very  sympathetic. 

"  Have  you  a  cold,  sir  ?  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious,  sir. 
I  find  the  east  wind  a  little  trying  myself.  Do  you  ever 
use  Fletcher's  cough  lozenges  ?  Very  efficacious,  sir,"  he 
babbled  on. 

At  last  Trundle  recovered  his  wind  if  n  '^^  his  temper. 
He  glowered  at  the  form. 

"  Fletcher,  translate,  please." 

Fletcher  began.  But  he  did  not  get  very  far.  Hunter 
let  loose  an(jther  wave  of  snuff.  The  whole  form  was  now 
coughing  and  sneezing  certainly  considerably  more  than 
was  necessary'. 

"  Next  boy  who  sneezes  I  shall  give  a  hundred  lines  to, 
and  report  him  to  the  Headmaster." 

Temporary  peace  ensued.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  Chief  •  and  weak  masters  have  not  the  slightest 
scruple  in  doing  so.  The  strong  men  need  not  repmrt.  But 
a  man  like  Archie  could  not  be  kept  in  order  long.  He  gave 
vent  to  a  most  unpleasant  snort. 

"  Fletcher,  if  you  do  that  again  I  shall  have  to  beat 

you." 

A  slight  pause. 

"  Please,  sir,  may  I  blow  my  nose  if  I  mayn't  sniff  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Fletcher;  don't  be  stupid." 

Immediately  there  rose  a  chorus  of  "  Mayn't  we  blow  our 
noses,  too,  sir  ?  Why  should  Fletcher  be  the  only  one 
allowed  to.     It  isn't  fair." 

Trundle  gave  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  hour  was  spent 
entirely  in  coughing,  shouting  and  sneezing.  No  work 
was  done.  But  that  was  no  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
extra  French  set. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  sort  of  amusement  that  could  be 
only  indulged  in  once.  It  would  grow  stale  a  second  time. 
But  Briault's  idea  of  fancy  dress  was  one  that  presented 
infinite  opportunities  and  gave  full  scope  for  originality. 
At  first  nothing  very  startling  occurred.  On  a  freezing 
cold  day  the  whole  set  would  assemble  without  waistcoat^ 
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and  with  their  coats  wide  open  would  complain  bitterly 
of  the  heat ;  on  a  warm  day  they  would  go  in  arrayed  as 
lor  an  Antarctic  expedition  in  wonderful  scarves  and  huee 
gloves.  ° 

"  It's  disgraceful,  sir,  how  cold  this  room  is,"  Gordon 
complamcd.  "  I  am  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  there  are 
two  windows  open.     They  must  be  shut." 

Well,  Caruthers,  if  you  find  this  room  too  coid,"  replied 
Trundle  sarcastically,  "y.m  may  return  to  the   warmth 
of  your  own  study  and  write  me  out  the  lesson  ten  times 
Do  you  prefer  tliat  ?  " 

Trundle  thought  that  rather  smart,  but  Gordon  was 
never  beaten. 

"  Sir,  I  do  prefer  an  unfairly  long  imposition  to  an  attack 
of  pneumonia."  and  with  that  he  sailed  out  of  the  room  • 
the  unpot  "was,  of  course,  never  done.  Only  Benson 
did  things  for  Trundle. 

From  this  day  on  to  disc  ver  a  new  kind  of  dress  was  the 
aim  of  Archie's  life.    What  he  devised  tlie  form  always 
copied.     One  day  the  Chief  gave  out  an  order  th...    owing 
to  the  extreme  cold.  wo.,Ilen  waistcoats  would  be  allowed 
provided  they  were  of  a  quiet  colour.     That  night  Archie 
searched  the  studies.     For  sixpence  he  purchased  from  a 
new  boy  a  threadbare  carpet  that  had  not  been  brushed  or 
cleaned   for  generations.    Tliis  he  cut  up  into  six  parts 
and  each  School  H..use  member  of  the  set  somehow  (,r 
other  made  for  himself  a  waistcoat  out  of  them      Next 
day.  garbed  m  these,  they  nulled  sedately  to  Trundle's 
their  coats  riung  open,  their  hands  in  their  trouscr  pockets' 
Trundle  sat  speechless.    At  last  he  found  words 
What  IS  the  meaning  of  this  confounded  impertinence? 
Col  ins,   Mansell,   Caruthers,   Hunter,   Lovelace;  and  you 
Fletcher,  take  off  that  filthy  stuf?."  ^ 

"  Tliat  stuff,  sir,"  drawled  out  Forbes.     "  What  stuff  >  " 
"  Don't  interfere,  Forbes."  rapped  out  Trundle.     "  Take 
thcin  off,  I  say." 

"  Oh,  do  you  mean  our  waistcoats,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hunter 
in  superbly  feigned  surprise.  "We  couldn't  take  them' 
off  ;    we  should  catch  a  cold.     Tlie  Headmaster  has  just 
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piven  out  a  notice  about  them.    He  said  we  could  wear 

them." 

"  He  never  gave  you  permission  to  garb  yourselves  in  the 
refuse  of  tlie  neighbourhood." 

"  Refuse  ?  "  said  Forbes.  "  Those  waistcoats  are  of  a 
most  fashionable  cut.  It's  extremely  hard  to  get  that 
particular  brand  of  cloth  ;  my  brother,  wlio  is  a  member 
of  the  Bullingdon,  told  me " 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  your  brother 
Forlies.  Take  off  those  things.  The  Headmaster  would 
never  allow  them." 

"  But,  sir,"  insisted  Archie.     "  He  only  said  that  they 
must  be  of  a  quiet  colour,  and  they  are  of  a  quiet  colour 
aren't  they,  sir  ?  " 

In  truth  they  were.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  colour 
visible  anv-where.  Trundle  gave  in.  He  murmured  some- 
thing about  asking  the  Headmaster,  and  then  put  <.n 
Archie  to  con.  He  never  asked  the  Chief ;  and  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  not  pleasant  wearing  dust- 
laden  carpets  for  an  hour.  Such  jests  can  only  'e  under- 
taken at  rare  intervals. 

But  the  culminating  point  was  not  reached  till  the  last 
Thursday  of  the  term.  It  was  boat-race  dav,  and  the  set 
unanimously  backed  O.xford.  At  ten  o'clock  the  set  was 
due  to  appear.  But  when  Trundle  arrived  all  he  fuund 
was  Benson,  who  was  in  nervous  apprehension  lest  he 
should  have  come  to  the  wrong  room.  If  he  had.  he  might 
"sc  some  marks  ;  and  marks  were  more  to  him  than  many 
boundaries.     He  smiled  happily  at  Trundle. 

1^  .Ah,  where  arc  the  rest,  Benson  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  we  must  wait,  but  it  is  a  great 
nuisance.  I  wanted  to  finish  t)ie  book  to-day.  it's  our  last 
lesson,  you  know." 

The  next  day  was  Good  Friday. 

F(  .r  ten  minutes  they  sat  in  silence.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  prepare  a  big  rag;  the  curtain  very  seldom  goes  up 
punctually  on  the  first  night ;  and  there  had  been  no  dre^ 
rehearsal.     There  was  a  sound  of  scuffline  from  the  door 
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in  the  cloister  which  led  into  the  School  House  studies. 
Then  came  the  tread  of  moasured  feet.  The  door  opened, 
and  the  great  procession  entered. 

At  the  head  was  Gord'>n  in  Ferguson's  dressing-gown 
(a  great  white  confection  with  pale  pink  frogs)  with  a  white 
Colts'  cap  (jn  his  liead  ;  he  heat  time  with  a  small  swagger 
cane.  Then  came  the  trumpeters,  Crosbie  and  Forbes,  who 
were  producing  strange  harmonies  on  two  pipes  that  they 
had  bagged  fn)m  the  armourv'  Behind  them  Mansell 
walked  in  corps  clothes  and  a  Second  Fifteen  cap.  He  was 
chanting  a  low  dirge.  On  each  side  of  him  marched  the 
choristers.  Lovelace  and  Hunter,  in  white  sheets  and 
enormous  psalters  that  they  had  borrowed  from  the  chapel. 
They  also  sang  in  a  strange  outlandish  tcmgue.  But  the 
pike  dc  resistance  was  tlie  l)anner.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
piece  of  white  calico  on  which  was  inscribed  in  red  ink  • 
"  Up,  Up,  Oxford.  Dcnvn  with  tlie  Cantabs."  (Trundle 
hailed  from  Emmanuel.)  It  was  fastened  at  each  end  to 
a  hockey  stick,  and  Fletcher  and  Collins  bore  it  in  solemnly. 
In  the  rear,  Briault  gave  his  impressions  of  a  cow  being  ill 
Dyke  was  the  showman. 

"I  will  now  present,  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "my 
circus  of  touring  artistes,  who  are  raising  a  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Oxford  boating  club.  I  must  bee 
you  all-^"  ^ 

But  Trundle  cut  short  the  oration.  Seizing  a  cane,  he 
rushed  into  the  cavalcade  of  Isis.  and  smote  out  full  lustily 
Pandemonium  broke  forth.  No  battle-field  was  more  rich 
m  groans  ;  no  revue  chorus  produced  so  much  noise.  It 
took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  obtain  quiet.  But  at  last  a 
motley  crowd  sat  down  to  study  Francois  Copp^e. 

And  then  came  the  denouement.  It  was  entirely  un- 
expected and  entirely  unrehearsed.  There  was  a  knock 
outside.  The  door  opened  and  an  amazing  apparition 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  Betteridge  was  in  the  Sixth. 
Very  enviously  the  night  before  he  had  listened  to  the 
preparations  and  plans  of  the  extra  French  set :  cursing 
inwardly,  he  had  sat  do\vn  at  ten  o'clock  to  do  prose  with 
the  Chief.    Faintly  across  the  court  were  borne  the  sounds 
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of  strife.    He  groaned  within  him.    Suddenly  the  Chief 

stood  up. 

"  I  find  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  for  a  little.  Some 
parents  are  coming  to  interview  me.  I  want  you  all  to 
return  quietly  tf)  your  studies,  and  continue  the  prose 
there." 

Joyfully  the  Sixth  trooped  out,  Betteridge  rushed 
across  the  courts  to  Trundle's  class-njom.  For  a  second  he 
listened  outside,  then  a  great  idea  struck  l.im.  There  was 
still  half-an-hour  left.  Madly  he  tore  up  to  the  dormitories. 
Luckily  they  were  not  locked.  Five  minutes  later  he 
appeared  before  Mr  Henr^'  Trundle  entirely  changed.  He 
had  on  a  very  light  brown  suit,  a  pair  of  check  spats,  a 
rainbow-Coloured  waistcoat,  a  heliotrope  bow  tie;  a  bowler 
was  balanced  on  his  head  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
a  camera  was  slung  round  his  neck,  in  his  hand  he  had  a 
notebook  and  pencil. 

"  Mr  Trundle,  I  believe,"  he  said.  "  I  am  the  reporter 
of  The  Fernhursi  Gazelle.  We  have  received  a  wire  that 
there  has  been  a  great  pro-Oxford  demonstration  in  here, 
and  we  want  to  get  an  account  of  it  in  the  stop  press  news 
before  our  sister  journal,  TAe  Western  Evening  Transcript. 
Can  you  give  me  some  notes  ?  " 

As  he  stopped,  the  set,  that  had  remained  spellbound, 
burst  into  a  hilarious  shriek  of  joy.  Everyone  heard  it ; 
even  Claremont  woke  up  and  asked  what  it  was.  Arthur, 
the  school  custos,  talks  of  it  to  this  day. 

And  at  this  point  the  Chief  comes  into  the  story.  He  was 
showing  the  parents  in  question  round  the  studies  when  he 
heard  an  uproar  proceeding  fn)m  somewhere  near  the 
cl<  listers.  He  excused  himself  from  the  parents,  ran  down- 
stairs, and  tracked  the  noise  to  Trundle's  class-room.  He 
entered.  Never  before  had  he  seen  dis<3rder  on  such  a 
generous  scale.     He  looked  round. 

"  Mr  Trundle — er — what  er— set  is  this  ?  " 

"The  extra  French  set.  Headmaster." 

The  Chief  half  smiled.  He  walked  out  without  another 
word. 

Next  term  there  was  no  extra  French  set. 
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The  raRRing  of  Trundle,  however,  was  merely  regarded  as 
a  rdaxation  fn.m  the  serious  business  of  life.  In  an  Easter 
term  ftx^tball  is  tlie.mly  thing  that  any  respectable  man  wiU 
really  worty  about.  And  (iordon.  judged  on  these  grounds 
and  his  friends  with  him,  would  most  certainly  pass  into 
the  mf.st  select  society  circle.  The  Thirds  this  year  was 
a  terribly  perplexing  problem.  Simnnds  had  not  taken 
enough  trouble  with  his  juniors  the  term  before.  This  term 
he  was  working  hard  enough,  but  it  was  a  bit  late  in  the 
day  to  begin.  On  the  first  Saturday  of  the  term  a  scratch 
side  took  sixty-five  points  off  the  prospective  Thirds  side 

"  If  you  play  as  badly  as  that  on  the  day  you'll  lose  by 
forty  points."  gnnvled  Simonds,  "and  you'll  damned  weU 
deserve  a  beating,  too." 

"  Curse  the  man,"  muttered  Lovelace.  "  Wliose  bloody 
fault  IS  it  but  his,  I  sliould  like  to  know  ?  He  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  House,  working  for  some  rotten  scholarship  when  he 
ought  to  be  training  (.n  our  juniors.     Rotten  swine." 

"  Well,  he's  pretty  well  all  right  this  term,  at  any  rate  " 
said  Gordon.  "For  the  Lord's  sake  don't  go  grousing 
about,  or  we  sha'n't  keep  the  score  under  eighty,  let  alone 
ninety.  If  we  lose,  we  h.se ;  and,  my  God,  we'll  make  'em 
play  for  it." 

The  fide  certainly  tried  hard,  and  Simonds  did  his  best 
but  all  the  same,  on  the  day  of  the  match.  Buller's  were 
backing  their  chances  of  running  up  a  score  of  over  thirty 
points  at  three  to  one. 

"  The  swine  !  "  said  (iordon.  "  Swanking  it  about  how 
they  are  going  to  lick  us  to  bits.  My  word,  I  would  give 
something  to  smash  them  to  smithereens.  I  have  taken 
on  a  bet  with  ever>'  man  in  Buller's  whom  I  found  offering 
1< .ng  odds.     I  stand  to  win  (}uite  a  K)t.     And  I  shall  win  it  " 

"  God's  tmth."  said  Mansell.  "do  they  think  there's  no 
guts  left  in  the  House  at  all  ?  They  may  go  gassing  about 
tlie  number  of  Colts'  badges  they  have  got.  but  they  are  not 
used  to  our  way  of  playing.  We  go  for  the  ball,  and  if  a 
man  s  in  the  liglit  we  knock  him  out  of  it.  School  House 
footer  IS  not  pretty  to  look  at  ;  but  it's  the  real  thing  not 
a  st)rt  of  nursery  affair.     We  go  in  to  win." 
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Just  before  lunch  a  typical  tdegram  Irom  Meredith  was 
pinned  up  un  the  House  board : 

"  Go  it  House.    And  give  them " 

Tlie  blank   was  left   to   the  imagination.     Tiic   House 
rLinnnbcral  Meredith  and  filled  it  in  accordingly. 

N<.tliing  is  more  horrible  than  the  morning  before  a  hrst 
llniise  mutch,     (iordon  woke  happy  and  expectant,  but 
by  l>reak  he  had  begun  to  fed  a  little  shiver>',  and  at  lunch- 
tune  he  was  done  to  the  w<.rld.     He  ate  nothing,  answered 
(iucsti..ns  in  vague  monosyllables,  and  smiled  half  nervously 
at  everyone  in  general.     He  was  suffering  from  the  worst 
kind  .  A  stage  fright.     And  after  all,  to  play  in  an  important 
match  before  the  whole  school  is  a  fairly  terrifying  e.xperi- 
t  ne. .     As  he  sat  trembling  in  the  pavilion,  waiting  for  the 
uiiibtle  t..  blow,  Gordf)n  would  have  welcomed  any  form 
ot  deatli,  anything  to  save  him  from  the  ordeal  before  him. 
The  whistle  blew  at  last.    As  he  walked  nut  from  the  pavilion 
m   his  magenta-and-black  jersey,  an  unspeakable  terror 
f,'npp(xl  him  ;    his  knees  became  very  weak  ;    his  tongue 
stuck  to  the  roi.f  of  his  mouth,  and  then  something  seemed 
to  snap  in  iiis  Ijrain.     He  walked  on  quite  dieerfully.     He 
was  as  a  spectator.     It  seemed  that  it  was  not  really  he, 
but  his  ghost  that  was  walking  on  to  the  fidd.    Sub- 
cnnsciously  he  lined  up  with  the  rest.     The  School  side  in 
their  white  jerseys,  th-  Colts  with  their  red  dragons,  seemed 
miles  away.    Collins  kicked  off.     Gordon  did  not  know  he 
was  playing.    A  roar  of  "  House  "  rose  from  the  touch-line 
Involuntarily  he  joined  it,  thinking  himsdf  a  looker-<,n 
tlicn  suddenly  Livingstone,  the  BuUer's  inside  three-quarter,' 
caught  the  ball  and  ran  towards  him.     At  once,  Gordon  was 
himself.     He  forgoi  the  crowd  on  the  touch-line,  forgot  his 
ner\-ousness,  forgot  everything  except  that  he  was  playing 
Inr  the  House,  and  someh(.w  or  other  had  to  drive  the  ball 
over  that  Une.     He  crashed  into  i.'vingstone,  and  the  pair 
r.-llcd  into  touch.     A  d.eer  rippled  down  the  line.    Gordon 
did  not  hear  it. 

The  Fernkurslian  described    this  niatdi  as   "perhaps 
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the  finest  ever  witnessed  on  tlic  ScIkm  1  gnmnd."'  and  the 
reporter  was  not  far  wrong.    (  ertainly  that  first  mad  rush 
of  the  House  forwards  was  the  most  glorious  moment  in 
(iordon's  football  carter.     It  was  all  so  unexpected,  so 
essentially  wonderful.     On  the  touch-line  Manscll  shouted 
himself  hoarse.     The  cries  of  "  House  "  completely  dniwned 
those  of  "School."    For  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
School  pack  never  g..t  the  hall  out  of  their  half.     It  seemed 
that  the  House  must  score.     Time  after  time,  the  School 
were  forced  to  toucli  down.     Stewart  was  brought  down 
just  the  wrong  side  of  the  line.     Lovelace  performed  pro- 
digirs  ot  valour.     A  glo<.ni  descended  over  HuUer's.     On 
tlu;  Masters'  side  lA  tlie  line  "  the  Bull  "  fumed  and  ground 
his  teeth  :  "Go  low.  Heice,  you  stinking  little  funk.     Get 
round,  forwards,  and  shove;  you  are  slacking,  the  lot  of 
you.     liuck  up,   Hiilson.'     Up  and   down   he   stamped, 
cur^,illJ;  at  his  men.     Lovilacc  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing. 

"  Now,  lads,"  shouted  Stewart.  "  fair  or  foul  ;   shove  the 
ball  over  the  line  !  "     Like  a  sledge-hammer  Gordon  crashed 
into  the  scnnn.     Wilkinson  was  in  his  light,  but  Gordon  was 
seeing  red,  his  feet  stamped  on  Wilkinson,  and  found  the  ball. 
His  elbows  swnmg  viciously,  as  he  cut  his  way  thn.ugh  the 
scnun.     Then  someone  caught  him  by  the  ankle.    He  went 
down  hard.    A  boot  caught  him  on  the  side  oi  the  head. 
He  got  up  blind  with  wrath.     '•  Fight !    Fight !  "  he  yelled. 
The  House  gn)vel  swanned  in  ;   the  outhouse  pack  shivered 
for  a  moment,  then  gave  way.     CoUins  and  Gordon  burst 
thn.ugh,  tiie  liall  at  their  toes;    Wilkinson  dashcxi  across 
and  dived  for  the  ball  ;  he  clawed  it  for  a  second,  (kirdon's 
feet  smashed  it  from  his  hands,  and  Collins  steered  it  past 
the  back,  and  kicked  it  just  over  the  line  and  fell  on  too 
of  it.  ^ 

From  the  touch-line  there  burst  a  roar  that  must  have 
been  heard  five  miles  away.  "  Well  done,  laddie !  " 
bawled  Mansell.  Even  Ferguson  waved  his  stick  in  the 
air.     It  was  a  great  moment. 

As  the  School  lined  up  behind  their  line.  "  the  Bull  " 
strode  beliind  them.     "  What  are  you  doing  ?    Put  some 
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life  into  your  game.     Buck  up.  all  of  you ;  it  is  a  hlthv 
shew,     (iuts  !  "  ' 

Lnvelace  took  the  kick.     It  was  far  out :  the  ball  hardly 
rose  from  the  gniund.     In  a  state  of  feverish  panic  Living- 
stone dropped  out.     For  a  second  or  two  the  School  pressed. 
Hut  it  was  iinpossil)l(!  to  withstand  the  wild  attack  of  the 
House  for  long.     Collins,  elated  by  his  success,  brought 
off  a  magnihccnt  dribble,  and  was  forced  into  touch  only 
a  f«;w  yards  trom  the  line.     Half-time  was  not  far  off.     And 
th.'  H(.use  struggled  fiercely  to  get  over  the  line  once  more. 
I'p  and  down  In-tween  the  goal  line  and  the  twenty- five 
tlir  twt.  scnuns  ft.ught.     It  seemed  only  a  matter  of  time 
Inr  another  try  to  send  the  House  across  with  a  lead  of  six 
P'.iius  ;  but  there  is  as  much  luck  in  rugger  as  in  any  game. 
TIu-  House  had  heeled  perfectly.  Foster  cut  past  one  man, 
and  passed  out  to  Richards.    A  n-ar  of  "  House  !  "  went  up.' 
.\  try  was  imminent,  Richards  passed  to  Lovelace.     But 
I.ivingsti.ne  was  one  f)f  those  three-quarters  who  will  miss 
uii  easy  kick  one  minute  and  bring  (.ff  a  superb  collar  the 
next.    As  Richards  passed,  he  dashed  between  him  and 
Lovelace,  intercepted  the  pass,  and  raced  up  the  field. 
(  'Uins  caught  him  only  a  ft)ot  away  from  the  line,  and 
from  the  line  out  Grienburg,  a  heavy  Bullcr  forward,  caught 
the  ball  and  fell  over  the  line  by  the  flag,  just  as  the  whistle 
was  about  to  blow  for  half-time.     It  was  very  far  out.  and 
the  kick  failed.     The  sides  crossed  over  3-3. 

Simonds  came  on  during  the  interval  almost  incoherent 

with  excitement.     "  Splendid,  you  fellows  !    Magnificent ! 

Never  saw  anything  like  it.     Stick  to  it  and  you're  bound 

to  wm.     Simply  putrid  luck  that  last  try  .  .  .  keep  it  up !  " 

On  the  touch-line  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  result. 

"  N\e  shall  walk  away  with  the  Cup,"  said  Mansell,  and  in 

a  far  corner  Jones-Evans  was  laying  ten  to  one  on  the  House 

in  muffins.     But  a  bit  of  good  luck  is  capable  of  making  a 

side  play  in  a  totally  different  spirit,  and  the  combined 

Bullcr's  and  Claremont's  side  started  off  like  a  whirlwind. 

Livingstone  kicked  off,  and  the  outhouse  scrum  was  on  the 

ball  in  a  minute.     For  a  second  the  House  pack  was  swept 

off  its  feet,  and  during  that  second  Fitzgerald  had  dribbled 
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t  >  within  t.n  yards  ..(  ilu;  lim-.  luster  tn;ulc  a  splaulid 
cffcirt  to  stay  the  rusli.  and  fhiiif,'  liims«lf  on  tJio  vcr}'  feet 
i>\  the  ui)ix)>,inj,'  fr.nvards.  Hut  th.;  check  was  only  m<»men- 
tary  ;  the  l..r\vards  n.lk-d  on.  and  it  was  only  on  the  very 
line  that  I.ov<lac<'  nishetl  across,  and  falling  on  the  hall, 
held  it  to  hini,  till  the  House  hirwards  had  time  to  rome 
round.  Hut  the  niks  lay  down  that  a  player,  as  soon  as  he 
has  falhn  on  the  l-all,  must  get  off  it  at  once.  Lovelace 
rcaiisid  that  it  he  did  so,  a  tr\-  w.  uld  he  inevitable.  Fie 
hung  on  like  grim  death,  praying  tliat  tlie  referee  would  nut 
Sir.  Before  half  the  House  f(.nvards  had  fonucd  round, 
the  whistle  Mew. 

*'  Free  kick  to  the  School.  Y,,u  mustn't  lie  on  the  ball 
like  tliat,  Lovelace."     The  r<  leree  w.is  not  hUnd. 

An.xionsly  the  House  liii.d  up  and  waital  for  the  kick. 
Livingstone  had  converted  marly  eveiy  gual  on  tlie  Colts" 
games  the  tenn  heh.re.  It  \\a->  .1  tiyiiig  moment.  He 
seemed  to  take  hours  placing  tlie  hall  correctly.  There  was 
an  abs-ilute  liush  as  he  ran  up  ;  then  a  great  sigh,  half  of 
nlief,  half  of  disiippuintment.  l.i.,st  from  the  touch-line. 
The  ball  rose  hardly  six  feet  from  the  gmund,  and  Siiiled 
harmlessly  towards  the  Sch..,,l  House  line.  And  then 
Turner  made  a  mistake  that  he  cu  sed  himself  for  ever 
afterwards.  All  tliat  was  mc.ssiuy  to  do  was  to  let  the 
ball  bounce,  and  then  touch  down.  Hut  as  the  ball  sailed 
tow.irds  him,  Turner  was  suddenlv  possessed  with  the 
longing  to  do  Something  brilliam.  } ..  was  lasi  man  on  the 
list,  and  had  only  been  put  into  the  side  at  the  l.ist  moment, 
owing  to  another  forward  stopping  out.  It  was  not  un- 
natural.    He  caught  the  ball. 

"  Y<iu  blasted  fool,"  yelled  out  Richards,  "  for  God's  sake 
fmd  touch." 

Turner  lost  his  head.  He  gave  a  mild  punt  down  field, 
and  before  the  House  had  realised  wliat  was  happening, 
Wilkinson  had  caught  the  I'all,  and  dashed  over  the  line 
between  the  posts.  This  time  Livingstone  made  no 
mistake.     3-3. 

For  the  ne.xt  five  minutes  the  House  side  was  entirely 
demoralised.     Nothing  went  right.    The  forwards  did  not 
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k.f'p  togetJ.er.  Gordon  cursed  luully.  and  tinly  nude 
matters  worse.  Lovelaces  kicks  only  found  touch  a  fe>v 
Icct  down  the  hue.  Richards  rushed  up  and  down  fuming 
and  upset  eveiyone.  It  wa-  due  only  to  a  miracle  and  some 
line  wuiK  l.y  luster  that  the  School  did  not  score  at  least 
three  tunes.  F„st.  r  did  ever>thiiig  during  those  awful 
uinmtes.  Rush  after  rush  he  stoppetl,  just  as  Fitzgerald 
wa^  l.H.kuig  dangerous,  and  he  brought  d..wn  his  fly-half 
I  very  tune.  Gordon  was  anuuid  at  his  perfonnancc  •  he 
had  always  rather  looked  down  on  him  before.  He  had 
never  imagined  he  was  s.»  plucky. 

But  it  takes  more  than  twt)  unexpected  tries  to  throw 
a  bdiuol  House  side  olf  its  balance  for  long.    Sn.n  the 
lor\var  Is  began  to  reassert  tiiemselves.     Burgess  the  wine 
tiiree-cjuarter,  a  seU-satislied  member  of  Buller's.  who  was 
III  \  1.  B.  and  wli(»se  conceit  far  excelled  his  performances 
;,'"t  away  aiid  began  to  look  dangcn-us.     But  Gordon  came 
up  l.elnnd  lum.     He  loatiutl  Burgess,  and  flinging  aside 
all    he  lenihursl  traditions  about  collaring  low,  he  leapt 
n|  the  air,  and  crashed  on  top  <,f  him.     Burgess  collapsed 
like  paper.     A  great  howl  went  up  from  the  Sch.n.l  House 
.New   lie  s.:enud  t()  enter  into  the  side.     The  grovel  flocked 
■"und    and  CoUms.  heaving  Burgess  .-if  the  ball  with  a 
11}  ing  kick,  dribbled  tlie  ball  to  the  Jiall-wa^  line.     A  scrum 
l-nned  up  and  from  the  heel  Richards  got  the  baU  to  Love- 
lac,  who  broke  through  th-j  defence  and  with  a  clear  field 
ahuul  made  f(»r  the  line. 

••  Run  like  heil :  "  shouted  Slii^.-nds  from  the  touch-line 
lie  was  standing  on  the  masters*  side  of  the  ground,  just 
m  front  of  the  Chi  .f's  wife.     But  he  was  past  caring  abou 
socia    etiquette.    All  he  wantc>d  was  to  see  the  House 
alicad  once  more.     ''  Faster,  man,  run-oh,  damn  >  " 

Just  on  the  hue  the  ubiquitous  Livingstone  caugiit  him 
up.  and  the  pair  roUed  into  touch.  If,  as  s.jme  say 
there  is  nothing  much  finer  to  watch  in  football  than  an 
upluU  tight  then  the  Thirds  of  1913  was  most  certainty 
the  greatest  game  ever  played  on  the  Lower.  Lighter 
and  slower  thaii  their  opponents,  the  House  kept  them  on 
the  defensive  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon     CoUirs^^s 
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a  splendid  sight,  his  hair  fell  in  a  cascade  over  his  eyes, 
his  uijse  was  bleeding,  his  jersey  was  torn  half  off  his  back, 
but  he  did  not  care.  His  feet  were  everj'where,  and  anyone 
who  got  in  his  light  was  sorr^'  for  it.  Turner,  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  the  cause  of  Wilkinson's  try,  fought 
heroically.  Once  when  Williamson,  a  Claremont's  forward, 
began  to  dribble,  he  rushed  into  him  sideways  and  with  a 
"  soccerl)arge  "  knocked  him  flying  into  touch,  and  took 
the  ball  back  inside  the  twenty-live.  It  was  a  great  hght. 
But  no  one  can  strive  successfully  against  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  certainly  the  stars  in  their  omrses  fought  against 
the  House.  Ten  minutes  before  tin;e  Livingst(»ne,  who  had 
been  systematically  starved  the  whole  game,  got  a  pass 
about  the  half-way  line.  He  was  the  fastest  man  in  the 
field.  No  one  could  touch  him ;  he  made  straight  for  the 
comer  flag,  and  scored  amid  the  tumultu(jus  applause  of 
Buller's.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  result  now. 
Before  the  eyes  of  Jones-Evans  there  rose  a  prospect  of 
eternally  treating  outhouse  men  to  niutTms.  Mansell  swore 
violently.  "  The  Bull  "  walked  up  and  down  the  touch- 
line  beaming  with  delight.     Simonds  was  silent. 

"  Well,  you  nien,"  said  Richards,  "  we've  l)een  beaten, 
but  by  heaven  we'll  shove  them  the  last  few  minutes.  Go 
for  them,  tooth  and  nail." 

The  House  did  S(^).  In  hall  that  night  Burgess  announced 
that  there  was  not  a  single  gentleman  in  the  School 
H(juse,  a  remark  which  resulted  in  a  rather  unpleasant 
half-hour  with  "  tlie  Bull  "  two  days  later.  For  these  last 
minutes  produced  one  of  the  most  glorious  charges  of  the 
day.  From  the  twenty-five  right  in  to  the  School  half, 
the  ball  was  carried.  Nothing  could  stop  that  wild  rush. 
Livuigstone  and  Wilkinson  went  down  before  it,  but  they 
were  passed  liy.  Burgess  made  a  half-hearted  attempt 
to  fall  on  the  ball,  but  did  not  get  up  for  several  seconds, 
and  the  House  was  well  in  the  School  half  when  Gordon 
kicked  a  httle  too  hard  and  the  School  back,  fielding  the 
ball,  managed  to  find  touch.  But  the  House  was  still  un- 
daunted. From  the  line  out,  the  ball  was  flung  to  Richards, 
who,  putting  his  head  down,  htcrally  fought  his  way  through 
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the  scrum  and  tottered  out  the  other  side.     He  handed  off 
\  ilkmson  dodged  tlie  Hy-half,  and  nuidc  fur  the  centre  of 
the  ground.    Livingstone  came  across  at  him.     "  With  vou 
Richards,"  yelled  Lfjvelace.  ^ 

As  Livingstone  brought  Richards  crashing  to  the  eround 
the  ball  was  safely  in  Ln-elace's  hands.     Lovelace  was 
about  half-way  between  mid-field  and  the  twenty-five     He 
ran  a  few  yards,  steadied  himself,  and  took  a  dnm. 

In  deadly  silence  the  School  watched  the  flight  of  the 
ball.  It  sailed  high  and  straight  towards  the  goal  '•  It's 
<.ver,^  murmured  the  Chief  e.xcitedly.  But  as  the  ball 
neared  the  posts  it  travelled  slower,  a  slight  breeze  caught 
It,  blew  It  oyer  to  the  right.  It  hit  the  right  post  and  feU 
back  mto  play.  As  the  fuU-back  returned  it  to  mid-field 
the  whistle  blew  for  no-side. 

"School,    three    cheers    for    the    House!"    shouted 
Livingstone.  "uiv.^ 

RichardT'    *^'*'''    ""^^^"^^    *''''    ^^"^    School!"    responded 
And  then  everyone  poured  over  the  ropes  on  to  the  field 
ISever  mmd.  you  men."  said  Simonds;  "it  was  a  damned 
tine  show  and  better  than  fifty  wins." 

Tlie    House  was   proud  of    its  side.     As    the    Fifteen 
rooped  across  the  courts  on  the  way  to  the  changing-room 
the  House  lined  up  by  the  chains  of  the  Sixth  Form  green 
and  cheered  them.  6»^^". 

"  WeU  played,  Caruthers  !  "  shouted  someone. 

It  was  Gordon's  first  taste  of  real  success 

That  night  there  was  a  big  feed  in  No.  19.  They  were 
a  1  out  of  trammg  for  three  days  ;  and  they  made  the  most 
01  It  During  the  last  fortnight  they  had  been  allowed 
only  fruit  between  meals.  *"uwcu 

"  Iff,  the  finest  performance  since  I've  been  in  the 
HousC'^ManseU  declared.  "  Meredith's  Two  Cock  wasn't 
m  It.  Their  side  was  twice  as  strong  on  paper,  and  my 
Lord,  we  gave  it  them."  i'  f    .     ^u  my 

Thrl r;rif 'l^'^M^K^'  '>d/°«  ^ait  till  this  side  is  the 
Three  Cock ;  there'U  be  a  bit  of  a  change  then." 

Vou  re  right  there."  shouted  ManseU.     "  Wc  sha'n't 
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pull  it  ofi  this  year,  nor  the  year  after  that ;  but  you  wait 
and  see  whatll  happen  in  1915  That's  the  year  when 
the  House  will  revive  the  great  days  of  Trench.  My  lads, 
we  shan't  regret  the  lean  years  when  the  years  of  plenty 
come;  and  the  Tlirec  Cock  Cup  is  back  on  the  old  oak 
sideboard.     Our  day  will  come." 

That  night  Gordon  dreamt  of  the  great  future  that  was 
opening  out  for  the  House  ;  and  he  was  thankful  that  he 
should  see  it.  Like  the  mnners  in  the  torch  race  many 
would  have  prepared  the  way  for  victory-  ;  but  it  was  to 
him  and  his  friends  that  the  glor>-  of  the  final  triumph 
would  belong.  For  he  would  win  the  race:  he  would 
carr^'  htjmc  the  torch. 


CHAPTER  III 


TIN    GODS 

After  this  match  a  new  phase  in  Gordon's  life  may  be  said 
t..  liave  begun.  He  liad  for  the  first  time  felt  what  it  was 
tu  1,0  really  successful.  When  he  had  g..t  his  Colts'  cap  the 
\v.,rld  liad  seemed  at  his  feet ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  what 
he  oxperiencod  now.  For  ho  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
Hnuse's  battle.  He  had  played  a  principal  part  in  a 
w.nderful  achievement.  The  House  looked  on  him  as 
•  ill.'  of  their  chosen  defenders.  He  was  in  the  limelight, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  drifting  (.ut  of  it.  When 
wt>  have  experienced  the  really  great,  the  things  that 
pl.ased  once  charm  no  more.  After  basking  in  t'  blaze 
"t  a  summer  afternoon  there  is  something  poi--  ntly 
patlietic  in  watching  the  amber  beams  of  a  Decembt.  sun 
filter  thnmgh  the  trees.  Gordon  had  his  fingers  (.n  the 
pf^estal  of  fame,  and  he  intended  never  to  loose  his  gr.sp. 
His  p<.sition  had  been  obtained  by  brilliant  footbal  and 
if  he  liad  l)een  able  to  retain  it  in  the  same  way  all  would 
have  been  well.     But  the  gods  willed  it  otherwise. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  House  stood  no 
chance  of  winning  the  Two  Cock,  and  when  the  House 
agreed  on  its  own  defeat,  prospects  were  certainly  very 
gin.. my.  So  Gordon  only  interested  himself  m  his  own 
performances.  He  began  to  wonder  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  his  getting  a  place  in  the  Three  Cock.  Simonds 
was  undoubtedly  pleased  with  him.  and  Henr>',  the  only 
forward  senior  to  him.  had  been  doing  rather  badly  lately. 
In  the  trial  games  he  played  with  a  mad  enthusiasm. 
On  the  Friday  evening  the  Two  Cock  side  was  posted.  He 
was  above  Lovelace  and  Richards.  Henry  was  only  one 
above  him. 
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Just  before  lunch  on  the  day  of  the  match  Mansell  came 
up  to  him. 

"  I  say,  I  Iiave  got  some  good  news  f'  '•  ^-ou." 

"What  is  it  ?  "    Gordon  was  fever        vith  impatience. 

"Well.  I  don't  think  I  had  better  t,  .  you." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  do  ;  don't  be  a  swine." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  shall ;  it  would  make  you  too 
bucked  with  life."  Mansell  smiled  at  him  kindly.  Gordon 
was  rather  annoyed. 

But  on  the  way  down  to  hall,  he  overheard  Mansell 
talking  to  T«'Ster  in  tlu-  door  of  the  changing-room. 

"  Simonds  is  going  to  play  Canitliors  in  the  Three  Cock 
instead  of  Henrj',  if  lie  pia>'s  at  all  decently  to-day," 
Mansell  was  saying. 

"  Oh.  I  am  glad  of  that,"  Tester  answered.  "  He's  a 
good  kid." 

The  earth  swayed  dizzily  as  Gord<»n  made  his  way  down 
to  hall.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  ncr\'ous.  He  was  quite 
certain  of  himself.  The  day  was  l)ound  to  end  with  him 
a  member  of  the  House  Fifteen.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
play  his  average  game.     Mansell  had  said  so. 

As  he  stepped  on  to  the  field,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of 
his  own  personality.  He  did  not  feel  a  Sort  of  spectator, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  Thirds.  It  was  all  so  clear.  He  even 
smiled  at  Tester  as  he  lined  up. 

But  a  Two  Cock  is  veiy-  different  from  a  Thirds.  Men 
from  Christy's  were  playing  who  were  shining  lights  on 
Senior  Leagues,  and  who  would  easily  have  gut  their 
Seconds  if  they  had  tried,  but  who,  because  they  were  in 
Christy's,  did  not  take  the  troul)le.  Christy's  should  have 
beaten  Buller's.  but  they  were  too  slack  to'  go  into  proper 
training,  and  in  spite  of  the  brilliance  of  Dj-ke  and  Pember- 
ton,  Buller's  won  by  six  points  after  being  ten  points 
behind  at  half-time.  As  individuals,  however,  Christy's 
were  a  formidable  k)t,  and  when  combined  with  Buller's 
formed  a  much  heavier  and  larger  side  than  any  Gordon 
had  ever  played  against  before.  He  was  not  very  large, 
and  was  used  to  Junior  Leagues.  For  an  hour  he  was 
swept  cle-an  off  his  feet.     He  could  not  keep  pace  at  all 
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with  the  game.  He  was  flung  from  one  position  into 
another ;  he  followed  after  the  scrum  ;  he  felt  like  a  new 
Ixiy  pla\-ing  for  the  first  time.  At  half-time  Simonds  came 
up  thoroughly  fed  up  with  life.  The  scorewas  fifteen-nothing- 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Caruthers,  get  in  and  shove,  if  you 
can't  do  anything  better.  You  haven't  done  a  thing  the 
whole  game." 

The  game  was  a  nightmare.  Mansell  looked  at  him 
curiously  that  evening  at  tea. 

Gordon  muttered  something  about  a  kick  on  the  head, 
and  being  unable  to  see  anything. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  list  of  those  in  training  for  the 
Three  Cock  was  put  up.  There  were  ten  forwards  down. 
Gordon  was  bottom  on  the  list;  both  Henr^'  and  Collins 
were  above  him.  In  the  football  world  his  claim  to  fame 
for  the  moment  faded  away.  If  he  was  to  remain  in  the 
public  gaze,  he  would  have  to  attract  attentirtn  some  other 
way. 

And  so,  at  the  most  critical  point  in  the  development 
of  his  character,  Gordon  began  all  unconsciously  to  seek 
for  new  ways  of  making  himself  conspicuous.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  If  someone  had  told  him  that 
he  was  doing  absurd  things  merely  to  get  talked  about,  he 
would  have  laughed.  But  all  the  same,  it  would  have 
been  true.  His  preparatory  schoolmaster  said  of  him 
once  :  "There  is  some  danger  of  his  becoming  the  school 
buffoon."  At  his  prep,  the  boys  were  too  closely  looked 
after  and  kept  down  for  any  one  person  to  bec(»me  pre- 
eminent at  anything.  And  so  a  subconscious  love  of 
notorietj'  drove  Gordon  on  to  play  the  fool  for  a  whole 
term  most  damnably. 

It  was  during  the  end  of  the  Easter  and  the  whole  of 
the  summer  term  that  Gordon  earned  a  reputatitjn  *or 
reckless  bravado  and  disregard  of  all  authority  that  stuck 
to  him  through  his  whole  career.  Up  till  now  he  had  done 
things  merely  because  he  had  wanted  to.  He  followed  the 
inclination  of  the  moment,  but  now  it  was  different.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  talked  of  as  a  mixture  between  Don  Juan 
and  Puck  ;   and  Gordon  was  sufficiently  good  at  games  to 
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make  himself  an  attractive  and  not  a  repulsive  figure. 
The   Public  Schf)(il  boy  admires  the  Meredith   tj^je  ;    he 
despises  the  man  wIk>  is  no  g,M.d  at  games,  and  who  plav'S 
fast  and  loose  in  )iis  house.     Gordon  was  not  unpopular 
and  mdcod  somo  of  his  escapades  were  really  funny,  as' 
for  mstance,  when  he  cut  through  the  string  of  the  chapei 
organ  on  which  a  weight  is  attached  to  sliovv  whether  the 
organ  is  full  of  air  or  not.     The  next  morning  in  chapel  the 
choir  begin  ])ut  the  organ  was  mute.     The  hymn  broke  off 
mto  a  mis<raI)lo  wail.     Tlie  whole  sirvice  was  one  silent 
ripplf  of  morriment.     Rogers  was  taking  the  service,  and 
was  .|u,te  at  sea  without  the  hel].  of  music.     Gordon  earned 
a  considerable  measure  of  n..torietv  f.,r  the  performance 
On  his  way  to   the  tuck   shop,   Ben.  the  captain   of  the 
Fifteen,  came  up  and  spnke  to  him. 

"  ranithers,  I  say.  are  you  the  man  who  made  the  orran 
mute  ?  "  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Ry  .Jove,  you  are  a  sportsman." 

Gordon  was  thus  encouraged  to  continue  on  his  road  of 
buffoonery',  and  when  the  sumiuer  term  came,  he  foimd  no 
reason  to  pursue  any  other  curse.  On  the  cricket  field  he 
could  n(.t  get  a  run  ;  first  he  hit  wildlv.  then  he  began  to 
poke  :  ])ut  all  without  the  least  success."  .After  a  few  weeks 
he  almost  ceased  to  tr\'.  except  in  House  matches.  "The 
Bull  "  got  furious. 

"  Look  here.  Caruthers,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know  if  you 
are  slack,  or  men^ly  incompetent.  Rut  when  I  see  you 
make  fifty  against  my  house  in  a  Junior  House  match  and 
then  play  inside  half-volleys  on  the  upper.  I  begin  to  think 
all  you  care  about  is  y.ur  Ik, use.  Don't  vou  care  for 
Fernhurst.  boy  ?  " 

Gordon  was  genuinelv  worried  about  this.  He  adminxl 
"  the  Bull  "  immensely  :  indeed.  "  the  Bull  "  was  about 
the  only  person  at  Fcmlmrst  whose  opinion  he  valued  at 
all.  He  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  nms.  but  it  was  no 
use.  He  was  ch^xn  out  of  form.  His  fifty  v.  Bullcr's  was 
his  only  score  during  the  season,  but  "  the  Bull  "  did  not 
kn..w  this.     He  tli...ught  Camthers  tried  for  his  house  and 
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slacked  with  the  Colts.  The  climax  was  reached  during 
the  Milton  Match.  Gordon  went  in  first  with  Foster.  In 
five  minutes  he  and  Lovelace  and  a  man  from  Claremont's 
wore  nut  for  four  runs.  "  The  Bull  "  chewed  grass  in  a  far 
cnrnfT  oi  the  field. 

And  then,  to  crown  everj'thing.  Gordon  missed  the  easiest 
ot  catches.  He  caught  Lovelace's  eye.  It  was  really 
rathir  funny.  Tlie  two  of  tliom  burst  into  sudden  laughter. 
Lnvclaco  was  nearly  doubled  up.  "The  Bull''  thought 
thev  wore  laughing  at  him. 

"  i  can't  think  what's  gone  wrong  with  Camthers  this 
term."  he  said  to  Fr\',  the  captain  of  the  School  House. 
'■  Ho  was  such  a  jolly  good  man  once ;  he  doesn't  seem  to 
\<c  tr^•ing  this  term." 

Next  dav  Gord<  m  was  left  out  of  the  Colts'  side.  The  day 
after  the  chair  in  Tnmdle's  class-room  suddenly  collapsed. 
TIh^  leg  had  been  sawn  half  thniugh,  and  Tnmdle  fell  over 
(in  the  floor. 

r.nrdun  was  riding  for  a  fall,  and  two  days  before  Com- 
memoration, to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  "fairly  put  his 
fnnt  in  it."  This  term  he  had  a  double  dormitorj'  with  one 
D.uenport,  a  scholar  who  was  a  year  junior  to  G<irdon  ; 
but  was  in  the  same  form.  The  Chief  had  thought  G<irdon 
a  bit  l)ig  for  the  Nurser>',  but  there  was  no  room  for  him 
diwn  l)clow  ;  so  he  and  Davenport  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  in  glorious  isolation.  It  was  a  great  luxury; 
th(  y  wore  allowed  several  privilf^es ;  thev  could  keep 
their  light  on  till  ten  ;  they  could  go  to  bed  when  they 
liked,  and  it  was  here  that  the>'  usually  did  their  prepara- 
tion. Davenport,  however,  suddenly  contracted  measles; 
and  r.i.rdtm,  who  had  grown  t.o  slack  to  do  his  work  alone, 
used  to  get  leave  for  Sydenham,  a  rather  insignificant,  self- 
ri[,'hteous  member  of  V.  A,  who  had  come  a  term  before  him, 
to  C(.mc  and  prepare  his  work  in  the  double  room.  Leave 
was  always  granted,  and  when  Davenport  returned,  the 
scheme  was  still  continued.  On  this  particular  night, 
na\(>nport  had  got  a  headache.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
stop  out  next  day.  and  quite  refused  to  prepare  Thucvdides. 
It  also  happened  that  the  House  tutor  was  away  that  night. 
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and  so  the  Chief  went  round  the  dormitories,  putting  out 
tlie  hghts.  He  did  not  know  of  the  custom  by  which 
Sydenham  came  up  to  do  the  con.  He  was  not  very  pleased 
hut  after  a  little  hesitation  gave  leave.  The  door  was  shut! 
Sydenham  perched  himself  on  the  chest  of  drawers  Gordon 
produced  an  aid  to  quick  translation,  Davenport  turned 
over  the  papes  of  Xash'x.  The  Abbey  bells  also  hai  ,)ened 
to  be  nngmg  that  night.  It  was  quite  impossible  t(.  hear 
any  normal  sound  down  the  passage  ;  and  s,>  Cxordon  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  Chief's  intention  to  revisit  them  and 
see  if  they  were  really  working,  till  the  door  opened  and  the 
C  hief  walked  in.  (iordon  lost  his  head  ;  he  sat  up  in  bed 
and  gaped.  Thucydides  lay  on  one  side  of  the  bed  the 
crib  on  the  other. 

The  Chief  picked  up  the  book. 

"  -Xh.  does  Mr  Macdonald  allow  you  to  use  this  ?  " 

In  the  really  dramatic  moments  of  our  lives  it  is  always 
the  inane  that  first  suggests  itself.  It  was  so  likely  that 
Macdonald  would  have  given  them  permissi..n 

"  No,  sir." 

''  Er.  Dav(^nport,  are  you  preparing— er  yes,  Thucydides 
with  Caruthers,  too  ?  "  •' 

"  No.  sir."     Davenport  thanked  heaven  that  he  had  a 
headache.     He  had   helped  in   the  work  of  deceit  everv- 
night  the  whole  term.     The  Chief  thought  he  must  be  a 
boy  of  strong  moral  courage;   and  in  many  ways  he  was 
but  cribbing,  after  all,  was  part  of  the  daily  routine. 

The  Chief  t(jok  up  the  l)(H)k. 

"  Sydenham,  go  back  to  your  study." 

He  turned  d(.wn  the  light  and  went  out.  His  footsteps 
died  out  down  the  passage. 

"  Damn  !  "  said  Gordon. 

"  In  twcelsis  gloria,"  said  Davenport. 

"  And  it  was  a  rotten  crib,  too."  said  Crordon. 

By  next  morning  the  storyr  was  all  n.und  the  school. 
\(.u  will  be  bircl.ed  for  certain,"  was  Tester's  cheerfu' 
comment.  "  and  ser\-e  you  right  for  getting  caught." 

"  I  sha'n't  be  such  a  fool  again."  growled  Caruthers 

And  certainly  he  profited  by  his  expt-uence.     A  year 
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later  the  House  Tutor  came  into  his  study  when  he  was 
prqjaring  Vergil  with  the  aid  of  Dr  Giles'  text.  He  put 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper  over  the  crib,  and  chatted  for  a 
ftw  minutes  quite  easily  about  the  chances  of  the  i:ievtn 
r.  Tonford. 

But  when  we  are  in  trouble,  there  are  few  of  us  who  can 
sc(  so  far  ahead  as  to  feel  thankful  at  the  thought  that  we 
have  learnt  something  that  will  he  a  help  to  us  in  the 
future,  (rt)rdon  was  thoroughly  fttl  up.  But  it  was  nf>t 
his  game  to  show  his  feelings.  He  went  about  laughing 
as  though  nothing  had  happened  at  all ;  he  treated  thewhuh- 
thing  as  a  Colossal  joke.  Sydenham  was,  however,  very 
neu'ous,  and  showed  it.     Gordon  ragged  him  mercilessly. 

"  My  good  man,  what  the  hell  duos  it  matter  ?  Chief's 
not  much  of  a  bircher,  and  don't  gas  about  disgrace,  and 
such  muck.  This  isn't  a  St  Winifnd's  sort  of  sch(K)l.  It 
will  only  mean  a  bad  rejjort." 

In  School  that  day  Gordon  was  in  great  form.  By 
the  end  of  the  morning  he  had  accumulated  in  all  three 
hundred  lines  from  various  sources  for  ragging. 

"That  man,  Caruthers,  is  some  fellow,"  said  Ferguson 
to  Simonds  at  lunch.  "  He  looks  as  if  he  enjoyed  being 
in  rows." 

"  Perhaps  he  does,"  was  the  answer.  "  He  is  certainly 
always  doing  his  best  to  get  int..  them.  But  he  is  in  for  a 
birching  this  time." 

But  Simonds  was  wrong.  The  Chief  was  too  utteriy  fed 
up  to  do  anything  ;  mon.ever,  he  saw  that  a  birching  would 
do  Gordon  no  good.     He  would  only  boast  about  it. 

It  wa  lot  until  a  week  after  that  Gordon  was  called  up 
before  the  Chief. 

"  Caruthers,  I  want  to  know  where  you  got  hold  of  that 
crib." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  obtained  it  by  means  of  Rudd, 
who  had  a  large  stock  of  such  articles,  and  let  them  out  on 
loan  for  the  term.  It  was  a  paying  business.  Gordon,  of 
Course,  could  not  divulge  this. 

"  I  got  it  in  the  holidays,  sir." 

The  Chief  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  this.     He  could 
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qmto  easily  tmclorstand  that  a  boy  sliouM  buy  a  crib  at 
sr.mo  sccnd-hand  bookshop  in  thr  t.,%vn.  during  term  time 
wfirn  surrnundrd  with  tho  Rcn.Tal  attnesphero  of  Public 
Schon   dishrmesty  :   but  it  did  scom  unnatural  that  a  Iw.v 
while  living  in  tho  clean  surnmndings  ,.f  his  heme,  should 
lie  scheming  to  cheat  his  fellows  and  masters.    The  Chief 
said  as  much  :   Gordr.n  did  not  quite  follow  him.     Besides 
evcn;-ono  cnlibod.  ' 

"What  I  can't  understand,  Caruthers,"  the  Chief  went 
on.  IS  that  y..u  always  assume  a  tremendous  keenness  on 
the  Sch.u.l  and  Huuse.  which  you  give  absolutely  no  proof 
of  in  ynur  actmns  except  on  the  field.  This  is  the  second 
time  I  have  had  to  speak  to  ynu  on  this  subject.  Do  you 
imagine  that  the  good  reputatir.n  of  the  House  depends 
^oely  r.n  its  performance  in  tb.e  Thirds,  or  that  of  the 
School  on  Its  number  of  victf.ries  in  School  matches  '  " 
flordon  certainly  thought  it  did.  But  he  thought  that 
Jos  was  hardly  the  answer  the  Chief  expected.  He 
Jiekl  his  peace.     It  was  no  use  arguing  the  subject . 

^^  iion  he  came  out  of  tho  st  udy,  he  met  Rudd  palpitating 
with  funk.  ^         ^ 

"  I  ^<iy.  yo"  didn't  say  anything  about  my  lending  you 
Thief''"  ^''"  ■  "     ^^"''"^  ''''''  '''^'^'  ^"K^'^e"^  o<f  <he 

"Of  course  not,   you  liloody-looking  fcx^l.    The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  and  get  me  a  better  crib  with  all 
possible  speed,  my  friend.     And  mind  it's  a  decent  one 
The  last  one  was  rotten  ;   and  I  can't  do  without  one     I 
was  liottled  yesterday." 

In  three  da^-s  Rudd's  agent  from  town  had  procured  him 
a  fine  edition  ..f  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Davenport  and 
Gordon  did  some  suporl)  construe  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term. 

It  is.  of  course,  very  easy  to  run  down  any  existing 
system  ;  and  the  Public  School  system  has  come  in  for  its 
fair  share  of  abuse.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
one  has  yet  been  a1)lo  to  devise  a  better.  And  after  all 
for  the  average  man  it  is  not  such  a  bad  training.  It 
1?  mclmed  to  destroy  iudividualiiy.  to  turn  out  a  fixed 
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pattern  ;    it  wishes  to  take  everyone,  no  matter  what  his 
i.istes  or  ideas  may  l>e,  and  make  him  cunforni  to  its  own 
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Piibhc  Sch<M>l  man  is  slack,  easy-going,  tolerant,  is  not 
ca>ily  upset  by  scruples,  laughs  at  good  things,  smiles  at 
had,  yet  he  is  a  hnC  follower.  He  has  learnt  to  do  wiiat  he 
is  luld  ;  he  takes  life  as  he  sees  it  and  is  content.  S(»  far 
^..  g.K.d.  With  the  average  individual  the  system  is  not 
Mj  very  misatisfactorj'. 

But  take  the  case  of  the  boy  who  has  it  in  him  to 
be  a  leader,  who  is  not  merely  content  to  follow,  but 
wi^hcs  to  be  at  the  head,  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
What  of  him  ?  Gordon  went  to  Fernhurst  witi<  the 
deterriiination  to  excel,  and  i\*  once  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  -mcccss  lay. in  a  bUnd  w<jrship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  god  of  Athleticism.  Honesty,  virtue,  moral 
determination— these  mattered  not  at  all.  The  author  of 
Uric  and  such  others  who  have  never  faced,  really  faced, 
hfe  and  seen  what  it  is.  talk  of  the  incalculable  gcxxl  one 
l^i'y  can  do,  who  refuses  to  be  led  astray  by  temptations, 
and  remains  true  to  the  ideals  he  leaint  in  the  nurser>'.  If 
there  does  come  into  any  school  such  a  boy,  he  is  merely 
labelled  as  "  pi,"  and  is  taken  no  notice  of.  He  who  wishes 
to  get  to  the  front  has  to  strive  after  success  on  the  held, 
and  success  on  the  field  alone.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
future  leaders  of  England  are  being  trained  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  national  struggle  for  a  right  and  far- 
siglited  civilisation.  On  this  alone  the  system  stands 
Condemned.  For  the  history  of  a  nation  is  the  history  of 
Its  great  men,  and  the  one  object  of  the  Public  School 
is  to  produce  not  great  men,  but  a  satisfactory  type. 

Gordon  found  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  recognised  as  a 
coming  athlete,  popularity  was  his,  and  that  on  the  strength 
of  his  physical  abilities  he  could  do  pretty  well  what  he 
liked.  For  there  is  no  strong  feeling  in  schools  on  the 
subject  of  honesty  and  morahty.  And  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  a  boy,  finding  that  no  one  will  object  if  he  follows  the 
call  of  pleasure,  drifts  with  the  stream.  And  then  Gordon 
went  off  suddenly  at  games,  as  the  best  athlete  must  at 
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sonic  time  or  other.  Like  many  others,  he  I..v«l  ix.pularity 
and  t.unc.  S...  in  ordtr  to  keep  in  tlie  hnu light,  he  Hunt 
aside  all  prrtences  ..f  cnnMicnre,  an.l  ^'..t  the  reputation 
of  l)enig  "the  (kvil  of  a  sjx.rt  '"  a  reputation  that  is  a 
passport  to  I'ul)lj(:  School  s.,ri..tv,  but  is  damning  to  any 
man's  character.  Only  a  h-w  reali.-,e  this.  Betteridge  was 
one.  He  was  ii,,t  an  athlete,  but  was  clever  and  in  the 
Sixth.  He  enjoyed  a  raj^,  jjut  saw  the  difference  between 
liberty  an.l  licence.  He  was  a  freethinker,  and  saw  life 
with  a  wide  vision  that  end)raci'<l  the  whole  horizon. 

■■  L'ok  here,  ("aruthers,"  he  said  one  evening,  during  hall, 
m  the  last  lialf  of  the  summer  term,  "  I  d(,n't  want  to  say 
anytl.mg;  but  you  know  you  are  making  a  most  awful 
ass  of  yourself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  know  (juite  well  what  I  mean.  I  don't  think  it's 
your  fault  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  this  rotten  system  under  which 
wc  live.  You  arc  not  what  you  were  when  you  first  came 
Of  course,  it  is  natural  to  crib  and  f.M.l  about,  but  you  are 
going  a  bit  far.  One  day  you  will  be  captain  of  this  House. 
You  11  l)e  sorr^-  tiien." 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  damntxl  ass,  Betteridge,  preaching  to 
me.  I  know  what  I  am  doing.  It's  not  long  that  I  shall 
have  to  enjoy  myself.  I  shall  be  in  the  Sixth  ^nm,  and 
shall  luive  to  slow  down  then.  But  at  present  I  shall  do 
damned  well  what  I  like.  After  all.  what  does  it  matter 
if  I  do  rot  all  day  and  muck  about  generally  ?  It  makes 
no  dUlerence  to  you  or  the  House.  It's  my  own  damned 
business,  and  besides,  everyone  else  does  it  !  " 

It  was  useless  to  reason  with  him.  The  argument  that 
"others  do  it  "  is  impossible  to  combat.  And,  after  all 
environment  is  what  cunts,  and  it  is  a  fairly  dangerou^ 
environment  with  which  to  surround  any  but  the  average 
sensual  being  who  eats,  drinks,  laughs  and  is  merry  and 
never  thinks  at  all.  And  yet  masters  are  surprised  when 
they  find  the  big  man  whom  the>'  thought  impregnable 
following  the  accepted  customs.  They  say  :  ••  What  Tpity  ! 
A  fine  fellow  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  after  all  we've  done  for 
him,  too  !  "    And  yet  whose  fault  is  it  ? 
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But  this  is  by  the  wayside.  For  better  or  for  Wf)rse  the 
cliaractcr  of  ciordun  Caruthers  was  developing  on  its  own 
Utitx  Criticism  should  be  with!  Id  till  the  last  threads 
arc  Woven,  and  wt  can  judge  of  the  complex  whole. 

The  sumiiier  tenn  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  had  not 
I'tcn  vtr>-  successful  as  far  as  (iordt.n  was  concernwl.  His 
iritkct  had  frankly  been  a  failure,  and  tlu  pr"muunci-  he 
had  gainetl  in  his  House  liartUy  conipensaieil  for  the  mis- 
givings witli  which  the  Chief  and  Bulier  regarde<l  his  future. 
It  seemal  as  if  he  could  not  help  running  up  against  '*  the 
Bull." 

A-K  Was  knocked  out  of  the  Senior  House  competition 
at  once.  They  drew  Cliristy's  and  were  beaten  by  an 
innings.  Gordon  made  eleven  and  hfteen,  and  was  missed 
three  times  while  making  them.  Foster,  however,  got  a 
vcrj-  sturdy  tliirty-threc  not  out,  and  took  three  wickets. 
He  got  his  House  cap.  Gordon  was  furious,  and  swore  that 
he  was  j.tUy  well  not  going  to  trj-  any  more  that  term. 

Dunng  tlie  hnal  senior  he  was  strolling  round  the  tield 
wiiii  Tester,  both  of  them  in  cloth  suits,  unchanged  for 
games.     "  The  Bull  "  came  up  behind  them, 

■■  t  aruthers,  why  aren't  you  changed  tliisaflem(.on  ?  " 
'•  Well,  sir,  we  only  had  a  House  game  this  afternoon,  so 
Tester  and  I  got  leave  off  to  watch  the  match." 
■'  But  your  House  is  not  playing  in  it." 
"No,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  slacking 
about  the  held  like  this  ?  It's  your  duty  to  be  training 
yourself  too,  so  that  scjme  day  you  may  be  of  some  use  to 
Fernliurst,  and  here  are  you  slacking  about,  instead  of 
asking  the  pn-.  to  give  you  a  net.  Skickness !  filthy 
slackness!  I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with  you  this 
term  ;   you  were  quite  keen  once." 

He  strolled  off,  scratching  the  back  of  his  head.  "  The 
Bull "  always  did  this  when  in  a  bad  temper. 

Poor  old  chap,"  murmured  Tester,  "  he  takes  these 
Uttle  things  so  much  to  heart.  He  loathes  me  because  I 
don't  sweat  jn.yself  to  death  all  day  at  the  nets.     He  never 
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said  anything  to  me;  he  lias  given  nie  up  as  a  bad  iob 
Poor  old  chap  !  " 

"  Well.  I  suppjse  we  ought  to  have  been  at  the  nets  " 
said  Gordon. 

"  If  we  did  cvci>'thing  that  we  ought  to  do  in  this  world 
we  should  never  have  a  moment's  time  to  do  the  things 
we  liked."  ^    ^ 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Gordon,  "but  stiU,  you  kiiow— 
oh,  well,  what  the  hell  does  it  matter  ?    By  love  well  hit 
Dyke  !  "  J  J       >  "^  "". 

The  conversation  turned  again  to  the  niaich. 

Next  term  Gordon  had  arranged  to  have  a  study  with 
Lovelace.  Tester  was  going  to  be  a  prefect,  and  wanted 
the  big  upstairs  study  that  Clarke  had  had  to  himself. 
Gordon  was  staying  in  No.  i. 

He  was  not  sorry.     He  did  not  quite  understand  Tester  • 
he  was  too  clever,  and  Gordon  never  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  driving  at.    Lovelace,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  his  best 
fnend  ;  they  had  played  together  in  several  sides,  and  next 
term  Lovelace  would  captain  the  footer  Colts.     The  future 
seemed  ver>'  roseate.    Moreover,  he  was  certain  to  get  into 
the  SL\th,  and  that  meant  many  privileges.    He  did  not 
have  to  attend  roils,  he  could  be  late  for  tea,  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  get  leave  to  speak  to  anyone  in  hall.    It 
meant  many  study  hours,  and  it  would  also  bring  hhn  into 
contact  with  the  Olympians.    There  was  Carter,  who  had 
been  m  the  Sixth  four  terms,  and  was  in  the  Second  Fifteen. 
He  would  meet   Betteridge.    There  was  Rudd  to   rag 
Prothero  had  reduced  his  time-table  to  one  hour  in  school* 
a  day,  and  was  an  authority  to  consult  on  any  subject 
regarding  avoiding  work.    Davenport  would  be  promoted, 
too.    Gordon's  day  of  power  was  beginning  to  dawn! 
Next  term  he  would  be  distinctly  a  House  blood.    It  was 
a  ravishing  thought. 

One  evening  in  exam,  week  Hunter  announced  casually 

utter  tea  :    "  I  say,  do  you  remember  Betteridge  talking 

once  about  a  man  called  Ferrers  ?    Well,  he  is  coming  here 

as  a  master  next  term." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  is  he  really  ?  "  said  Fletcher.     "  I  suppose 
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he  wUl  be  full  of  rotten  new  theories,  and  he  wUI  probably 

want  to  make  us  work." 

"Will,  I  always  give  a  master  a  good  fortnight's  trial 

l.ef..re  I  do  any  work  for  him,"  said  Tester;  "  at  the  end  of 

that,  I  usually  find  his  keenness  has  worn  off.     I  bet  he 

will  he  the  same  as  all  the  rest." 
''  I  doubt  it,"  said  Betteridge;  "he  is  a  man." 
"  ^^'cll.  whatever  he  is,  he  is  going  to  have  no  effect  on 

me,     said  Gordon,  with  a  fmality  that  quite  closed  the 

question. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THROUGH    A   GLASS    IMKKLY 


As  often  as  n-.i ,  it  is  niere  cliancc  that  provides  the  most 
essentially  impurlant  monicnis  in  our  lives.  It  is  easy  to 
talk  of  flu-  inevitable  march  of  Fate,  Imt  more  usually  a 
chance  Word  or  look  alters  our  entire  outlook  on  life.  And 
So  it  was  that  the  course  of  (lordon's  whole  career  was 
suddenly  changed  into  a  different  channel,  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  drifting  placidly  on  the  stream  of  a  lax  con- 
ventionality, and  was  frittering  away  all  his  opportunities 
for  sheer  lack  (.f  anything  that  would  spur  him  on  to  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  life  means. 

During  t  he  whoh;  of  t  he  t  erm ,  Test  er  and  Gordon  had  done 
their  early  morning  preparation  on  the  V.  A  green.  As 
soon  as  they  had  answered  their  nanies  at  roll,  they  would 
take  out  deck-chairs  and  cushions  and  luxuriously  pass  the 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  breakfast  reclining  back, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  (o  the  evening's  work.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  spot ,  the  V.  A  green.  On  three  sides  it  is 
flanked  with  buildings;  on  the  fourth  is  a  low  wall,  which 
is  used  as  an  exit  for  nocturnal  expeditions.  It  was  under 
the  V.  A  class-room  that  Gordon  and  Tester  always  put 
their  chairs.  Opposite  them  was  the  grey  library ;  beyond 
rose  the  Abbey,  solemn  and  austere  ;  on  the  left  was  the 
chapel  and  the  long  cloister  leading  to  the  big  school. 
In  the  early  morning  a  great  hush  pervaded  the  place. 
The  only  sound  was  the  faint  tolling  of  the  Almshouse  bell. 
Between  the  Abbey  and  the  library  the  sun  rose  in  a  blaze 
of  glory. 

On  the  last  morning  of  the  term  Gordon  and  Tester  lolled 
back  in  their  comfortable  chairs.  Gordon  was  trying  to 
learn  his  rep.  for  the  exam,  that  morning.    Tester  was 
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reading  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse ;  tlie  exams  for 
the  Sixth  were  over. 

"Oh,  damn  this."  said  Gordon.     "I  can't  learn  the 

stuff." 

He  flung  the  book  down,  and  lay  back  watching  the  first 
rays  t>f  the  sun  flicker  on  the  cold  bronze  of  the  Abbey. 
"This  has  been  a  rotten  term,  you  know,"  he  said  at 

last. 

"  Yts  ?  "  said  Tester.    He  was  engrossed  in  poetry. 
•  Well,  I  got  into  the  deuce  of  a  row  with  Chief,  and 
I  never  gut  my  House  cap,  and  I've  broken  it  off  with 
Jackson." 

Tester  put  down  his  book  and  sat  up. 

"  Caruthers,  you  know  you  are  wast ing  your  time.  Here 
are  you  with  all  your  brilliance  and  your  personality 
worr>ing  only  about  House  caps  and  petty  intrigues,  and 
little  things  like  that.  What  you  want  to  realise  is  that 
there  is  something  beyond  the  aim  of  a  Femlmrst  career. 
\uu  are  clever  enough  ;  but  poetry  and  art  mean  nothing 
to  you."  ^ 

"Oh,  poetry,  that's  all  right  for  Claremont  and  asses 
like  that,  but  what's  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  us  ,  use  !  Nothing  but  this  eternal  cty  about  the 
use  of  a  thing.  Poet  13.'  is  the  sort  of  beacon-light  of  man. 
\\  hat's  wrong  with  you  is  that  you've  read  the  wrong  stuff. 
It  IS  all  very  well  for  a  middle-aged  man  to  worship  Woids- 
w(>rth  and  calm  philosophy.  But  youth  wants  colour,  life, 
passion,  the  poetry  of  revolt.  Now  look  here,  let  me  read 
you  this,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

*'0h^  all  right.     Is  it  long?" 

"  No,  not  very." 

In  a  low,  clear  voice.  Tester  began  to  read  the  great 
spring  Chorus  in  Atalanta,  into  which  Swinburne  has 
crowded  all  that  he  ever  knew  of  joy  and  happiness.  In 
evcrj'one  there  lies  the  love  of  beauty— "we  needs  must 
love  the  highest  when  we  see  it  "—but  the  pity  is  that  so 
few  of  us  are  ever  brought  face  to  face  with  the  reaUy 
lovely,  or  perhaps,  if  we  are.  we  come  to  it  too  late.  Our 
power  of  appreciation  has  lain  too  long  dormant  ever  to  be 
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aroused.  And  at  schwl  it  is  the  common  tiling  for  boys 
to  pass  through  their  six  years'  traffic  without  ever  realis- 
ing what  beauty  is.  They  are  told  to  read  Vergil ,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  the  philosophers,  the  comforters  of  old  age, 
poets  who  "had  for  weary  feet  the  gift  of  rest."  But 
boys  never  hear  of  Byron,  Swinburne  and  Rossetti,  men 
with  big  llaining  hearts  that  cried  for  physical  beauty  and 
the  loveliness  of  tangible  things.  As  a  result  they  drift 
out  into  the  world,  to  take  their  place  with  the  didl,  common- 
place Philistine  who  has  made  the  House  of  Commons 
what  it  is. 

But  as  Gordon  heard  Tester  reading  the  wonderful  riot 
of  melody,  which  conjures  up  visions  of  rainbows,  and  far- 
receding  sunsets,  of  dew  gleaming  like  cr>'Stals  in  the 
morning,  of  water  gliding  hke  forgotten  songs,  a  strange 
peace  descended  on  him.  He  had  not  known  that  there 
could  be  anything  so  intensely  beautiful.  Over  the  great 
Abbey  the  sun  was  risuig  heavenwards ;  down  the  street 
past  the  Almshouses  he  heard  the  happy  sound  of  a  young 
girl  laughing.  The  world  was  full  of  strange  new  things  ; 
there  was  a  new  meaning  in  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  in 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  in  the  whispering  of  the  warm  wind. 
And  suddenly  there  came  over  him  a  sensation  of  how  far 
he  himself  was  below  the  splendour  of  it  all.  He  had 
walked  through  life  with  blinded  eyes;  with  dulled  senses 
he  had  stared  at  the  giound,  while  all  the  time  the  great 
ideal  of  beauty  was  shining  from  the  blue  mountains  of 
man's  desire. 

Tester  had  finished  reading. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  wonderful.    I  never  dreamt  of  such  music." 

"  Yes,  you  see,  masters  grow  old  ;  they  forget  what  it 
was  like  to  be  young  ;  they  want  us  to  look  at  Ufe  through 
their  spectacles,  and,  of  course,  we  can't.  Youth  and  age 
is  an  impossible  combination  ;  we  have  to  cut  a  way  for 
ourselves,  Caruthers,  sometimes  we  fail,  sometimes  we 
succeed.  I've  made  a  pretty  fair  mess  of  things,  because 
I  have  gone  on  my  own  way  ;  because  I  have  had  no  one 
to  guide  me.    I  found  little  consolation  in  mature  thought, 
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and  I  am  not  one  of  the  fools  who  has  just  taken  things 
for  granted  ;  I  strike  out  by  myself.  I  want  to  find  what 
beauty  really  is,  and  I  shall  find  it  by  sifting  out  every- 
tliing  first.  I  have  probed  a  good  many  things  one  way 
and  another,  some  ugly,  some  beautiful.  I  have  followed 
the  course  of  Nature.  After  all,  Nature  is  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  an  artificial  civilisation.  I  follow  where  my 
inclinations  lead  me.  I  hate  laws  and  regulations.  As 
I've  often  said.  I  did  not  ask  to  come  into  this  world,  so  I 
shall  do  as  I  please,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  reach  home  all 
right  in  the  end.     Literature  is  a  great  sign-post !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Gordon  simply.  "  I  never  imagined  it 
before.    Who  wrote  that,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  Swinburne,  the  great  pagan  who  was  sick  of  the  sham 
and  pretence  of  his  day,  and  cried  for  the  glories  of  Rome. 
lj»>k  here,  Carathers,  come  down  to  Gisson's  afterwards, 
and  as  a  memento  of  our  year  together  in  Study  i,  just  let 
mo  give  you  Swinburne's  Poems  and  Ballads.  It's  great 
stuff ;  you'll  like  it,  and  you'll  find  there  something  a  bit 
better  than  your  caps  and  pots." 

Gordon  did  not  answer.  The  sun  had  now  risen  high 
abfive  the  Abbey.  Across  the  silence  was  wafted  the 
cracked  notes  of  the  School  House  bell ;  there  was  a  msh 
of  feet  from  the  studies.  For  a  few  minutes  Gordon  lay 
back  in  his  chair  quite  quiet.  A  new  day  had  broken  on 
his  life.  The  future  opaied  out  with  wide  promises,  with 
possibilities  of  great  things.  For  he  had  heard  at  last  the 
call  which,  if  ever  a  man  hears  it,  he  casts  away  the  nets 
and  follows  after — the  call  of  beauty — "  which  is,  after 
all,  only  truth,  seen  from  another  side." 
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THREADS 


.  .  and  drank  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers." 

Tennyson. 

"  Yet  would  you  tread  again 
All  the  road  over  ? 
Face  the  old  joy  and  pain— 

>{emlock  and  clover  ? 
Yes.     For  it  still  was  good. 

Good  to  be  living, 
Buoyant  of  heart  and  blood  : 
Ffghting,  forgiving." 

Austin  Dobson. 

"  Oh  !  the  hardest  day  was  never  then  too  hard." 

Lindsay  Gordon. 


CHAPTER  I 


COMMON    ROOM  FACES 

Miracles  do  not  happen,  nor  do  sudden  conversions.  Man 
very  rarely  changes.  What  he  is  at  the  beginning,  he  is 
at  the  end  ;  all  that  occurs  is  that  at  various  stages  of  his 
journey  he  looks  at  life  from  a  different  point  of  view,  or 
rather  through  a  different  pair  of  spectacles,  for  never  on 
this  earth  do  we  really  see  things  as  they  are.  When 
Gordon  found  new  influences  at  work  upon  him,  when  he 
discovered  through  literatiu-e  that  there  is  something 
higher  than  the  ignoble  monotony  of  the  average  individual 
routine,  he  did  not  suddenly  change  his  whole  way  of  life, 
and,  "like  a  swimmer  into  cleanness  leaping,"  put  out  of 
sight  behind  him  the  things  that  had  pleased  him  once. 
Right  and  wrong  are  merely  relative  terms.  What  was 
considered  right  in  the  days  of  Caesar  spells  social  ostracism 
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to-day.    Anrl  there  are  a  few  who  prefer  to  see  life  as  the 

beauty.  For  sucli  hfe  is  not  easv.  Yet  we  arf>  not  «« 
.nuch  ,.e.  .  than  "when  Cesar  ^.ugu^^us^laTCt" 
Lor  1  !  Th(>  question  of  what  is  really  right  and  what  is 
roa  ly  wrong  will  never  be  .a.isfaetorily  cfecidec     ct  th  s 

f^r  '.n'^  '"^  '"  "  ^'  "■  ^''^  '''T  ''^"  '''^'  '''^'  '^^^'^  ^P«^^a-les 
for  long.     Temperament  is  all-p  .werful 

^ml  (xonl.n  m  uk-  no  at  tempt  t.,  settle  the  question.    He 

h.    no,  sndc  enly  feel  a  loathing  for  his  for.ner  pleasures 

water,  of  Rnghsl,  p.etry,  ,t   seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
outgrown   then,,   and   cast    them   aside.     KXp      n     he 
u-n;e.l.e>Mn.gh.  monientarily  appear  beau,  iful'mJ^^^^^^^^ 
ui   ',e  djd  no,  thtnk  that  he  wonld  ever  again  wear  them 
for  .er>'  l,>ng.  for  they  were,  after  all.  lit.le.  insignificant 
t  nvial.  and  contrasted  p>  .rly  with  the  white  heat  of  Byron ^s 

f^'' the V^  1  I'"  '  -'""^-•'^-'-  "f  Swinburne,  that'^cried 
or     the  oM  kingdoms  of  earth  and  their  kings."    Tester 

And.    lo'r  '^'■•i';.,^"^i'>^p!»ore  of   Pnblic  School  life. 

And  as  he  read  on.  while  the  summer  sun  sank  in  a  red  sea 
l;ehmd   the  gaunt    Hampstead   firs,   read   of  the  pro^ 
domineering  soul  of  Manfred,  visualised  the  burst  of  pS 

hat  l^d  promptal  the  murder  in  Tl.c  Lust  ro„K 
felt  the  tlmndenngpagxnism  of  the  Hvmn  U^  Proserhhie 
he  was  overcome  with  a  tremendous  hatred  for  the  system 

Kit  had  kept  literature  from  him  as  a  shut  book,  tli  had 

ancniat";^^^  P'"'"?^^  '"^^^^^  "^  ^'^''>"'- -"^  youth 

q?  .!.       H  '  ?'"''""*  •"■"  ^'••^'"  ^^eking  it  for  himself 

So  tin.  IS  the  way.  bethought,  theyouth  of  England  isS 
brought  up  Masters  tell  us  to  fix  all  our%nergies  on 
achievmg  school  successes,  and  think  of  calf-bound  prized 
bhKl  nf.  "^  ;^-^P^all  day  long.  No  wonder  that  if  they 
11     M  ck  R?J:  '"Vf  V^'"^''  ^^  '^^^°'"«  "^«  ^he  Alan  with 

lai.     wna?  a  -j^tem,  what  an  education  ! 
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Tfordon's  soul  was  very  arrogant  and  very  intolerant, 
and  it  was  rather  unfortunate  that,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
bubbling  over  with  rebellion.  Arnold  Lunn's  book,  The 
Harrovians,  should  have  been  published.  This  b(X)k,  as 
no  other  book  has  done,  photographs  the  life  of  a  Public 
School  boy  strippetl  of  all  sentiment ,  crude  and  raw,  and  is, 
of  its  kind,  the  finest  schof)!  story  written.  It  in.-iy  have 
many  artistic  blunders ;  it  may  be  shapeless  and  dis- 
connected, but  it  is  tme  to  life  in  every  detail ;  and  Gordon 
was  not  likely  at  this  time  to  be  conscious  of  technical 
mistakes.  Of  course,  a  storm  of  adverse  criticism  broke 
out  at  once.  Old  Harrovians  wrote  to  the  jjapers,  saying 
that  thoy  had  been  at  Harrow  for  six  years,  and  that  the 
conversation  was,  except  in  a  few  ignoble  exceptions,  pure 
and  tnanly,  and  that  the  general  atmosphere  was  one  of 
rl»Mn  healthy  broadmindedness.  Gordon  fumed.  What 
fools  all  these  people  were!  When  they  were  told  the 
truth,  they  would  not  believe  it.  Prophets  must  prophesy 
smooth  things,  or  else  were  not  prophets.  How  was  there 
evt-r  going  to  be  any  hope  of  improvement  till  the  true 
stale  of  affairs  was  understood  ? 

And  then  a  sudden  doubt  came  to  Gordon.  What  if 
these  old  Harrovians  were  right  ?  What  if  Mr  Lunn  had 
depicted  the  life  of  the  exceptional,  not  of  the  average  boy  ? 
What  then  of  Fernhurst  ?  He  had  judged  the  book  by  his 
own  experiences.  Was  it  pjossible  that  his  school  was 
w-irse  than  other  schools,  and  what  was  usual  there,  would 
l)e  exceptional  in  Harrow  and  Eton  and  Winchester  ? 
And  he  had  been  so  proud  of  Fernhurst.  with  its  grey 
cloisters  and  dreaming  Abbey,  with  its  magnificent  Fifteen 
and  fine  boxers.  He  had  cursed  at  the  Public  School  syst  em 
because  he  thought  it  had  done  harm  to  Fernhurst.  What 
if  Fernlujrst  and  not  the  system  were  at  fault  ?  For  several 
days  the  idea  made  him  wretched. 

One  evening,  however,  during  the  last  week  of  the 
holidays,  a  Mr  Ainslie  came  to  dinner.  He  had  been 
a  contemporary  of  Lunn's  at  Harrow,  and  had  himself 
been  head  of  his  house  for  two  years.  The  conversa- 
tion had  drifted  to  a  discussion  of  recent  books :    The 
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Woman    Thou   Gavest   Me,   Sinister  Street,   The  DeviVs 
Garden,  Round  the  Corner. 

"  By  the  way,  Gurdon,"  said  Ainslie,  "  read  that  book. 
The  Harrovians  >  " 
.     "  Oh  yes,  sir." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  liked  it  very  much— thought  it  was  the  finest  school 
story  I  had  ever  read."  Gordon  felt  rather  nervous.  He 
was  aware  ttiat  he  was  on  thin  ice,  and  timidly  blurted  out  • 
"  But ,  sir,  was  it  true  to  Harrow  life  ?  " 

"Absolutely;  and  it's  as  true  to  the  life  of  any  other 
Public  School.    They  are  all  much  the  same,  vou  know 
at  the  r(K>t."  ^ 

An  immense  weight  was  lifted  from  &)rdon's  mind. 

'*  I  thouglit  ^o,  sir,  but  such  a  lot  of  fellows  wrote  to 
the  papers  sa>aig  it  was  aU  rot,  and  I  began  to  wonder 

"  My  dear  Gordon,  don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  it, 
Lunn  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  But  you  see  Public 
School  men  are  most  priceless  Philistines.  They  never 
think.  They  just  kick  a  ball  about,  hit  a  four  or  so  past 
cover,  and  then  pass  by,  shrouding  their  school  life  in  a  mist 
of  maudlin  sentimentality ;  and  so  they  forget  what  they 
really  did.  All  they  remember  is  how  they  ragged  the 
"stinks"  master,  and  puUed  off  the  Senior  cricket  cup. 
Why,  when  that  new  house  master— oh,  what's  his  name, 
Lee  ?  Well,  at  any  rate,  when  '  -  came  to  Lunn's  house 
he  was  slowly  getting  rid  of  undesirables  for  terms,  actually 
for  terms.  Cayley  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  to  go, 
and,  of  course,  no  one  thought  of  anything  but  games.  I 
got  a  schol.  there  from  my  prep.,  and  I  literally  had  to  live 
it  down.  It  took  me  some  time,  too.  We  want  a  good 
deal  of  improvement  in  this  rusty  old  system." 

So  after  all  it  was  the  system  that  was  at  fault,  not 
Femhurst.  .  .  .  Fairly  contentedly  he  went  back  by  the 
three-thirty  from  Waterloo  ;  but  as  he  saw  the  evening 
sun  steeping  the  gravel  courts  in  shadows,  and  watched 
the  fairy  lights  flickering  behind  the  study  panes,  it  came 
home  to  hi:;)  with  a  poignant  vividness  tliat  Femhurst, 
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which  should  have  been  a  home  of  dreams,  innocence  and 
beauty,  had.  by  the  inefficiency  of  a  vacillating  system, 
bwoine  immersed  in  petty  intrigues,  and  vvas  filed  with 
a  generation  that  was  being  taught  to  blind  itself  to  the 
higher  issues  pf  life.  From  his  innermost  being  he  cursed 
at  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  masters  who  had  helped 
to  produce  such  a  result. 

But  in  a  moment  almost  he  was  caught  up  in  the  tear  and 
hustle  of  an  opening  term.  There  was  the  rush  to  the 
notice-board  to  see  what  dormitory  he  was  in,  who  were  the 
prefects;  then  the  hurried  interview  with  Chief,  and  the 
inevitable  Health  certificate.  The  meeting  of  the  eight- 
ten  from  Exeter;  prayers;  the  arrival  of  the  last  train; 
and  finally  sleep.  The  hold  of  tradition  is  very  strong; 
in  a  few  moments  Gordon  had  flung  aside  his  doubts  and 
scraples.  Arm-in-arm  with  Collins  he  rolled  down  to  the 
(lay-room  to  look  at  the  new  boys.  There  were  twelve 
of  them  in  all,  very  frightened,  very  timid,  huddled  round 
the  day-room  fire,  wondering  what  was  before  them. 

"  Well,  Caruthers,  what  do  you  think  of  that  lot  ?  " 
said  Collins,  as  they  swaggered  back  again  to  the  studies. 

"Oh, not  much;  that  fellow  second  from  the  left  was  not 
bad.  What's  his  name,  oh  yes,  Morcombe.  Believe  me, 
he  is  some  stuff." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  him  rather  a  washed-out  specimen,  but, 
1  say,  that  fat  fellow  looks  rather  a  sport.  You  know, 
the  man  like  a  dormouse." 

"  Oh  yes,  that  podgy  lad.  Morgan,  he  is  Welsh,  I  know 
about  him.  He  was  captain  of  the  prep,  last  year  at  ff)ot- 
ball — not  a  bad  forward,  I  believe.  Oh,  but  ^there's 
Lovelace — Lovelace." 

"  HuUo,  Caruthers." 

In  a  huge  brown  coat,  Lovelace  charged  across  from  the 
porter's  lodge.  "  Had  any  cricket  ?  What  price  Middle- 
sex— below  Hants,  rotten  county — ^you  should  watch 
Leicester  now." 

"  Oh,  dry  up.  Middlesex  has  had  bad  luck  this  year." 
The  defeat  at  Lord's  by  Worcester  and  Kent  in  the  same 
week  was  rather  a  sore  point  with  Gordon. 
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"Oh,  did   (hey?    I  call  them   rotten   players, 
look  here,  who  are  pres  ?  " 

"Oh   Tester.  Bettcridge,  Clarke.  Mansell,  all  the  whole 
crowd. 

"r,iM)d  God,   'some'   pres!    Wait    a   sec.    for  me     I 
am  f.nly  guinp  to  soo  Chiof  f..r  a  second.     I  am  p.ing  to  get 
confirnie<l,  I  think.     I  hoard  you  got  cff  some  w..rk  for  it 
Haifa  sec." 

Back  t(.  the  old  life  again.     Nothing  was  changwl      Tlie 
same  talk,  the  same  interests,  all  the  old  things  the  same 
Oidy  ho  was  alt  (Ted.     Ho  felt  as  if  he  want  et^  to  stand  ..n  the 
Abbey  tower,  and  shout  aloud  that  tlie  Srh..  .1  was  wasting 
Its  opportunities,  and  was  st niggling  blindly  in  the  dark 
followmg    will-o'-the-wisps.     And    yet.    for   all    that     he 
would  not  have  I^m'lacc,  or  Mansell  or  any  other  of  his 
friends  t  he  least  bit  different .     He  did  not  (juit  e  know  what 
he  wanted.     I,  was  better  to  lot  them  go  on  as  they  were 
As  It  had  been,  it  wouUl  be.     He  could  not  do  Jinich   and 
at  the  moment  he  decided  that,  whatever  ho  might  think  or 
feel,  he  would  outwardly  remain  the  same.     The  world 
was  not  going  to  look  at  his  soul.     He  would  go  on  as  he 
had  begun,  putting  things  behind  him  as  he  outgrew  them 
and  as  they  appeared  childish  to  him.     Only  a  very  few 
should  ever  sec  him  as  he  really  was.     The  rest  would  not 
imderstand  him.  (hey  would  think  him  strange,  unnatural  • 
and  he  did  not  want  that. 

The  first  few  days  went  by  in  a  whirl  of  exci(emen( 
The  entrance  of  Ferrers,  the  new  master,  into  the  placid 
Fernhurst  a(mosphere  caused  a  bi(  of  a  commotion.  The 
school  firs(  saw  him  walking  across  (he  cour(s  after  the 
masters'  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  temi.  His  walk  was  a 
roll ;  he  talked  at  tlie  top  of  his  voice,  his  left  arm  sustained 
a  pile  of  books ;   his  right  arm  gesticulated  wildly 

"Good  Gawd,"  said  Tester,  "what  a  bounder." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  think  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to 
wake  up  the  school  "  said  Be((eridge. 

"  Perhaps."  said  Fos(er;  "  bu(  it  is  rather  like  applying 
a  s(omach-pump  to  a  man  who  is  only  fit  for  a  small  dose 
of  Eno'-J  Fruit  Salt." 
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"  Well,"  said  Betlcridge,  *'  moms  verrons.'' 

And  ill  ihc  bustle  of  a  new  term  Ferrers  was  soon 
fnrgnttcn. 

(i..rdun  was  in  the  Sixth,  and  its  privileges  were  indeed 
swict.  He  felt  ver>'  proud  as  he  sat  in  the  same  room  with 
Harding,  a  duuMe-tirst ,  und  iiead  of  the  H»)use,  and  with 
Hazcltou,  the  captain  of  the  House.  Though  it  was  an 
unUal  to  go  on  to  "con  "  before  them,  it  was  very  magni- 
liccnf  to  roll  down  to  the  f»>otl)all  held  just  before  the  game 
lagan  without  attending  roll. 

'•  I  say,  Caruthers."  Lovelace  would  yell  across  the 
tlianging-room,  "do  buck  up;  it's  nearly  twenty-live  to 
tlirte,  and  roll  is  at  a  quarter  to." 

•  I  don't  go  to  roll,"  came  the  lordly  answer. 

.\nd  he  felt  the  eyes  of  admiring  juniors  fixed  on  him. 
It  was  slieer  joy,  tcx),  to  wear  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Sixth 
r.>nn  and  to  carry  a  walking-stick  ;  to  stroll  into  slu>ps 
tliat  were  tt)  the  rest  of  the  school  out  t»f  bounds  ;  to  go  to 
the  armoury  and  the  gym.  after  tea  without  a  pass.  But 
ii  was  in  hall  that  the  new  position  meant  most. 

While  the  rest  of  the  house  had  to  stay  in  their  studies 
and  make  some  pretence  of  work,  he  would  wander  indolently 
down  the  passage  and  pay  calls.  When  he  paused  outside 
a  study  he  heard  the  invariable  st)und  of  a  novel  flying 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  of  a  paper  being  shoved  under 
the  table,  or  a  cake  being  relegated  to  the  window-seat. 
Then  he  came  in. 

A  curse  always  greeted  him. 

"  Oh,  damn  you,  Caruthers.  I  thought  it  was  a  prefect. 
Foster,  hoist  out  that  cake  ;  we  were  just  having  a  meal." 

He  now  had  the  freedom  of  the  studies  that  had  before 
been  to  him  as  holy  places.  Where  once  Clarke  had  dealt 
out  justice  with  a  heavy  hand.  Tester  and  he  sat  before  the 
tire  discussing  books  and  life.  In  the  games  study,  where 
imcc  he  had  trembled  before  the  rage  of  Lovelace  major, 
he  sat  with  Carter  in  hall  preparing  Thucydides.  Steps 
Would  Sound  down  the  passage,  a  knock  on  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  bawled  Carter. 

"  Please,  Carter,  may  1  speak  to  Smith  .-*  '  a  nervous  voice 
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•'  Yes  ;  and  shut  the  ou.^i  Uoor."  Carter  answered  with- 
out looking  n,u„d.  The  prefectorial  dignity  ^Si^  a 
way  to  descend  on  Gordu^n;  just  then  life  ^fvelfg" d 
But  there  were  times  wlicn  he  would  feel  an  uncontroUable 
impatience  with  the  regin,e  under  which  he  lived  Sie 
of  these  was  on  the  second  Sunday  of  tern,.  It  was  Roeere' 
urn  to  preach,  and.  as  always.  Gordon  prepa^^  hS 

rhetoncwasspent.  But  this  tin.e,  about  half-way  thS 
a  few  phrases  floated  through  his  nust  of  dreains  S 
caugh.  lus  attention.  Rogers  was  talking  about  the 
"•pending  contmi.ation  service.  With  one  hand  on  he 
lectern  and  the  other  brandishing  his  pi„ce-nez  as  was  his 
custo.n  when  he  intended  to  be  .nore  than  usually  infpr^ 
sive  he  began  the  really  vital  part  of  the  sernnnJ     ^ 

T  Pvnn.  P  ^^'''''  appeared  as.  I  a.n  soriy  to  say 

I  e.vpect  some  of  you  saw.  a  book  pretending  to  deal  with 
ife  at  one  of  .,ur  largest  Public  Schools.     I  say  pretendbe 
because  the  book  contains  hardly  a  word  of  tmth     The 
writer  says  that  the  l>oys  are  callous  al.mt  religTous  qu^! 
tK.ns  and  discuss  nuitters  which  only  gn.wn  rZ^- 
should  mention  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  studies ^anTsfuJ 
n.ore  serious,  the  purport  of  the  IxK.k  was  to  attack  not 
only  the  boys  but  even  the  nmsters  who  so  nobly  endSvuu 
c>  inculcate  living  ideas  of  purity  and  Christianity     I  am 
only  too  well  aware  when  I  look  round  this  chapel  to-ni^S 
-this  chapel  made  sacred  by  so  many  mcmories-tha 
nearly  every  word  of  t  hat  accusat  ion  is  false.     YeY  p^haos 
Ihere  are  times-in  our  n.irth.  shaU  we  say  ?-whenCa?e 
ioTrf^  m  sport,  or  genial  merriment,  that  we  are  indini 

w^rgi.rperir;^'?,^^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^»-^  — -  t"S 

Rogers  prosed  on.  epithet  followed  epithet   egotism  and 
arrogance  vied  with  one  another  for  predominance     T?p 

m^ct  11''-^'  V""'  ^^^.^  ^'^  an'dtrS"orho^* 
matches,  rags,  impositions,  impending  rows.    At  last  the 

Chief  gave  out  the  final  hymn.    Into  the  cloisteiCthe  schl^J 
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ptiured  out,  hustling,  shouting,  a  stream  of  shadows- 
Omtentedly  Rogers  went  back  to  his  house,  ate  a  large 
meal,  and  addressed  a  Httle  homily  to  the  confirmation 
candidates  in  his  house  on  the  virtues  of  sincerity. 

"  What  a  pitiable  state  of  mind  old  '  Bogus '  must  be  in," 
sighed  Tester,  when  the  scurry  of  feet  along  the  passage  had 
died  down  into  a  sort  of  quietness,  and  he  and  Gordon 
were  sitting  in  front  of  a  typically  huge  School  House  fire. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  call  it  a  mind  at  all,"  muttered 
Gordon,  who  was  quite  furious  about  the  whole  affair. 
'■  Tlie  man's  an  utter  fool.  When  he  is  told  the  truth  he 
wi.iit  believe  it,  but  just  stands  there  in  the  pulpit 
r,iin]iling  on,  airing  his  rotten  opinions.  Good  God,  and 
tli.ii's  the  s<jrt  of  man  who  is  suppK)sed  to  be  moulding  the 
O'liiing  generation.    Oh,  it's  sickening." 

■  \\'ell,  my^  good  boy,  what  more  can  you  expect  ? 
Tlit^  really  brilliant  men  don't  take  up  schoolmastering ;  it 
is  the  worst  paid  profession  there  is.  Look  at  it,  a  man 
witli  a  double-first  at  O.xford  comes  dnwn  to  a  place  like 
Fernlmrst  and  sweats  his  guts  out  day  and  night  for  two 
I  lundrcd  pounds  a  year.  Of  course,  the  big  men  try  for  better 
things  Rogers  is  just  the  sort  of  fool  who  would  be  a 
srhodlii  a-jter.  He  has  got  no  brain,  no  intellect,  he  loves 
jawing,  and  nothinf  could  be  more  suitable  for  him  than 
tlie  Third  Fonn,  the  pulpit,  and  a  commission  in  the  O.T.C. 
But  perhaps  he  may  have  a  few  merits.  I  have  not  found 
any  yet." 

"  Nor  I.  But,  you  know,  some  good  men  take  up  school- 
mastering." 

"  Oh,  of  course  they  do.  There  is  the  Chief,  for  instance, 
a  brilliant  scholar  and  the  authority  on  Coleridge.  But 
lie  is  an  exception ;  and  besides,  he  did  not  stop  an  assistant 
master  long  ;  he  got  a  headmastership  pretty  soon.  Chief 
is  a  splendid  fellow.  But  I  am  talking  of  the  average  man. 
Just  look  at  our  staff :  a  more  fatuous  set  of  fools  I  never 
struck.  All  in  a  groove,  all  worshipping  the  same  rotten 
tin  gods.  I  am  always  repeating  myself,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Damn  them  all,  I  say,  th^'ve  mucked  up  my  life  pretty 
well ;  not  one  of  them  has  tried  to  help  me.    Th^  just  sit 
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round  the  coninum  room  lire  and  gas.  Betteridge  swears 
Ferrers  is  a  wonderful  man  ;  personally,  I  think  he  is  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  But  at  any  rate,  he  is  the  only 
man  who  ever  thinks  for  himself.  Oh,  what  fools  they  all 
are." 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  Gordon  and  Tester  cursed  and 
sworc  at  ever^'one  and  everything,  and  on  the  whole  felt 
better  for  having  got  it  off  their  chests.  At  any  rate,  next 
day  Gordon  was  plotting  a  rag  on  an  enonnous  scale  with 
Arcliie  Fletcher  ;  and  in  a  House  gaiiie  assisted  in  the 
severe  routing  of  Rogers'  house  by  seventy-eight  points 
to  nil.  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  upset  a  boy  of  fifteen  for 
very  long.  And  the  long  evenings  were  a  supreme 
happiness. 

It  must  be  owned  that  during  hall  Lovelace  was  rather 
unsociable.  It  was  not  that  he  studied  Greek  or  Latin; 
for  scholastic  triumphs  he  had  a  healthy  contempt.  But 
horse- racing  was  the  real  interest  of  his  life.  "  This  is  my 
work,"  he  used  to  scoff,  brandishing  The  Sportsman  in 
Gordon's  face.  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  classic  scholar, 
and  I  sha'n't  discover  any  new  element,  or  such  stuff  as 
that.     I  am  going  on  the  turf.     This  is  my  work." 

For  an  hour  every  evening  he  laboured  perseveringly  at 
"  his  work  "  with  form  books,  The  Sportsman,  and  huge 
account  books.  For  every  single  race  he  chose  the  runners, 
and  laid  imaginary  bets  ;  and  each  night  he  made  out  how 
much  he  had  lost  or  made.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  he  had  really  laid  money  on  the  horses,  he  would  most 
cert  ainly  have  done  a  good  t  erm  's  work.  For  by  Christmas 
he  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  up.  This 
pursuit,  of  course,  rather  militated  against  his  activities  in 
the  class-room  ;  but,  as  he  said,  "  It  was  only  Claremont, 
the  old  Methuselah— and  they  had  a  damned  good  crib," 
Lovelace  did  his  work  from  seven  to  eight,  and  during  this 
time  Caruthers,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  happy  condition 
of  never  having  any  work  to  do  at  all,  wandered  round 
the  studies.  And  during  his  peregrinations  many  who 
had  been  to  him  before  merely  units  in  a  vast  organisation 
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detached  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  became  to  him 
living  characters ;  and  especially  was  this  so  with  Foster. 
He  had  played  with  Foster  for  two  years  in  the  Colts  and 
ill  A-K  sides,  but  there  had  never  been  anything  in  common 
between  them  ;  their  interests  had  been  far  apart ;  neither 
stood  for  anything  to  the  other.     But  now,  when  Gordon 
found  himself  frecjucntly  dropping  into  Foster's  study  for 
half-an-hour  or  so,  he  realised  how  many  qualities  Foster 
had.    He  was  strong-willed,  obstinate  almost,  quite  regard- 
less of  tradition,  in  his  own  way  shghtly  a  rebel,  and  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  deceiving  masters.    There  are  two  ways 
of  making  a  master  look  a  fool :  one  is  by  introducing  pro- 
cessions and  coloured  mice ;  the  other  by  bowing  before 
liiin,  making  him  think  you  hard- workuig  and  industrious, 
and  all  the  while  laughing  at  liim  behind  his  back.     Gordon 
preferred  the  former,  because  he  had  vhe  love  of  battle  ; 
but  Foster  held  to  the  sea>nd  method,  in  its  way  just  as 
olfcctive,  and  anyone  who  sliook  a  spear  against  authority 
was  sure  of  sympathy  from  Gordon. 

It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  Foster  absolutely  bamboozle 
Clareniont.  With  the  greatest  regularity  Foster  was 
ploughed  in  his  con.,  failed  to  score  in  Latin  prose,  and  knew 
nothing  of  his  rep.  And  yet  he  never  got  an  imposition- 
He  would  point  out  how  hard  he  worked  ;  he  often  stayed 
behind  after  school  for  a  few  seconds  to  ask  Claremont  a 
point  in  the  unseen.  Such  keenness  was  unusual,  and 
Claremont  could  not  connect  it  with  the  slovenly  produc- 
tions that  he  had  learnt  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
Fositr.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  vast  enigma.  At  half 
tcnn  Foster's  report  consisted  of  one  word,  typically 
Claremontian— "Inscrutable."  But  manners  always  win 
in  the  end.  Foster  showed  so  much  zeal,  such  an  honest 
w  iuingness  to  learn,  that  Claremont  finally  classed  him  as 
a  hard-working,  keen,  friendly,  but  amazingly  stupid  boy. 
The  Army  class,  which  Foster  honoured  with  his  pres- 
ence, always  did  Latin  and  English  with  Claremont,  and 
for  over  two  years  Foster  sat  at  the  back  of  Claremont's 
room,  scoring  marks  by  singles  when  others  scored  by 
tens.    Yet   his  reports  were  invariably  good  ;   he  never 
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had  an  imposition;  he  never  needed  to  prepare  a  line  of 
anything. 

"Well,  Foster,"  Claremont  used  to  say,  as  he  returned 
a  prose  entirely  besmirched  with  blue  pencil,  "  I  believe 
you  really  try,  but  the  result  is  most  disheartening." 

Foster  always  looked  profoundly  distressed  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  hour  he  would  go  up,  prose  in  hand,  and  ask 
why  the  subject  of  an  active  verb  could  not  be  in  the 
ablative.  Two  minutes  later  he  would  emerge  with  a 
broad  grin  (»n  his  face,  and  murmur  to  whoever  might  be 
near  that  CLiremont  was  "  a  most  damnaljle  ass,  but  r"  ne 
the  less  a  pleasant  creature."  And  in  the  evening  hf  he 
and  Gordon  would  discuss  how  one  or  other  of  them  had 
advanced  a  step  further  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
taken  one  more  pawn  in  the  gigantic  game  of  bluff. 
They  were  both  in  their  own  fashion  working  to  the 
same  end. 

But  at  this  p>int  the  serene  calm  of  Gordon's  life  was 
suddenly  rudely  interrupted  by  an  hicursion  on  the  part  of 
"  the  Bull."  About  three  weeks  after  the  term  had  begun 
the  Colt«i  played  iheir  first  game,  and  like  most  sides  at  the 
beginnmg  of  a  season,  they  were  terribly  disorganised. 
Ix>velace,  wlm  had  been  in  under-sixteen  teams  for  years, 
was  the  Senior  Colts  badge  and  was  captain.  Burgoyne 
led  the  scrum  ;  he  was  a  rough  diamond,  if  indeed  a  diamond 
at  all,  and  was  not  too  popular  with  the  side.  Foster  was 
scrum  half ;  Collins  and  Gordon  were  in  the  scrum.  It 
was  really  quite  a  decent  side,  but  this  particular  afternoon 
it  started  shakily.  "  The  Bull  "  raged  so  madly  and  cursed 
so  furiously  that  the  side  became  petrified  with  funk,  and 
could  do  notiiing  right. 

Once  and  only  once  did  the  Colts  look  like  scoring,  and 
then  Lovelace  knocked  on  the  easiest  pass  right  between 
the  posts. 

"Never  did  I  see  anything  like  it,"  bellowed  Buller. 
"  For  eighteen  years  I  have  coached  Femhurst ;  and  before 
that  I  coached  Oxford  and  Gloucestershire  ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  this.  Lovelace,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  captain 
of  a  pick-up,  let  alone  a  scliool  Colts  side.     Burgoyne, 
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skipper  the  side.    Now  then,  two  minutes  more  to  half- 
time  ;  do  Something,  Colts." 

Tiie  Colts  did  do  something.  They  let  the  other  side 
bcore  twice.  At  half-time  BuUer  poured  forth  a  superb 
tDrrcnt  of  rhetoric.  And  suddenly  there  came  over  Gordon 
uii  uncontrollable  desire  to  laugh.  "  Tlie  Bull"  looked  so 
lunny,  witli  his  hair  rutiled,  and  liis  eyes  flaming  with  wrath- 
Gulden  had  to  look  tlie  otlier  way,  or  he  would  have  burst 
into  paroxysms  of  laughter.  When  one  is  over-excited  and 
wnrried,  hysteria  is  not  far  absent.    Gordon  turned  away. 

Then  suddenly  he  felt  a  terrific  assault  on  his  backside. 
Stjineone  had  booted  him  most  fiercely,  and  turning  rotmd 
he  saw  the  face  of  Buller  still  more  distorted  with  rage. 

'  Never  saw  such  rudeness  !  Here  am  I  trying  to  coach 
tlic  rottenest  side  that  has  ever  disgraced  a  Femhurst 
gnmnd,  and  you  haven't  the  manners  to  listen  to  me. 
Guud  man,  are  you  so  perfect  that  j-ou  can  afford  to  pay 
no  attention  to  me  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  make  your 
footer  like  your  cricket,  the  slackest  thing  in  the  whole  of 
Femhurst.    Come  on,  we'll  go  on  with  this  game." 

For  ten  more  minutes  "  the  Bull "  watched  the  Colts 
making  feverish  endeavours  to  do  anything  right.  But 
his  powers  of  endurance  were  not  equal  to  the  strain. 

•  Here,"  he  shouted,  as  Harding  was  going  up  to  change 
after  superintending  a  pick-up,  "you  might  referee  for 
about  ten  more  minutes  here,  will  you  ?  I  can't  bear  the 
iight  of  the  little  slackers  any  longer." 

A  sigh  of  relief  went  up  as  the  figure  of  Buller  rolled  out 
through  the  field  gate.  Strangely  enough,  the  Colts  did 
rather  better  after  this,  and  Collins  scor^  really  rather  a 
tine  try.  But  the  side  left  the  field  glowing  with  resent- 
ment.   None  more  than  Gordon  and  Lovelace. 

"  What  does  the  fool  mean  by  making  a  Uttle  ass  like 
Burgoyne  captain  .'  "  complained  Gordon.  '"  Dirty  little 
beast ,  who  does  not  wash  or  shave-  And  he  hacked  me  up 
the  bottom,  too,  the  swine.  I'm  getting  a  bit  sick  of '  The 
Bull.'  " 

"  So  am  I.  What  we  really  want  is  my  brother  back 
again.    He  kept  him  in  order  all  right.    My  brother  was  a 
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strong  man,  and  did  not  stand  any  rot  from  Buller  or  any- 
one else." 

"  Hullo,  you  two,  you  look  about  fed  up  !  What's  the 
row  ?  " 

They  turned  round  ;  Mansell  was  coming  up  behind  them. 
Lovelace  burst  out  perfervidly  : 

"It's  that  fo(»l  Buller.  He  cursed  the  Colts  all  round, 
and  he  made  Burgi>ync  captain  instead  of  me,  and  he 
hacke<1  Gordon's  bottom,  and  told  him  he  had  no  manners. 
Beheve  me,  we  have  had  a  jolly  afternoon." 

"  And  I  suppose  he  said  tliat  he  had  captained  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  New  Zealand  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  that  in 
his  whole  career  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it,"  said 
Mansell. 

"Oh  yes,  he  fairly  rolled  out  his  qualifications,  like  a 
maid-servant  applying  for  a  post." 

"Oh,  well,  nevermind,"  said  Mansell;  "he  is  a  good 
chap,  really,  only  he  can't  keep  his  temper.  He'll  probably 
ap)logise  to  you  both  before  the  end  of  the  day.  I  remem- 
ber Ferguson  said  once:  'AH  men  are  fools  and  half  of 
them  are  bloody  fools-'  Not  so  bad  for  Ferguson  that  ! 
Cheer  up !  " 

"  Yes;  but,  damn  h  all,  it  is  a  bit  thick,"  said  Lovelace. 
"  And  a  t  ick  like  Burgoyne  to  boot ." 

As  they  were  changing,  a  fag  from  Buller's  made  a  nervous 
entry  ;  he  looked  very  lost,  but  finally  summoned  up  enough 
courage  to  ask  Davenport  if  he  knew  where  Caruthers  was. 

"  Yonder,  sirrah,  lurking  behind  the  piano." 

The  fag  came  up. 

"  Oh— I  say — er — Caruthers.  '  The  Bull ' — er,  I  mean  Mr 
Buller  wants  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  are  changed." 

"Right,"  said  Gordon. 

"  I  said  so,"  said  Mansell ;  "  he  will  weep  over  you  and 
shake  your  hand  like  a  hing-lost  brother;  and  after  you 
will  follow  Lovelace,  who  will  once  more  lead  the  lads  with 
white  jerseys  and  red  dragons  to  victory  against  Osborne- 
Good-bye  ;  you  needn't  stop,  you  know,"  he  informed  the 
fag,  who  was  giving  a  stork-like  performance,  by  gyrating 
first  on  one  foot  then  on  another. 
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"  That  means  I  shaU  miss  my  tea,"  said  Gordon. 

"  I  fear  so,"  answered  Mansell.  "  I  don't  really  think 
you  can  expect  'the  Bull'  to  receive  you  with  crumpets 
and  muffins  and  other  goodly  delights.  Of  course  to- 
morrow is  Sunday ;  you  might  manage  to  work  a  supper- 
party,  but  don't  rely  on  it.  Come  and  tell  me  the  result 
of  your  chat  ;  you  will  find  me  in  my  study  ;  don't  knock  ; 
just  walk  in  ;  you  are  always  welcome." 

As  Gordon  walked  across  the  courts  to  Buller's  study 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  how  the  interview 
would  end.  "  The  Bull "  was  often  like  this.  Only 
yesterday  Foster  had  told  him  some  long  yam  of  how  he 
h:i(l  beaten  a  lad  in  Christy's  and  had  hit  his  hand  by 
mistake  ;  and  to  kick  a  person  was,  after  all,  a  far  more 
undignified  method  of  assault.  It  was  almost  actiimable. 
Quite  contentedly  he  knocked  on  the  door  and  went  in. 
He  was  not,  however,  welcomed  with  open  arms.  "The 
Bull  "  st(K)d  with  his  back  to  the  door,  facing  the  fireplace, 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  He  did  not  speak  for  a  minute 
or  s<i.  Gordon  wondered  if  it  would  be  correct  to  take  a 
chair.    "  The  Bull  "  broke  the  silence. 

"Well,  Caruthers,  are  you  sorrj'  for  what  happened  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

This  took  Gordon  by  surprise ;  it  was  hardly  the  interview 
ho  had  been  led  to  expect.  He  murmured  "  Yes"  rather 
indistinctly. 

'■  Are  you,  though  ?  Because  if  you  are  just  going  to 
come  in  here  and  say  you  are  sorry,  when  you  are  not, 
just  to  smooth  things  over,  you  would  be  a  pretty  rotten 
s«»rt  of  fellow." 

"  Yes."  Gordon  had  recovered  his  self-control  and  was 
ready  for  a  fight. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  way  I  look  at  things.  I  am  here  to 
coach  Fernhurst  sides  ;  it  is  my  life's  work.  I  love  Fern- 
hurst,  and  I  have  dev»)ted  all  my  energy  and  care  to  help 
my  old  school,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  trying — ^you 
anfl  Lovelace  between  you — to  ruin  my  work  and  stand 
in  my  light.  Both  of  you  as  individuals  are  well  worth 
your  places  in  both  under-sixteen  sides,  football  and  cricket. 
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As  individuals,  I  say  ;  and  yuu  think  you  are  indispensable 
to  the  side,  and  that  we  can't  do  without  you.  You  can 
afford  to  laugh  when  you  miss  catches,  and  not  pay  attention 
to  me  when  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  benefits  of  my 
experience." 

"  I  heard  every  word— — " 

"Will  you  kindly  wait  till  I  have  finished.  Fernhurst 
has  done  very  well  in  the  past  without  you  and  Lovelace, 
and  five  years  hence  it  will  have  t(»  do  without  you,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  have  you  interfere  with  the  present.  You 
hate  me,  I  (lire  say  ;  from  all  I  hear  of  y,,u,  you  hate  my 
house;  and  you  stir  up  f^cdition  against  me.  You  show 
the  others  how  much  you  care  for  me.  And  you  are  both 
people  who  have  some  influt^nce  in  your  house,  and  wherever 
you  are.  fi  »r  t  hat  mat  t  er.  And  are  y<  )U  using  it  for  t  he  good 
of  Fernlmrsl  ?  You  ruinerl  all  my  pleasure  in  the  cricket 
Colts;  but  I  don't  care  about  myself.  All  I  care  for  is 
Fernhurst.  Why  did  I  stop  Lovelace  being  captain? 
Because  I  want  a  man  who  is  going  to  back  me  up,  who  is 
going  to  play  for  the  side  and  not  for  himself.  And  I  tell 
y(m  I  am  going  to  drop  Lf»velace;  he  plays  for  himself; 
he  gives  rotten  passes;  he  upsets  combination;  and  I 
won't  have  him  on  my  side." 

Gordon  could  stand  it  no  longer, 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  hold  a  brief  for  myself.  But 
you  have  not  treated  Lovelace  fairly.  Last  year  on  a  trial 
game  you  kicked  him  out  of  the  side,  only  to  find  in  a  week 
that  you  could  not  do  without  him.  And  to-day.  sir, 
on  a  trial  game  you  deposed  him  from  the  captaincy." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  playing  Rugby  football  for 
twenty-five  yeors  I  don't  know  what  I  am  talking  about  ?" 

Gordon  saw  he  had  said  too  much. 

"  And  I  am  not  talking  about  his  play,  I  am  talking  alwut 
his  general  attitude.  Now,  didn't  you  two  rag  about  a 
good  deal  at  the  nets  h>^*  term  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  hardly  ragging,  sir " 

"  Oh,  hardly  ragging.  .  .  .  There  must  be  no  ragging. 
...  If  we  are  going  to  turn  out  good  sides  we  must  be  in 
dead  earnest  the  whole  time.     You  imagme  you  are  loyal 
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to  Femhurst.  My  old  sides  followed  me  implicitly.  I 
loved  them,  and  they  loved  me.  We  worked  together  for 
Fcrnhurst  ;  now.  are  you  doing  your  best  for  Fernhurst  ?  " 
Gordon  was  overwhelmed.  He  wanted  to  tell  "  the  Bull  " 
how  mistaken  he  was ;  that  he  and  Lovelace  did  not  hate 
him  at  all ;  that  they  were  doing  their  best  ;  but  that  their 
sense  of  humour  was  at  times  too  strong.  But  it  was 
useless.  "  The  Bull  "  would  not  give  him  a  chance.  And 
he  had  learnt  from  Mansell  and  Tester  that  "the  Bull" 
omlfl  only  see  cme  point  of  view  at  a  time.  And  yet  he 
was  filled  with  an  immense  admiration  for  this  man  who 
thought  only  of  Fernhur'.t,  wlio  had  worked  for  Fernhurst 
all  his  life,  who  made  Fernhurst's  interests  the  standard 
for  every  judgment  and  acli(m.  There  was  something 
essentially  noble  in  so  unswer^'ing  a  devotion.  If  only 
liis  love  of  Femhurst  had  not  made  him  so  complete  an 
egoist. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  to  be.  Caruthers  ?  "  BuUer  went  on. 
"  Are  you  going  to  work  with  me  or  against  me  ?  When 
you  firet  came  you  were  keen  and  willing.  You  are  still 
keen,  but  you  think  too  much  of  yourself  now  ;  you  imagine 
youknowmore  thani  do.  Is  all  this  going  to  stop  ?  Are 
we  going  to  work  together  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  arguing. 

"  Sir,  I  shall  do  my  best  to." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  Caruthers.  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake 
I  mind;  you  see  that,  don't  you?  It  is  Femhurst  that 
matters.  We  must  all  do  our  best  for  Femhurst.  Well, 
Caruthers.  I  hope  we  sha'n't  have  any  more  trouble,  because 
y..u  will  be  a  power  in  the  school  some  day,  and  we  want 
to  wnrk  together — for  Fernhurst." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

frordtm  walked  to  the  door;  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
knob  he  paused  for  a  seomd,  then  tumed  round. 

"CK>od-night,  sir." 

"Good-night,  Camthers." 

He  was  out  in  the  street  again.  There  was  a  tremendous 
noise  going  on  in  one  of  the  Buller's  studies.  From  the 
courts  came  sounds  of  barge  football.    He  did  not   feel 
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as  if  he  wantofl  to  go  and  discuss  everything  Mrith  Mansell 
for  a  minute  or  so.  Slowly  he  wandered  round  the 
shrul)I)«ry.  past  the  Jng  sch<M.|,  past  the  new  buildings  into 
the  Abbey  courtyard.  He  sat  down  on  a  seat  and  tried 
♦  o  think.  A  girl  caino  and  sat  befide  him  and  smiled  at 
him  invitingly.  He  took  no  notice.  She  sat  there  a 
minute  or  so,  then  got  up  and  walkofl  f)ff  stiffly.  The 
Abbey  clock  boomed  uui  the  cpiartor  to  six.  In  a  minute 
or  so  lie  would  have  to  go  back  to  tea.  He  was  worried. 
He  likod  "  the  Bull."  admired  him  intensely  ;  and  yet  "the 
Bull  "  tliought  he  hated  him,  thought  him"  disloj-al.  Why 
cr.uld  not  BuUer  keep  his  temper  ?  Wliy  must  he  nish  to 
conclu'^ions  without  weighing  the  evidence?  And  "the 
Bull  "  was  such  a  splendid  man  :  he  was  one  f»f  the  ver>'  few 
masters  Gordon  respoct(>d  in  the  least.  He  wantwl  "the 
Bull"  to  like  him.  And  then  there  was  Lovelace.  Why 
couldn't  "the  Bull  "  tr\'  and  see  life  as  Lf>velace  saw  it  ? 
Why  must  he  want  everj'one  to  share  the  same  views  as  he 
did,  look  at  ever>'lhing  through  the  same  spectacles?  It 
wouldn't  have  mattere<l  if  he  was  merely  an  insignificant 
busybody  like  fhristx'.  He  was  such  a  splendid  fellow,  such 
a  man.  It  was  all  a  great  pity.  And  yet  he  realised  that 
he  would  have  to  tr\-  and  bend  his  will  to  that  of  Buller :  he 
must  endeavour  to  work  side  by  side  with  him.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  Fernhurst  split  up  into  two  camps.  In  the 
past  he  had  thought  he  was  doing  his  best ;  but  "the  Bull  " 
wantefl  absolute  subservience.  And  what  "the  Bull" 
wanted  he  usually  got. 

L>velace.  however,  took  quite  a  different  view.  He  was 
mad  with  Buller. 

"  Damn  it  all.  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  swine  has  done 
the  dirty  on  me.  Look  at  the  way  he  kicked  me  out  of  the 
side  last  year,"  he  protested. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Gordon:  "that's  what  I  told  him. 
And  ho  owned  that  both  of  us  as  individuals  were  worth 
our  place,  but  that  wo  upset  the'side  and  rottwl  about, 
and  were  always  up  against  him." 

"Silly  ass  the  man  must  be.  Wo  are  keen  enough, 
aren't  we  '^     But  I  damned  well  don't  see  why  we  should 
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trctt  ffx^tpr  and  cricket  as  a  sort  of  chapel  service.  We  can 
lauph  in  form  if  anything  funny  happens;  then  why  the 
ht>ll  shouldn't  we  laugh  on  the  field  ?  And,  my  God, 
Cirutijers.  ymi  did  liK»k  an  ass  when  you  missed  that  catch." 
Lovelace  roared  with  laughter  at  the  thought  of  it.  "Tl>e 
way  you  jugglal  with  it,  and  old  Bull  tearing  his  hair,  oh, 
it  was  damned  funny" 

"  Rut,  you  sec,  '  the  Bull '  thinks  games  are  everything, 
and.  damn  it  all.  they  are  the  things  that  really  matter.  We 
earh  may  have  our  own  private  interests.  But  games  are 
till'  thing.  Only  person  dly  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not 
see  the  funny  side  f  them.  To  'the  Bull,'  of  courv,  a 
dropped  ratrh  is  an  everlasting  disgrace." 

'•  Oh,  let  '  the  Bull '  go  to  Mazes,  I  am  sick  of  him.  If  he 
wants  to  kid  tneout  of  the  Colts,  he  can;  and  I'll  go  and 
enjoy  inv-stnt  tin  House  games.  But  l(M)k  here,  there  is  a 
Stoics  dehat  to-night  and  it  is  just  on  roll-time.  You 
ha«l  better  go  down  and  hag  two  seats." 

As  (Gordon  strolled  down  to  bag  scats  he  thought  that 
iliere  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  D»vplacc's  point  of 
vii  w.  One  playc<l  games  to  enjoy  oneself,  after  all.  But 
still  "  the  Bull "  thought  otherwise,  and  it  was  the  interests 
of  Femhursl  that  had  to  be  considered.  Just  then  "the 
Bull  "  and  Fcmhurst  seemed  almost  sjmonjnnous  tt  rms. 

The  Stoics  society  was  one  of  elastic  proportions,  including 
ever\'onc  alxwe  IV.  A,  with  a  life  subscription  of  sixpence, 
and  during  the  winter  term  it  held  meetings  e  cry  other 
week  in  the  School  House  reading-room.  The  actual 
membership  was  over  a  hundred,  but  rarely  more  than 
fifty  attended,  and  of  those  who  went  (mly  fifty  per  cent, 
paid  any  attention  to  the  proceedings.  The  rest  liK>ked  on 
it  as  a  good  excuse  for  getting  off  work.  Three  quarters 
of  t  lie  society  were  from  the  School  House,  and  these  arrived 
with  dtH'k-chairs,  cushions  and  a  novel,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves.  Christy  was  the  president,  and  this 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  reason  for  so  general  an  atmosphere 
of  boredom  and  indifference.  For  Christy  was  the  typical 
product  of  conventionality  and  pharisaism.  He  was  so 
thoroughly  contented  with  anything  he  superintended  that 
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he  refu*e<l  to  believe  any  iinprf)vement  was  possible.  But 
this  year  Bettcridge  was  hononry  secretary  and  had  tried 
tf)  infuse  a  Uttle  life  into  the  society.  The  subject  for  the 
first  debateof  the  term  was  *'  Classical  and  Mfxicm  Educa- 
tion," and  Ferrers  was  going  to  speak  for  the  modem  side. 
Ferrers  was  always  writing  to  the  papers,  and  was  already 
well  known  in  the  oonnnon  rofmi  as  a  feverish  r»rator.  A 
g'M»d  deal  had  l»een  rumourc<l  al>out  him.  and  the  schfxtl 
were  rather  anxious  to  hear  him.  Then-  was  quite  a  large 
audience.  At  about  twenty  past  seven  fljristy  came  in, 
and  everyone  st«>od  up  till  he  had  s;it  down.  Burgess  was 
to  opim  the  debate  for  the  classier,  and  Christy  was  to 
second  him.  Ferrers  and  Fothering,  tlie  head  of  Claremont. 
were  for  the  modems.  The  debnte  was  suppiSe<l  to  open 
at  twenty  past  the  hour.  But  Ferrers  had  n<>t  arrived. 
There  was  an  awkward  pause.     At  last  Thristy  got  up. 

"I  really  think  it  is  useless  to  wait  any  lunger  for  Mr 
Ferrers.  We  will  proceed.  The  motion  before  the  House 
is  :  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  a  classical  education 
is  more  effiracious  than  a  modem  one.  I  will  call  on  Mr 
Burgess  to  open  the  motion." 

There  was  a  little  clapping  as  Burgess  got  up  with  a 
customary'  display  of  conceit.  He  ran  his  hand  through 
his  hair  and  took  a  glance  at  his  notes,  and  then  begtin 
with  the  blas^  air  of  Mercury  addressing  a  Salvation  Army 
meeting. 

"  Of  course  those  in  favour  of  modem  education  will 
defend  themselves  on  the  grounds  of  general  utility.  They 
will  point  out  the  uselessness  of  Greek  in  business ;  all  I 
can  say  to  that  is  that  the  Public  Schof)l  man  should  be  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  wish  to  succeetl  in  business.  He 
should  aim  liigher ;  he  sliould  follow  the  ideals  set  before 
him  by  the  classics.  Nearly  all  the  poets  and  p<^liticians 
of  to-day  are  Public  School  men  ;   nearly  all  .  .  ." 

He  went  on  rolling  off  absurdly  dogmatic  statements 
that  were  based  solely  on  ignorance  and  arrogance.  He 
was  of  the  Rogers'  sch«tol  of  oratory.  He  believed  that  a 
•sufficient  amoimt  of  conceit  and  self-possession  would  carry 
anyone  through.     About  half-way  through  his  speech  he 
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was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  whirlwind.  There 
was  a  Sound  of  feet  on  the  stone  passage,  something  crashed 
ajjiinst  the  door,  and  in  rolled  Ferrers  in  a  most  untidy 
Mile  suit,  a  soft  collar,  an  immense  w«x)llen  waistcoat,  and 
fhro<'  books  under  his  arm.  These  he  slammed  on  the 
i.ihlc.  in  company  with  his  cap. 

"  Awfully  s«)rry,  Christy,  old  fellow . . .  been  kept  . . .  new 
li.t  t.f  bfioks  fmm  Methuen's  .  .  .  had  to  take  one  up  to  my 
wifp  .  .  .  rather  ill,  you  know.  .  .  .  Fire  away.  Burgess." 

All  his  remarks  were  flung  off  in  jerks  at  a  terrific  rate. 
Tlie  abashed  orator  conclude*!  rather  prematurely  and 
riilier  wildly:  such  an  incursion  was  most  irregular  and 
vtTV'  perplexing. 

"  I  will  now  call  on  Mr  Ferrers  to  speak." 

Up  leapt  Ferrers  and  began  at  once  firing  off  his  speech 
at  the  pace  of  a  cinematograph.  He  was  full  of  manner- 
isms. He  would  clap  his  hand  over  his  eyes  when  he 
wanted  to  think  of  something,  and  would  then  spread  it 
i.ut  straight  before  him.  It  was  rather  dangerous  to  get 
rl.  ISO.  He  would  pick  up  one  of  his  books  and  shake  it  in 
thf  face  of  Christy. 

"This  is  what  Mackenzie  says  ...  in  Sinister  Slreefl  •  •  . 
fmo  lx)ok  .  .  .  smashes  up  everything,  shows  the  shallow- 
ness of  our  education  .  .  .  this  is  what  he  says.  .  .  ." 

,\fter  he  had  read  a  few  words,  he  would  bang  the  book 
flown  on  the  table  and  continue  pouring  forth  inextricable 
anacomtha.  Everyone  was  listening;  they  had  never 
Iioard  anything  quite  like  this  before.  It  was  a  revelation. 
Christy  chewed  his  finger-nails.  Burgess  assumerl  an  air 
i.f  Olympian  contempt.    The  flood  of  rhetoric  rolled  on  : 

"  It  is  like  this,  you  see  ;  the  classical  education  makes 
yon  imitate  all  the  time  .  .  .  Greek  Prose  like  Sophocles  .  .  . 
Latin  Verse  like  Petronius.  ...  I  don't  know  if  I  have 
RDt  the  names  right  .  .  .  probably  not  .  ,  .  never  could 
stick  doing  it.  There  is  no  free  thought.  Classic  men  do 
very  well  in  the  Foreign  Offices,  but  they  can't  think.  .  .  . 
WTiat  do  classics  do  in  the  literaiy  world  ?  Nothing.  Chest  er- 
tm.  Lloyd  G(><)ree.  Symons,  Wells — ^all  the'best  men  never 
went  to  a  Public  School.  .  .  .  We  want  originality ;  and 
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the  classics  don't  give  it.  They  are  all  right  for  a  year  or 
s(j  to  give  a  grounding  of  taste  .  .  .  though  they  don't  give 
that  to  tlie  average  hoy  . . .  but  no  more.  What  did  I  learn 
from  classics  ? — only  to  devise  a  new  way  of  bringing  a 
crib  into  form.  ...  Is  that  an  education  ?  No,  we  want 
French,  jolly  few  cribs  to  be  got  of  Daudet  that  are  any  use 
to  the  L>wer  Fifth  .  .  .  Maths, that's  t best.  .1  .  .  .  makes 
thoni  think.  .  .  .  Ridors  ...  get  them  out  your  own 
way— not  Vergil's  way  or  Socrates'  way — your  own  way — 
originality.  ..." 

In  this  strain  he  talked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
iield  the  audience  spellbound.  He  iiad  really  interested 
thorn.  Here  was  som*  tiling  new,  something  worth  listening 
to.     He  was  received  with  a  roar  of  clapping. 

After  his  speech  everj'thing  else  fell  flat.  Christy  made 
one  or  two  super-subtle  remarks  which  no  one  understood. 
There  was  n<»thing  left  for  Fothering  to  say;  the  motion 
was  then  put  bef()re  the  House  and  the  debate  developed 
into  a  farce.  Idiot  after  idiot  got  up  and  made  some 
infantile  qualification  of  an  earlier  statement — all  of  them 
talked  off  the  point.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  Turner  was 
beginning  a  tale  of  a  fight  he  had  had  with  a  coster  down 
Cheap  Street  when  Christy  called  him  to  order. 

(lonlon  at  once  rose  in  protest. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  address  the  Chair.  It  is  preposterous  that 
Mr  Turner  sIk  >uld  have  been  refused  a  hearing.  We  may 
have  lost  what  would  perhaps  have  thrown  new  light  on 
the  subject.  Doul)tless  he  had  carefully  selected  this 
particular  anecdote  out  of  a  Hfe,  alas,  too  full  of  excitement  " 
(a  roar  greeted  this,  Christy  had  beaten  Turner  that  very 
morning  for  eating  chocolates  in  German),  "with  the 
express  view  of  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  classics. 
Doubtless  the  rough  in  question,  not  knowing  the  custom 
in  Homeric  contests,  had  failed  to  propitiate  the  gods, 
while  lie,  the  narrator,  had  rushed  into  Back  Lane  behind 
Mother  Bix'hive's  charming  old-world  residence,  and 
having  offen^l  a  prayer  to  Mars,  waited  for  his  burly  anta- 
gonist in  the  darkness,  and  as  theTvile  man,  clearly  one  of 
St  Paul's  'god  haters '  "  (that  time  the  Si.xth  were  reading  the 
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"Romans")  "thundered  by,  he  smote  him  with  a  stone 
;il)ove  tb    eye,  and  left  him  discomfited  and,  Hke  (Edipus, 
uiind.     Here  we  see " 


well  n* 
But 

(jordoh 


meeting  never  found  out  what  they  really  saw. 
called  to  order,  and  sat  down  amid  a  tumult  of 
applause.  One  or  two  more  speakers  brought  fresh  evidence 
to  bear  on  the  subject  ;  and  then  there  was  the  division. 
The  modems  won  by  a  huge  majority.  As  the  rabble 
passed  into  the  passage  Gordon  heard  Ferrers  say  to 
Christy  in  his  most  patronising  manner  : 

"  Ah,  we  rather  wiped  the  ground  with  you,  didn't  we  ? 
.  .  .  Well,  never  mind,  you  stood  no  earthly.  .  .  .  Days 
of  tlie  classics  are  over.  Still,  you  fought  well.  .  .  .  Third 
line  of  defence — ad  triarios.  ...  I  remember  a  bit  of  my 
classics." 

Gordon  was  borne  out  on  the  stream  past  the  matron's 
room  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  the  rest  of  Ferrers's 
sp(  t>ch  was  lost. 

From  this  day  the  Stoics  imderwent  a  complete  cuange. 
The  whole  nature  of  the  society  was  altered.  Ferrers  was 
So  absolutely  different  from  anjihing  that  a  master  had 
appeared  to  be  from  time  immemorial.  He  was  essentially 
of  the  new  generation,  an  iconoclast,  a  follower  of  Brooke 
and  Gilbert  Cannan,  heedless  of  tradition,  probing  the  root 
of  everything.  At  the  end  of  the  term  Christy  resigned  his 
pnsidency.  He  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  whirlwind 
Ferrers. 

'*  You  know,  Caruthers,"  said  Tester  in  second  hall, 
"  whatever  our  personal  feelings  may  be,  we  have  got  to 
allow  that  this  man  Ferrers  has  got  something  in  him." 

"Something!  VVhy,  I  thought  him  simply  glorious. 
Here  he  is  bursting  in  on  the  prude  conventionality  of 
Fomhurst  full  of  new  ideas,  smashing  up  the  things  that 
have  been  accepted  unquestionably  for  years.  By  J(jve, 
the  rest  of  the  staff  must  hate  him." 

"There  was  a  thing  by  him  in  the  A.M. A.  the  other 
day  that  caused  considerable  annoyance,  I  believe.  I  didn't 
read  the  thing  myself,  but  I  heard  '  the  Bull '  saying  it  was 
disgraceful  that  a  Femhurst  master  should  be  allowed  to 
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say  such  things.    I  suppose  he  said  something  against 

games." 

"  Well,  damn  it  all,  if  he  did,  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Games 
are  absolutely  necessary.  What  on  earth  would  the  country 
be  like  without  them  ?  " 

"  A  damned  sight  better,  1  should  think." 

"Oh,  don't  be  an  ass.  Just  look  at  the  fellows  who 
don't  play  games,  Rudd  and  Co.  What  wrecks  they  are  ! 
Utterly  useless.  We  could  do  perfectly  well  without  them. 
Could  not  we  now  ?  " 

At  this  point  Betteridge  strolled  in  very  leisurely. 
Authoril  y  had  made  him  a  very  dignihed  person.  The  days 
of  ragging  Tnmdle  seemed  very  distant.  He  did  not  go 
about  with  Mansell  so  much  now.  He  was  more  often 
with  Carter  and  Harding. 

"  Betteridge,  come  ui  and  sit  down,"  said  Tester;  "we 
are  just  having  an  argument  on  the  value  of  games.  Don't 
you  agrc  with  me  that  it's  about  time  a  man  like  Ferrers 
really  btgan  to  make  a  ser.sible  attack  on  them  ?  " 

*•  Yes;  though  1  doubt  if  Ferrers  is  quite  the  man  to  do 
it.  He  is  such  a  revolutionary.  He  would  want  to  smash 
evciy thing  at  once.  A  gradual  change  is  what  is  needed. 
1  look  at  it  like  this.  Games  are  all  right  in  themselves. 
A  man  inusi  keep  himself  physicaUy  tit  ;  but  games  are 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  object  of  all  progress  is  to 
got  a  clear,  clean-sighted  race,  intellectual  and  broad- 
minded.  And  1  think  physical  fitness  is  a  great  help  in  the 
production  of  a  clear,  clean  mind.  The  very  clever  man 
who  is  weak  bodily  is  so  apt  to  become  a  decadent  ;  and 
because  he  himself  can't  stand  any  real  exerxion,  despises 
those  who  can.  Games  are  necessary  as  a  means  to  an  end- 
But  Buller  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lot  think  games  are  the 
actual  end.  Look  at  the  way  a  man  with  his  footer  cap 
is  idealised  and  worshipped.  He  may  be  an  utter  rake; 
probably  is  ,  most  likely  he  has  no  brains  at  all.  If  he  ever 
had  them,  he  s«M)n  ceased  to  use  them,  and  devoted  all  his 
energie-  to  athletic  success.  Why  should  we  worship  him  ? 
Merely  because  he  can  kick  a  rotten  football  down  a  rotten 
field.     It  is  this  worship  of  athletics  that  is  so  wrong." 
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"  Oh,  you  are  talking  rot."  burst  out  Gordon  angrily ; 

•  the  Enghsh  race  is  the  finest  in  the  whole  world  and  has 
been  bred  on  footer  and  cricket.  I  own  the  Public  School 
bystem  is  rotten  to  the  core  ;  but  not  because  of  games. 
It  stamps  out  personality,  tries  to  make  types  of  us  all, 
refuses  to  allow  us  to  tliink  fur  ourselves.  We  have  to 
read  and  pretend  to  like  what  our  masters  tell  us  to.  No 
fivi-duiii.  But  games  are  all  right.  We  all  have  our  own 
iiittrests.  Poetry  is  my  chief  one  at  present.  But  that 
(iMCsnt  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  games  are  what  count. 
W  here  shf.uld  we  be  without  them  ?  And  I  damn* well  hope 
I  lie  Hcuse  is  not  going  to  pet  into  a  finicky,  afiected  state 

•f  iiimd,  despising  them  because  they  are  too  slack  to  play 
them.  That's  why  you  hat e them,  Bet teridge,  because  you 
are  n..  good  at  them.  My  great  ambition  is  to  be  captain 
if  tliis  House  and  win  the  Three  Cock.  Of  course  the 
worship  of  spt>rt  is  all  right.  Our  fathers  worshipped  it, 
ami  damned  g(X)d  fellows  they  were,  too.  I  can't  stand 
y.'U  wlien  you  talk  like  this.  I  am  going  to  find  Lovelace  ; 
he  has  got  a  bit  of  sense  " 
Tlie  door  slammed  noisily  behuid  him. 

•  He  is  very  yoimg,"  said  Betteridge. 

•  Yes;  and  full  of  hopes."  murmured  Tester.  "  It  is  a 
I)iiy  to  think  he  will  have  to  be  so  soon  disillusioned.  Very 
hi  tie  remams  the  same  for  long.  Pleasure  is  very 
evanescent." 

Betteridge  looked  at  him  a  little  curiously. 

■  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would  have  found  that 
i)Ut,"'  he  said. 

Tester  looked  aimoyed.  He  hated  himself  being  given 
away  ;  as  it  was,  he  just  passed  it  off  with  a  laugh. 

■  Oh,  well,  you  know,  even  the  fastest  of  us  get  tired  of 
our  hcence  at  times.  Byron  would  have  become  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  if  he  had  Uved  to  be  fifty." 

Betteridge  smiled,  and  picking  up  a  Browning  from  the 
table  sank  into  an  easy-chair  to  read. 

Tester  remained  looking  into  the  fire.  What  a  fool  he 
fiad  been  to  give  himself  away  just  then.  It  was  his  great 
ol^jcct  never  to  let  anyone  really  see  into  his  soul.    He 
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had  once  sliown  Carutliers  what  he  was,  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  person  of  ability  wasting  himself  for  want 
of  high  ideals.  He  had  tried  to  show  him  that  there  was 
something  above  the  commonplace  routine  of  life.  And  in 
a  way  he  had  succeeded.  Carutliers  often  came  in  in  the 
evenings  to  discuss  poetrj-  witli  him,  and  those  were  some 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  Ufe.  He  was  not  s<jrrj'  that 
he  had  poured  out  his  heart  to  him.  Of  course  Caruthers 
was  still  young,  was  still  under  the  influence  of  environment. 
But  in  time  he  was  sure  to  realise  that  athletics  were  not 
the  aim  of  Ufe,  but  only  a  tavern  on  the  wayside,  where 
we  may  rest  for  a  little,  or  which  we  may  pass  by,  just  as 
our  fancy  takes  us.  If  Caruthers  saw  this  at  last ,  he  would 
then  have  done  at  least  something  not  altogether  vain. 

For,  after  all,  what  a  useless  life  his  had  been.  The  road 
he  had  travelled  seemed  white  with  the  skeletons  of  broken 
hopes.  In  the  glowing  coals  he  saw  the  pageant  of  his 
past  unroll  itself.  He  had  never  been  quite  the  nonnal 
person.  His  father  was  a  minor  poet,  and  li.r  as  long  as 
he  could  remember  his  house  had  been  full  of  Uterary 
people.  Arthur  Symons  and  George  Moore  had  often 
discussed  the  relations  between  art  and  life  across  his  fire- 
place. Yeats  had  told  him  stories  of  strange  Irisli  mjths  ; 
Thomas  Hardy  had  read  to  him  once  or  twice.  He  had 
spent  his  whole  life  with  men  who  thought  for  themselves, 
who  had  despised  the  conventions  of  their  day,  and  he 
himself  had  ceased  to  believe  in  anything  except  what 
personal  experience  taught  him.  He  had  rest>lved  to  find 
out  things  for  himself.  And  what,  after  all,  had  he  dis- 
covered ?  Little  except  the  vanity  of  nu»rtal  things.  In 
his  friendship  with  Stapleton  he  had  for  a  term  or  so  found 
a  temporary  peace,  but  it  had  not  been  for  long.  As  soon 
as  he  acliieved  anything  it  seemed  to  collapse  before  him. 
He  had  at  times  sought  to  forget  his  failures  in  blind  fits 
of  passion,  but  when  the  fire  was  burnt  out  the  old  world 
was  the  old  world  yet !  In  books  alone  he  found  a  lasting 
comfort.  The  school  looked  on  him  as  "quite  a  decent 
chap,  awfully  fast,  of  course,  doesn't  care  a  damn  what  he 
does,  just  lives  to  enjoy  himself  and  have  a  damned  good 
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tinif."  He  smiled  at  the  irony  of  it  ail.  If  they  only 
know  !  But  tluy  could  never  know.  He  had  made  a 
II  istakc  in  saying  so  niucli  to  Bctteridgc  just  before;  he 
must  not  do  it  again.  He  must  go  on  probing  everything 
\i<  discover  wheu',  if  an}'wlH'rv,  was  that  complete  peace, 
tli.it  perfect  beauty  tliat  he  had  set  out  to  hnd.  In  the 
meantime  the  destiny  of  his  life  would  unfold  itself.  He 
wnuld  just  follow  where  his  inclinations  led  him. 
Tin  ( vening  bell  broke  into  his  reverie. 
He  stretched  himself. 

••  Well,  come  on,  Bett<-iidge.     Let  us  have  a  rag  to-night." 
'•  Oh,  I  don't  tliink  I  will,  I  am  rather  sleepy."     Better- 
rulp'  was  aware  of  his  position.     To  Tester  being  a  prefect 
>i(,'iuli(.il  v(>ry  little. 

Tliat  night  Carter's  dormilorj' w  abmilted  to  a  most 
fulfill  raid.  Water  llowcd  eviiywhere.  Two  sheets  were 
lippinl  and  a  jug  broken.  Kudd's  bed  was  upset  on  the 
iluor  with  Rudd  underneath. 

■  By  Jove,  Caruthcrs,"  said  Lovelace,  from  Harding's 
will-iifhaved  dormitoiy,  "that  man  Tester  is  some  lad." 
.'\nd  (iorilon  thought,  as  he  saw  him  laying  about  him 
full  lustily  with  a  pillow,  that  all  his  talk  al)out  games  must 
le  iiuicly  a  damned  affectation.  He  was  really  just  like 
■uiy  ordinary  fellow. 

\\'hen  peace  was  at  last  restored,  and  Tester  led  home 
liU  victorious  forces,  he  laughed  quietly  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  the  moonlight  falling  across  a  huge  pot>l  of  water. 
He  had  playal  his  part  pretty  well. 


For  tiie  rest  of  the  term  life  flowed  easily  with  Gordon. 
There  were  no  further  rows  with  "  the  Bull  "  ;  in  fact  their 
fnw  seemed,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  to  havr  brought  them 
cl(  iscr  together  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Both  seemed 
anxious  to  be  friends  with  one  another,  and  on  the  football 
field  (Gordon's  play  gave  really  verj'  little  tause  for  com- 
plaint. For  this  term  his  football  reached  itshighcst  level. 
In  following  seasons  he  played  good  games  on  occasions, 
but  he  never  equalled  the  standard  he  set  himself  in  the 
<"iilts.     It   was  one  of  Cordon's  chief  characteristics  that 
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he  usually  did  well  while  others  failed,  and  this  term  the 
Colts  for  Some  reason  or  other  never  properly  got  together. 
The  side^kcpt  on  being  altered.  For  a  week  after  the  row 
Lovelace  was  kepi  out  of  the  side  ;  but  it  was  soon  obvious 
that  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"  What  did  I  say,"  said  Goitlon.  "  You  see, '  the  Bull's ' 
madness  doesn't  last  for  very  long.  He  got  a  bit  fed  up 
with  you,  Lovelace,  so  he  made  himself  imagine  your  foot- 
ball was  bad.  He  can  always  make  himsdf  think  what 
he  likes." 

"Yes;  but  it  is  rather  a  nuisance,"  Manscll  remarked, 
"  when  you  realise  it  is  always  House  men  who  hav^e  to  do 
the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  business." 

"Good  L)rd!  Manscll,  you  arc  becoming  literaiy," 
lauglied  Gordon.  "  How  did  you  hear  of  Jekyll  and 
Hyde?" 

"  Claremont  has  been  reading  the  thing  on  Sunday 
mornings ;  not  so  bad  for  a  fool  like  Stevenstm.  It  rather 
reminded  me  of  The  Doctor's  Double,  by  Nat  Gould ;  only, 
of  course,  it  is  not  lialf  so  good." 

"  No,  that  is  a  fact,"  said  Lovelace.  "  Nat  Gould  is  the 
finest  author  alive.  I  read  some  stuff  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  about  books  being  true  to  life.  Well,  you  could  not 
get  anything  more  true  than  The  Double  Event;  and  race- 
horsing  is  the  most  iinpi^rtant  thing  in  Ufe,  too.  I  sent  up 
the  other  day  for  six  of  his  books  ;  they  ought  to  be  here 
to-morrow." 

"  Well,  for  God's  sake,  don't  bring  them  in  here,"  said 
Gordon,  "  there  is  enough  mess  as  it  is  with  The  Sportsmans 
of  the  last  month  traiUng  all  over  the  place." 

"  Oh,  have  some  sense,  man  ;  you  don't  know  what 
literature  is." 

Gordon  subsided.  All  his  new  theories  of  art  collapsed 
very  easily  before  the  honest  Philistinism  of  Lovelace  and 
Mansell ;  for  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  own  views  himself. 
He  K)ved  poetr^',  because  it  seemed  to  express  hi?  own 
emotions  so  adequately.  Byron's  Tempest-anger,  Tempest- 
mirth  was  as  balm  to  his  rebellious  soul.  Rebellion  was, 
in  fact,  at  this  time  almost  a  religion  with  him.    Only  a 
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few  days  back  he  had  discovered  Byrun's  sweeping  con- 
fession of  faith,  "  I  have  simplified  my  politics  into  an 
utter  detestation  of  all  existing  governments,"  and  he 
found  it  a  most  self -satisfying  doctrine.  That  was  what 
Iiis  own  life  should  be.  He  would  fight  against  these 
masters  with  their  old-fashioned  and  puritanic  notions ;  he 
would  be  the  preacher  of  the  new  ideas.  It  was  aU  very 
crude,  very  impossible,  but  at  the  back  of  this  torrid 
violence  lay  an  honest  desire  to  better  conditions,  tempered, 
it  must  be  owned,  with  an  ambition  to  fill  the  middle  of 
the  stage  himself.  In  his  imagination  he  became  a  second 
Byron.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  mistakes  of  the 
system  under  which  he  lived  ;  and — without  pausing  to 
consider  its  merits  —  wished  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
foundation  into  the  sea,  and  to  build  upon  some  illusory 
basis  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  He  had  yet  to  read 
the  essay  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  that  "Byron 
shattered,  inevitably  shattered  himself  against  the  black 
rock  of  British  PhiUstinism."  He  was  at  present  so  full  of 
hope.  The  Poetry  of  Revolt  coloured  his  imagination  to 
sucli  a  degree  that  he  saw  himself  standing  alone  and 
triumphant  amid  the  wreck  of  the  world  he  had  over- 
thrown. He  was  always  protesting  that  Swinburne's 
finest  line  was  in  the  Hymn  to  Proserpine : 

"  /  neither  kneel  nor  adore  them,  but  standing  look  to  tht  end." 

It  raises  a  wonderful  picture  to  a  young  imagination  : 
Swinburne  standing  on  a  mountain,  looking  across  the 
valky  of  years  in  which  man  fights  feverishly  for  little 
things,  in  which  nations  rise  to  empire  for  a  short  vrhUe, 
in  which  constitutions  totter  and  fall,  looking  to  where, 
far  away  behind  the  mountains,  flickered  the  faint  white 
streamers  of  the  dawn.  Oh,  he  was  very  yoimg;  very 
conceited  too,  no  doubt  ;  but  is  there  anyone  who,  having 
Uvcd  longer,  having  seen  many  bright  dreams  go  down, 
having  been  disillusioned,  and  having  rcaUsed  that  he  is 
hut  a  particle  in  an  immense  machine,  would  not  change 
places  with  Gordon,  and  see  Ufe  once  more  roseflushed  with 
impossible  loyalties  ? 
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In  its  passage  school  life  seems  very  long  ;  in  retro- 
spect it  appears  but  a  few  hours.  There  is  such  a  same- 
ness about  everything.  A  few  incidents  here  and  there 
stand  out  clear,  but,  as  a  whole,  day  gives  place  to  day 
without  differing  much  from  tlu.sc  that  have  gone  before  it- 
VVc  d«)  not  realise  tliis  till  we  can  look  back  on  them  from  a 
distance  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true. 

In  the  Sixth  Gordon's  scholastic  career  took  the  way  of 
all  other  fugitive  things.  It  had  once  given  promise  of 
leading  somewhere,  of  resulting  in  something,  but  it  wanted 
more  than  ordinarj-  perseverance  to  overcome  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  decp-ruotcd  object  itm  to  work  that  overhung 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  Sixth  Form  room.  And  that 
perseverance  Gordon  lamentably  lacked. 

The  Lower  Sixth  was  mainly  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr  Finnemorc  ;  and  it  was  a  daily  wonder  to  Gordon  why 
a  pers«-)n  so  obviously  unhttcd  should  have  been  entrusted 
with  St)  heavy  a  responsibility.  Finally  he  came  to  the 
conclusie.n  that  the  last  headmaster  had  thought  that  the 
Sixth  Form  would  probably  make  less  fun  and  take  fewer 
liberties  with  him  than  any  other  form,  and  that  when  the 
present  Chief  had  come  he  had  not  had  the  heart  to  remove 
what  had  almost  become  a  sclnjol  fixture.  Mr  Finnemore 
was  an  oldish  man,  getting  on  for  sixty,  and  his  hair  was 
quite  white.  He  had  a  long  moustache,  his  clothes  carried 
the  odour  of  stale  tobacco,  his  legs  seemed  hung  on  to  his 
body  by  hooks,  that  every  day  appeared  less  likely  to 
maintain  the  weight  attached  to  them.  He  wore  a  con- 
tinually sad  smile  on  his  face,  a  smile  that  was  half  self- 
depreciatory,  as  though  uncertain  of  its  right  to  be  there. 
He  was  most  mercilessly  "  ragged." 

The  day  when  he  took  exams  in  big  school  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Gordon  was  then  in  V.  A.  The  Sixth,  the  Army 
class  and  the  Upper  Fifth  were  all  supposed  to  be  pre- 
paring for  some  future  paper.  All  three  forms  had.  of 
courst>,  nothing  to  do.    The  Chief  was  up  in  town. 

At  four-ftftcen  Finnemore  was  observed  to  be  moving 
in  his  strange  way  across  the  courts.  With  an  almost 
suspicious  quietness  the  oak  desks  were  filled. 
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"  WTiat  are  y«>u  doing  to-day,  Lane  ? "  Finnemore  asked 
the  head  of  the  schf)ol. 

*  I  believe,  sir,  we  are  supposed  to  be  preparing  some- 
thing." 

"Ah,  excellent ;  excellent,  a  very  gtxxl  opportunity  for 

putting  in  s<.nic  gwKl,  hanl  work.     Excellent  !  E.xceUent !" 

For  alxiut  t  hrce  minutes  there  was  peace.    Then  Ferguson 

lethargically  arose.     He  strolled  up  the  steps  to  the  dais, 

an<l  leaning  against  the  organ  loft  began  to  speak  : 

"  Gentlemen,  as  not  only  the  Sixth  Form,  but  also  the 
.'Vriny  class  and  Upper  Fifth,  are  gatheretl  here  this  after- 
ni><)n  with  no  very  ostensible  reason  for  work,  I  suggest 
that  we  should  hold,  on  a  small  scale,  a  Bacchic  festival. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  not  only  entertaining  but  also 
in>(mctive.  '  Life  consists  in  knowing  where  to  stop,  and 
going  a  little  further,'  once  said  H.  H.  Monro.  Let  us 
follow  his  advice — and  that  of  the  Greeks.  First,  let  us 
shove  the  desks  against  the  wall  and  make  ready  for  the 
dance." 

It  had  all  been  prepared  beforehand.  In  a  few  minutes 
several  hundred  lK)oks  had  been  dropped,  several  ink-pots 
lay  smashed  on  the  fl«K)r.  There  was  a  noise  of  furious 
thunder,  and  at  last  all  the  desks  somehow  got  shoved 
against  the  wall. 

Finnemore  was  quite  overwhelmed,  "magnificently 
unprepared."  He  lay  back  nervously  in  his  chair,  fingering 
his  inoustache. 
"  This  must  now  cease,"  he  said  finally. 
"No.  really,  sir."  protested  Ferguson;  "everything  is 
quite  all  rig}»t.  Mr  Carter,  will  you  oblige  us  by  playing 
t  he  piano.     I  myseif  will  conduct ." 

Tlie  floor  of  the  big  school  is  made  of  e.xquisitely  polished 
oak.  and  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Femhurst.  It  was  admir- 
ably suited  ft»r  the  dance  which  within  five  minutes  was  in 
progress.  It  was  a  noble  affair.  Finnemore  sat  back  in 
his  rhair  powerless,  impotent ;  Carter  hammered  out  false 
notes  tm  a  long-sufiering  piano.  Ft-rguson  beat  time  at 
the  top  of  \\\e  dais,  with  a  pen  gently  waving  between  his 
fint^pfs,  as  ^mcelally  a?  the  pierrots  (4  .\nbrey  Beardsley 
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play  with  feathers.  Down  below  heavy  feet  pretended  to 
dance  to  an  impossible  tune.  Someone  began  a  song,  others 
followed  suit,  and  before  long  the  austere  sanctity  of  the 
rtK)m  was  vinlatod  by  the  flat  melodies  of  Hitchy-Koo.  It 
was  indeed  an  act  of  vandalism.  But  the  rioters  had  for- 
gotten that  they  were  distinctly  audible  from  without. 
In  the  Chief's  absence  they  had  thought  a  row  out  of  the 
quest  ion. 

Unfortunately,  however,  "the  Bull's"  class-room  was 
only  a  few  yards  off.  When  first  he  heard  the  strains  of 
revelling  Iwime  upwanis  he  thought  it  must  be  the  choir 
practising  for  the  Christ  mas  concert.  But  it  did  not  take 
long  for  him  to  appreciate  that  such  a  supposition  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  noise  was  deafening.  He  could 
hardly  hear  himself  talk  ;  investigation  nnist  be  made. 
He  got  up  and  walkwl  out  into  the  courts,  made  his  way 
to  the  big  school,  and  opening  the  door  revealed  the  scene 
that  has  just  been  described.  For  a  second  or  so  he  stood 
speechless.  He  felf  much  as  Moses  might  have  felt,  if  he 
had  seen  a  tribe  of  Gentiles  invading  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Tlien  his  voice  rang  out : 

"  What  is  the  moaning  of  this  unseemly  disturbance  ?  " 
A  sudden  silence   fell  over  the  revellers,  as  in  Foe's 
story  of  the  rerl  death  when  the  stranger  entered  the  room. 
Buller  looked  round. 

"  My  form,  the  Army  class,  will  follow  me." 
Disconsolately  his  form  found  their  books  and  moved 
out  of  the  mom,  fully  aware  that  they  would  shortly  have 
to  pay  full  price  f«)r  their  pleasure.  Over  the  remainder 
there  fell  a  chill  feeling  of  uncertainty.  A  few  spasmodic 
efforts  were  made  to  carry  on,  but  the  light -heartedness 
wan  gone.  The  laughter  was  forced.  Finally  noise  sub- 
sided into  whispering,  and  whispering  into  silence  and 
the  scratching  of  pens. 

There  loomed  before  the  Sixth  Form  visions  of  a  very 
unpleasant  interview  with  the  Chief,  and  their  expectations 
were  not  disappointed.  The  whole  form  had  to  stay  back 
on  the  last  day  and  write  out  a  Georgic.  Only  the  Fifth 
got  off  scot  -free.     Macdonald  was  told  to  deal  with  them ,  but 
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he  saw  the  humour  of  the  affair  too  strongly  to  do  anything 

but  laugh. 

"  These  supernumerary  masters,  you  know— Fmnemore. 
ratnbridge  man— can't  keep  order.  No  kotkJ  at  all.  Can't 
think  why  the  Chief  took  him."  And  then,  after  a  pause  ; 
"  I  wish  I  had  been  there  '.  " 

The  result  of  this  was  that  f..r  the  future  Finnemore  was 
treated  with  a  little  more  respect.  The  Sixth  decided  that 
dances  did  not  pay.  and  so  contented  itself  with  less  noisy 
l>ut  really  just  as  aggravating  amusements.  For  instance. 
Finneinore's  hatred  of  Browning  was  a  l)yw(»rd  ;  so  one 
day  the  entire  form  decided  to  learn  The  Lost  Leader  for 
repetition.  For  a  while  Finnemore  lx>re  it  patiently,  but 
when  a  burly  chemistry  specialist  walke<l  up  to  within  two 
foot  «)f  him  and  began  to  bawl  so  loudly  that  his  actual 
words  were  distinguishable  in  the  School  House  studies, 
the  master  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  murmured  : 
"  Oh.  heaven  spare  me  this  infliction  !  " 

On  another  occasion  Betteridge  walked  quietly  up  to 
fiim  handed  him  a  Shelley,  and  without  any  warning 
suddenly  shrieked  out  : 

"  He  hath  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night.' 

Finnemore  looked  at  him  sadly  :  "  My  dear  Betteridge." 
he  said.  "  and  so  early  in  the  morning  !  " 

By  many  little  things  his  life  was  made  wretched  for  him. 
But  yet  he  wr)uld  not  have  chosen  any  other  profession- 
He  had  once  started  life  vnXh  very  high  hopes,  but  had 
discovered  that  the  world  is  not  in  sympathy  with  men  of 
ideas  who  do  not  prophesy  smooth  things.  And  so  at  an 
early  age  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  all  his  personal 
aims.  It  seemed  that  he  had  to  harbour  only  the  simplest 
wish  to  find  it  denied.  And  then  he  realised  that  for  the 
loss  of  youth  there  can  be  no  compensation,  and  that  in 
youth  alone  happiness  could  be  found.  And  so  he  had 
decided  to  spend  his  life  in  company  with  high  hopes  and 
smiling  faces.  There  were  times  when  an  inunense  sadness 
came  over  him.  when  he  thought  that  disillusionment  was 
waiting  for  so  many  of  them  and  that  there  were  few  who 
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would  V  carry  their  looks  or  their  truth  to  the  grave." 
Rut  on  the  wJiolc  he  was  as  happy  as  his  temperament 
ronid  ever  allow  him,  and  Gordon,  although  in  a  sense 
ho  was  the  vor\'  antithesis  of  nil  that  he  admired  most, 
found  himself  strangely  in  sympathy  with  his  new  master. 
One  day  the  suhjcrt  for  an  essay  was  "Conventionality," 
and  Gordon  unpacked  liis  torrid  snul  in  a  wild  abuse  of  all 
the  existing  trovemmcnts.  After  he  had  written  it,  he 
got  rather  nervous  about  its  rer-'ption,  but  it  was  returned 
marke<l  a-,  and  Finneniorc  had  written  at  the  bottom  : 
"  We  all  think  like  this  when  we  are  young  ;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  good  to  lie  young." 

Gordon  felt  that  ho  had  found  someone  who  understood  him. 

Finnomore  lived  in  two  roon's  over  the  masters'  common 
room,  which  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the  p<issession 
of  the  Sixth  Form  tutor,  and  in  the  evenings  when  Gordon 
used  to  go  to  have  his  pros(^  corrected  Finnomore  would 
often  ask  him  to  stay  l)ehind  and  have  some  coffee.  Then 
the  two  would  talk  about  poetiy  and  art  and  life  till  the 
broken  ])ell  rang  out  its  cracke<l  imperious  summons. 
Finnomore  had  once  publisluHl  a  small  book  of  verses,  a 
copy  of  which  he  gave  to  Gordon.  They  had  in  them  all 
the  frail  patlios  of  a  wasted  career:  most  of  them  were 
sorigs  of  spuHHYl  affection,  and  inside  was  the  quotation: 
"  ^crihere  iw^f^if  ainnr." 

"When  I  look  at  the  book,"  said  Finnomore  to  Gonlon, 
"  I  can't  associate  myself  with  the  author,  I  seem  to  have 
quite  outgrown  him.  .And  as  I  recall  the  \-erses  I  say  to 
myself.  'Poor  fellow,  life  was  hard  to  you,'  and  I  wonder 
if  he  really  was  m\  self." 

With  him  (^.ordon  saw  life  from  a  difteront  angle.  He 
presented  the  spectacle  of  failure,  and  it  rather  sobered 
Gordon's  wild  enthusiasm,  at  times,  to  feel  himself  so  close 
to  anything  so  bitterly  poignant.  But  the  hour  of  vouth's 
domination,  even  if  it  be  Init  an  hour,  is  too  full  of  excite- 
ment and  Confidence  to  be  overclouded  by  doubts  for  ver\' 
long.  Usuallv  Gordon  saw  in  him  a  pathetic  shadow 
whom  he  patronise<l.  He  did  not  realise  that  it  was  what 
he  himself  might  become. 
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Through  the  long  tedious  hours  in  the  shado\v'y  class- 
re  om  Gonlon  dreamed  of  wonderful  successes,  and  let 
others  pass  him  by  in  the  rush  for  promotion.  He  began 
ti)  think  that  prizes  and  form  lists  were  not  worth  worr\nng 
al'ciit ;  he  said  a  classical  education  had  such  a  narrowing 
ctl'fct  on  character.  W'c  can  always  produce  arguments 
to  back  up  an  inclination  if  we  want  to.  And  in  Iniinemore 
there  was  no  force  to  stir  anyone  to  do  what  they  did  not 
want. 

Only  once  a  day  was  (iordon  at  all  industrious,  and  that 
was  when  the  (  hief  took  the  Lower  and  Upper  Sixth 
Form  com!  lined  in  Horace  and  Thucydides. 

l"or  the  (hief  (Iordon  always  worked  ;  not,  it  is  true,  with 
anv  real  measure  of  success,  for  he  had  rather  got  out  of  the 
hal  it '  f  ^'rinding  at  the  classics,  l)Ut  at  any  rate  with  energy. 
And  lUiring  these  hours  he  began  to  perceive  vaguely  what 
a  (kar-sighted.  unprejudiral  mind  the  Chief  had.  T) 
the  boy  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  forms  any  headmaster 
must  appear  not  so  much  a  living  person  as  the  emblem 
<  f  authority,  the  final  dispenser  of  justice,  the  hard,  analyti- 
cal sifter  of  evidence,  "coldly  sublime,  intolerably  just." 
("lonlon  had  alwaj'S  l>efore  looked  i>n  the  Chief  as  a  figure- 
head, who  at  times  would  unbend  most  surprisingly  and 
le<ome  a  man.  On  the  cricket  field,  when  in  a  masters' 
match  he  had  fielded  cleanly  a  terrific  cut  at  point,  and 
played  a  most  sporting  innings,  at  House  suppers,  and, 
mi  st  suri)risingly  of  all,  when  a  row  was  on,  Oonlon  had 
been  unable  to  understand  him.  He  could  not  diss*  ;ciate 
him  from  his  conception  of  a  headmaster  a  sf)rt  of  Mercurv', 
a  divine  emissary  of  the  gods,  sent  as  a  necessary  infliction. 
Yet  at  times  the  Chief  was  intensely  human,  and  when 
(iordon  came  under  his  imme<liate  influence  and  caught  a 
ijimpse  f)f  his  methods,  he  saw  in  a  flash  that  at  all  times 
his  headmaster  was  a  generous,  sympathetic  nature,  and 
that  it  was  his  own  distorted  view  that  had  ever  made 
him  think  otherwise.  The  Chief  was  so  ready  to 
approciale  a  joke,  so  quick  with  an  answer,  so  unassum- 
ing. So  utterly  the  antithesis  of  any  master  he  had  met 
I'efore. 
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There  were  one  or  two  incidents  that  stood  out  clearer 
than  any  others  in  Gordon's  memories  of  his  Chief. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  term,  before  a  start  had 
been  made  on  the  term's  work,  the  Chief  was  talking  alx>ut 
Horace's  life  and  characteristics. 

"Now,  Tester,"  he  said,  "if  you  were  asked  to  sum  up 
Horace's  outlook  on  life  in  a  single  phrase,  what  would  you 
say?" 

Tester  thought  for  a  minute  or  so. 

"Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tomorrow  we  die,"  he  hazarded. 

The  form  laughed.  It  seemed  ratlier  a  daring  generalisa- 
tion.    But  the  Chief's  answer  came  back  pal  : 

"Well,  hardly  that,  Tester.  Shall  we  say.  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  but  not  too  much,  or  we  shall  have  a  stomach- 
ache to-morrow  ?  " 

He  had  taken  Tester's  quite  erroneous  estimate  as  a 
basis,  and  yet  had  exactly  hit  off  Horace's  character. 

But  the  following  incident  more  than  any  other  brought 
home  to  Gf»rdon  how  extraordinarily  broadminded  the 
Chief  was.  Carter  was  construing,  and  had  made  a  most 
preposterous  howler,  it  does  not  matter  what.  He  had 
learnt  the  translation  in  the  notes  by  heart,  and  quite  failed 
to  connect  it  verbatim  with  the  Greek. 

"  There  now,  you  see,"  said  the  Chief,  "  how  utterly 
absurd  you  are.  You  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
the  words  up  in  a  dictionary.  Just  because  you  see  what 
you  think  is  a  literal  translation  in  the  notes.  There  lies 
the  fatal  error  of  using  cribs.  Of  course  when  I  catch  a 
boy  in  Shell  or  IV.  A  using  one,  I  drop  on  him  not  only  for 
slackness  but  dishonesty.  The  boy  probably  does  not 
trouble  to  think  about  it,  but  he  is  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  rest  and  getting  promotion  undeservedly.  But 
in  the  Sixth  Form  you  have  got  beyond  that  stage.  We 
don't  worry  much  about  marks  here,  so  there  is  nothing 
immoral  in  using  a  crib.  It  is  merely  so  silly.  It  tends  to 
slack  translation  which  in  the  end  ruins  scholarship.  And 
by  using  the  notes  as  you  do.  Carter,  you  are  doing  just  the 
same  thing.  You  really  must  use  more  common-sense. 
Go  on,  please,  Harding." 
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Gordon  was  amazed  at  such  a  broadminded  view  of 
rril  ihing.  He  had  long  since  grown  weary  of  preachers  who 
talked  about  dishonesty,  without  seeming  to  draw  a  line 
l)f>tween  active  dishonesty  and  passive  slackness.  The 
Chiof  realised  that  it  was  deliberate  slackness  that  led  to 
dishonesty,  not  dishonesty  that  was  incidentally  slack. 
The  Chief  must  be  a  very  wise  man. 

Nevertheless  his  admiration  of  the  Chief  did  not  make 
him  do  any  more  work  than  was  strictly  necessary' ;  and 
rrord(m  began  to  drift  into  a  peaceful  academic  groove, 
where  he  did  just  enough  work  to  pass  unnoticed— neither 
^(.od  nor  bad.  He  had  grown  tired  of  ragging.  It  was 
mrh  an  effort,  especially  when  the  call  of  football  was 
prodigal  of  every  ounce  of  energj'.  To  drift  down-stream 
may  spell  mediocrity,  but  it  also  spells  security,  and,  after 
all,  there  was  little  danger  of  Gordon  becoming  a  mediocrity 
in  other  branches  of  school  life.  He  was  far  too  ambitious 
for  that,  but  his  ambitions  were  not  academic.  House 
p  ilitics  and  athletics  were  sufficient  burdens  for  one  man 
in  one  lifetime.  "Other  heights  in  other  lives";  and 
Gordon  believed  in  doing  a  few  things  well. 

It  was  more  than  lucky  for  Gordon's  future  that  this 
term  he  found  himself  a  success  on  the  football  field.  If  he 
liad  not,  he  would  probably  have  sought  a  prominent 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  school  by  more  doubtful  paths; 
but  as  it  was  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  plunge  into  wild 
escapades  to  get  noticed-  His  football  attracted  quite 
enough  attention.  People  spoke  of  his  chances  of  getting 
into  the  Fifteen  next  year.  The  Milton  match  was  his 
greatest  triumph,  mainly  because  the  rest  of  the  side  did 
badly.  Lovelace  played  back  and  made  one  or  two  fine 
runs  when  he  got  the  ball,  but  as  a  whole  the  side  played 
ver\'  half-heartedly.  Burgoyne  was  quite  off  colour,  and 
Ci>llins's  excuse  that  he  had  been  overworking  lately  did 
not  save  him  from  being  kicked  out  of  the  side  after  the 
match.  But  Gordon,  who  had  got  his  Colts'  badge  on  the 
morning  of  the  match,  and  so  was  relieved  of  any  anxieties 
about  his  place,  played  what  he  always  said  was  his  best 
game ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  Buller,  after  the  match,  said  : 
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"  Rotten,  absolutely  rotten,  with  the  exception  of 
Caruthers,  who  played  magnificently." 

There  was  only  one  blot  on  his  performance,  and  that, 
though  cver\'one  laughed  about  it,  caused  Gordon  some 
regretful  nioments  afterwards.  Rightly  or  wrongly  Gordon 
tliought  the  opposite  scrum  half  was  not  putting  the  ball 
in  straight.     Gordon   told  him  what  he  thought  of  him. 

The  scrum  half  called  him  "  a  bloody  interfering  ," 

and  told  him  to  go  fo  hell.  The  next  time  the  scrum  half 
got  the  ball  Gordon  flung  him  with  unnecessary  force,  when 
he  was  already  in  touch,  right  into  the  ropes.  And  from 
tlien  onwards  the  relatiims  between  Gordon  and  the  scrum 
half  were  those  of  a  scrapping  match.  Gordon  came  off 
best.  He  got  a  bruise  on  the  left  thigh,  but  no  one  could 
notice  that,  while  his  opp>oncnt  had  a  bleeding  nose  and  a 
cut  lip.  The  school  was  amused,  but  Gordon  overheard 
a  Milton  man  say  :  "  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  the  way 
these  Femhurst  men  play  the  game.  Look  at  that  tick 
of  a  forward  there     Dirty  swine  !  " 

After  the  game  Gordon  apologised  to  the  half,  and  they 
both  passed  the  usual  compliments  ;  but  he  could  see  that 
the  rest  of  the  Milton  side  were  not  at  all  pleased. 

He  spoke  to  Mansell  about  it. 

"  My  dear  man,  don't  yt)u  worry.  You  played  a  jolly 
fine  game  this  afternoon,  and  if  you  go  on  like  that  you  are 
a  cert,  for  your  Firsts  next  year.  You  played  a  damned 
hard  game." 

"  Yes;  but  it  is  rather  a  bad  thing  for  the  school,  isn't 
it,'^if  we  get  a  reputation  for  playing  rough  ?  " 

"  But  you  weren't  playing  foul,  and  Buller  always  tells 
us  to  go  hard  and  play  as  rough  as  we  like." 

"Yes;  but  still " 

He  was  not  quite  reassured,  though  everyone  told  him  it 
was  all  right.  However,  if  "  the  Bull  "  made  no  comment, 
it  looked  as  if  nothing  could  be  wnmg.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"the  Bull"  had  not  noticed;  and  though  Christy,  in  a 
fit  of  righteous  indignation,  poured  out  a  long  story  to  him, 
he  (mly  smiled. 

"Oh,  well,  I  expect  he  got  a  bit  excited.     First  time  he 
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had  played  footer  for  a  school  side.  ...  I  was  a  bit  fierce 
my  first  game  for  England.  Don't  blame  him.  He's 
a  keen  kid,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  side  did  not  mind." 

Christy  mumbled  indistinctly.  No  one  ever  seemed  to 
take  much  notice  of  what  he  said.  That  evening,  how- 
ever, ho  and  Rogers,  over  a  glass  of  port,  agreed  that 
Caruthers  was  a  thoroughly  objectionable  young  fellow 
wlio  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  with  this  Christian 
sentiment  to  inspire  him  Rogers  went  home  to  put  a  few 
finishing  touches  to  his  sermon  for  the  next  day. 
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The  tradition  of  Pack  Monday  Fair  at  Fornlmrst  was  almost 
as  old  as  the  School  House  studies.  The  legend,  whether 
authenticatt'<l  or  not  only  Macdonald,  the  historian  of 
Fernhurst,  could  say,  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  was  believed  that,  when  the  building  of 
the  Abbey  was  finished,  all  the  masons,  glass-workers  and 
artificers  packed  up  their  tools  and  paraded  the  town  with 
music  and  song,  celebrating  tlic  glorj*  of  their  accomplished 
work.  And  from  time  immemorial  the  townspeople  had 
celebrated  the  second  Monday  in  October  by  assembling 
outside  the  Abbey  at  midnight,  and  ushering  in  a  day  of 
marketing  and  revelry'  by  a  procession  thrt)ugh  the  town, 
beating  tin  cans  and  l)l<)wing  upon  posthoms.  With  the 
exception  of  this  ritual,  the  day  had  become  merely  an 
ordinary  fair.  But  there  was  no  sleeping  on  that  Sunday 
night,  and  for  the  whole  week  tantalising  soiuids  of  shriek- 
ing merry-go-rounds,  of  whistling  tramcars  and  thundering 
switchbacks  were  borne  across  the  night  to  disturb  those 
who  were  trj'ing  to  work  in  hall.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
for  all  the  bloods  to  creep  out  at  night  and  take  part  in  the 
revels  ;  but  when  the  new  Chief  had  come,  four  years 
before,  lie  put  a  firm  hand  upon  all  such  abuses,  and  had 
even  threatened  to  expel  anyone  he  found  in  the  act,  a 
threat  which  he*liad  carried  out  promptly  by  expelling  the 
best  half-back  in  the  school  a  fortnight  before  the  Dulbridge 
match.  And  so  now  only  a  few  daring  spirits  stole  out  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night  on  the  hazardous  expedition, 
and  those  couragetms  souls  were  the  objects  of  the  deepest 
veneration  among  the  smaller  boys,  who  would  whisper 
quietly  of  tlieir   doings  in   the  upper  dormitories  when 
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darkness  lent  a  general  security  to  the  secrets  that  were 
being  revealed. 

This  term  about  three  days  before  Pack  Monday,  Gordon. 
Maiibtil,  Carter  and  a  few  others  were  engaged  in  their 
favcuriie  hobby  of  shipping  Rudd's  study.  Chie  chair  had 
already  g">ne  the  way  of  all  old  wood,  and  the  table  was  in 
danger  I  if  following  it,  when  Rudd  suddenly  burst  out  : 

"Oh,  ynu  think  yourselves  damned  fine  fellows,  six  of 
yi»u  against  one  !  " 

A  roar  of  laughter  went  up.  It  was  the  traditional  com- 
l)I,iint  nf  all  weaklings  in  school  stories,  and  was  singularly 
if  the  preparatory  school  type  of  defence. 

■■J"ily  brave,  aren't  you?  I'd  like  to  see  any  one  of 
ynu  do  anything  that  might  get  you  into  trouble.  I  don't 
inind  betting  there's  not  one  of  you  that  would  dare  to 
c-iiic  out  with  me  to  the  fair  next  Monday." 

Tliere  was  an  awkward  pause.     The  challenge  was  so 
unconventional  ;  and  the  Public  School  boy  is  not  brought 
up  to  expect  surprises.     The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  pass 
it  I  iff  with  a  joke. 
Liivelace  stepped  into  the  breach. 
"  Di»  you  think  any  of  us  would  go  anywhere  with  a 
suinc  like  you  who  does  not  wash  ?    Dirty  hog  !  " 
"  Oil,  of  course  you  would  not  ;  you  are  afraid." 
.\nd  then  Gordon's  hatred  of  taking  the  second  place, 
which   had  before  led  him   into  difficulties,   once  again 
asserted  itself.     "Dc^n  it  all,"  he  thought,  "I  am  not 
g"ing  to  be  beaten  by  Rudd  !  " 
"  Di)  you  say  we  are  all  funks  if  we  don't  go  ?  " 
"  Yes  !  " 

"  .Vll  right  then,  damn  you,  I  will  go  with  you,  just  to 
ih.w  you  that  you  are  not  the  only  person  in  this  rotten 
sell' Mil  who's  fool  enough  to  risk  being  bunked." 

Rudd  was  rather  taken  aback.  He  had  made  the  chal- 
1'  nge  merely  out  of  bravado.  He  had  r^retted  it  instantly. 
In  the  same  spirit  Gordon  had  accepted  the  challenge  ;  he 
als(i  wished  he  had  not  the  moment  afterwards.  But  both 
saw  that  they  would  have  to  go  through  with  it  now. 
"  Gt;t;d  rnan,"  said  Rudd,  not  to  be  outdone.    "  I  wanted 
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S()m«>*.ne  to  g<»  with  me;    rathci  lonely  these  httle  excur- 
sions without  roiiipiiny." 

He  sjx.kf  with  ihc  air  of  one  who  ^.peni  every  other  night 
giving  dinner-pat  I  its  at  the  Kversliini  Tap. 

"  Look  liere,  you  two,"  broke  in  Mansell,  •"don't  make 
Moody  fools  of  yourselves.  You  will  only  get  the  sack  if 
you  are  caught .  and  you  probably  will  get  caught  ;  you  are 
sure  to  do  something  silly.  For  God's  sake,  don't  go.  It's 
not  worth  it.     Really,  it  is  not  !  '' 

"Oh,  shut  up;  don't  panic,"  was  Gordon's  scornful 
answer;  "we  are  going  to  have  a  jolly  fine  time,  aren't 
we,  Rudd  ?  " 

"Oh,  splendid,"  said  Rudd,  who  wanted  to  laugh  ;  the 
whole  situation  was  fraught  with  such  a  perfectly  impossible 

irony. 

"  Oh,  dohaves<.me  sense, man."  Lovelace  was  impatient 
with  him.  "  What  is  the  use  (.f  rusliing  about  at  midnight 
in  sL.uch  hats  with  a  lot  (.f  silly,  shrieking  girls  ?  " 

"  You  can't  understand,  you  live  in  the  country.  I  am 
a  Londoner.  You  want  the  true  Cockney  spirit  that  goes 
rolling  drunk  on  Hatiipstead  Heath  on  Easter  Monday." 

"Well,  thank  God,  I  do  want  it,  then,"  said  L.velace. 

Rumour  tlies  round  a  house  (luickly.  In  hall  several 
people  came  up  and  asked  Gordon  if  it  was  true.  They 
looketl  at  him  curiously  with  an  expression  in  which  surprise 
and  admiration  were  curiously  blended.  The  old  love  of 
notoriety  swept  over  Gordon  once  more  ;  he  felt  fright- 
fully bucked  with  himself.  What  a  devil  of  a  fellow  he 
was,  to  be  sure.  He  went  round  the  studies  in  hall,  pro- 
claiming his  audacity. 

"  I  say,  look  here,  old  chap,  vou  needn't  tell  anyone,  but 
I  am  going  out  to  Pack  Monday  Fair  ;  it  will  be  some  rag  !  " 

Tlie  sensation  he  caused  was  highly  gratifying.  By 
prayers  all  his  friends  and  most  of  his  acquaintances  knew 
of  it.  Of  course  they  would  keep  it  secret.  But  Gordon 
knew  well  that  by  break  next  day  it  would  be  round  the 
outhouses,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  number  of  ques- 
tions he  would  get  asked.  To  be  the  hero  of  an  impending 
escapade  was  pleasant  enough. 
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'I  say,  Davenport,"  he  said  in  his  duriuitory  that 
I \ tiling.  ••  I  am  going  out  to  the  fair  on  Monday." 

l>avoni)ort  said  nothing,  and  showed  no  sign  of  surprise. 
Gonli'H  was  disappointed. 

"  Will,  wliat  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

■  Th.it  you  are  a  sillier  ass  than  I  thcjught  yuu  were," 
>,utl  Davenport. 

And  as  Gordon  lay  thinking  over  evcrj'thing  in  the 
•  l.irk,  lie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Davenport  was  not 
51 »  voiy  far  wrong  after  alL 

( ..1(1  and  nervous,  Gordon  waiteil  for  Kudd  in  the  dark 

' ''"'li'  under  the  Chief's  study  on  Tack  Monday  night 

jii^t  before  twelve.  In  stockinged  feet  he  had  crept  down- 
>iairs,  ..pened  the  creaking  door  without  making  any 
ai>pi(\ial)le  nnise,  and  then  waited  in  the  Ixxit-room,  which 
\vi^  iilkxl  with  the  odour  of  blacking  and  damp  decay. 
Thno  was  a  small  window  at  the  end  of  it,  through  which 
i;  was  just  possible  to  s<iueeze  out  on  to  the  Chief's  front 
liwii.  After  that  aU  was  easy;  anyone  could  clamber 
over  (lie  wall  l)y  the  V.  A  green. 

Tlicre  was  the  sound  of  feet  on  the  stairs.  It  seemed  to 
G.nlnn  as  if  they  were  bound  to  wake  the  whole  house. 
RikMs  figure  was  for  a  second  framed  black  in  the 
di'i>nvay. 

Silently  they  wormed  their  way  through  the  window. 
The  (lamp  soil  of  a  flower  bed  was  cold  under  their  feet ; 
with  his  hand  Kudd  smoothed  out  the  footprints. 

They  stole  down  the  silent  cloisters.  Shadows  came  by 
leering  at  them ;  echoes  were  waked  as  from  an  infinite 
distance.  The  wall  of  the  V.  A  green  ruse  dark  and  sinister. 
At  last  breathless  among  the  tombstones  by  the  Abbey 
they  slipped  on  their  boots,  turned  u^.  coat  collars  and  drew 
tlieir  caps  over  their  eyes. 

A  minute  later  the  glaring  lights  of  the  booths  in  Cheap 
.street  engulfed  them.  They  were  jostled  in  the  crowd. 
It  was,  after  aU,  only  Hampstead  Heath  on  a  small  scale. 

"  W  alk  up,  walk  up  !  All  the  fun  of  the  fair  '  Buy  a 
teazer  !    Buy  a  teazer !    Buy  a  teazer !    Tickle  the  girls ! 
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Walk  up  !    Try  your  luck  at  the  darts,  sir  ;  now  then,  sir. 
come  on  !  " 

The  ct »nfused  roar  was  as  music  to  Gordon's  soul.  He  had 
the  Cockney  love  of  a  fair.  The  children  of  London  are 
still  true  to  the  coster  legends  of  the  Old  Kent  Road. 

Gordon  and  Kudd  did  not  stop  long  in  (heap  Street. 
The  real  business  was  in  the  fair  hclds  by  Rogers's  house. 
This  was  (tnly  the  outskirts. 

The  next  h«)ur  passed  in  a  dream.  Lights  Harcd,  rifles 
snapped  at  fugitive  ping  ix'ng  balls  leaping  on  cascades  of 
water,  swing-boats  ruse  heavenwards,  merry-go-rounds 
banged  out  rag-time  rht»ruses.  Gordon  let  himself  g«t. 
He  and  Rudd  tried  everj  thing.  After  wasting  half-a-crown 
on  the  cocoanuts,  Rudd  captureil  lirst  go  at  the  darts  a 
wonderful  vase  decorated  with  the  gilt  legend,  "  A  Present 
from  Fernhurst,"  and  (iordon  at  the  ritlc  range  won  a 
beautiful  china  shepherdess  which  held  for  days  the  admira- 
ti»>n  of  the  School  House,  until  pining  perhaps  for  its  lover, 
which  by  no  outlay  oi  darts  couid  Gordon  secure,  it  became 
dislodged  from  the  bracket  and  fell  in  piccis  on  the  rt(K>r, 
to  be  swept  away  by  Arthur,  the  school  cuslos,  into  the 
perpetual  darkness  of  the  dustbin. 

Weary  at  last,  the  pair  sought  the  shelter  of  a  small 
caf6,  where  they  luxuriously  sippetl  lemonade.  Faces 
arose  «>ut  of  the  night,  passed  by  and  faded  out  again.  The 
sky  was  red  with  pleasure,  the  noise  and  shrieks  grew  louder 
and  more  insistent.  There  was  a  dance  going  on. 
"  I  say,  Rudd,  do  you  dance  ?  " 
"  No,  not  much." 

"Well,  look  here,  I  can,  a  bit ;  at  any  rate  I  am  going 
to  have  a  bit  of  fun  over  there.  Let  us  go  on  our  own  for  a 
bit.     Meet  me  here  at  a  quarter  to  four." 

"  Right."  said  Rudd,  and  continued  sipping  the  lurid 
poison  that  called  itself  American  cream  soda,  and  was  in 
reality  merely  a  cheap  illness. 

Gordon  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  dancing.  The 
grass  had  been  cut  quite  short  in  a  circle,  and  to  the  time 
of  a  broken  band  the  town  dandies  were  whirling  round, 
flushed  with  excitement  and  the  close  proximity  of  a  female 
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form.  "  The  Manads  and  the  Bassarids,"  nmnnurei]  (i<»rd<.n 
t'>  himself,  and  rurswl  his  luck  for  not  kiiowin;,'  anv  of  the 
l^irls.  Disconsolately  he  wandered  acn.ss  to  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  a  tumble -<lown  hut  where  a  huge  crowd  was 
jostling  and  shouting. 

He  ran  into  something  and  half  apologiscil. 

"Oh.  don't  mind  me,"  a  high-pitchetl  voice  shrieked 
ixcitcflly. 

He  turned  round  anil  saw  the  flushed  face  of  a  girl  of 
about  nineteen  looking  up  at  him.    She  was  alone. 

'1  say."  (iordon  muttered  nervously,  "you  lfK)k  a  bit 
I'lH'ly,  <i>me  and  have  some  ginger  beer." 

"  Orl  right.     I  don't  mind,     (iive  us  your  arm  !  " 

They  rolled  off  to  a  neighbouring  stall,  where  (iord«>n 
St "  <1  his  Juliet  countless  lemonades  and  chocolates.  He 
folt  very  brave  and  grown-up.  and  thought  contemptuously 
>'i  I)avenp«.rt  in  bed  dreaming  some  fatuous  dream,  while 
he  was  engulfcfl  in  noise  and  colour.  This  was  life.  Fn>m 
the  stall  the  two  wandcretl  to  the  swing-boats,  and  towering 
high  alK.ve  the  tawdr>-  glitter  of  the  revel  saw  thn>ugh  the 
rid  mist  the  Abbey,  austere  and  still,  the  School  House 
dormitories  stretching  silent  with  suspended  life,  the 
class  rooms  peopled  with  ghosts. 

A  plank  jarre<l  under  the  boat. 

"<iam.  surely  it  ain't  time  to  stop  yet."  wailed  Emmie. 

He  had  gathered  enough  courage  to  ask  her  her  name. 

''  Have  another  ?  "  pleaded  G<jrdon. 

"  No ;  let  us  try  the  lively  thing  over  there.  These  boats 
do  make  me  feel  so  funny-like." 

The  merry-go-round  was  just  stopping.  There  was  a 
rush  for  the  horses.  Gordon  leapt  on  one,  and  leaning 
d«-wn  caught  Emmie  up  and  sat  her  in  front  of  him ;  she 
lay  bark  in  his  arms  in  a  languor  of  satisfie<l  excitement. 
Her  hair  blew  acrr)ss  his  face,  stifling  him  ;  all  lound  couples 
w  ere  hugging  and  squeezing.  The  sensuous  whirl  of  the 
machine  was  acting  as  a  narcotic,  numbing  thought.  He 
caught  her  flushci,  tired  face  in  his  hands  and  kissed 
her  wildl}-,  beside  himself  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment. 
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"  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ? "  he  murmured  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  Don't  be  so  silly  ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  that.  Now 
wc  can  get  ct)mfy-liko." 

Her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  her  flushe<l  face  was  hot 
on  his,  her  hair  hung  over  his  shoulders.  The  strains  of 
Yuii  Made  Me  Lore  You  came  inarticulate  with  passion  out 
of  the  shrieking  organ.  Her  elbow  nudged  him.  Her  lips 
were  as  fire  liencath  his.  The  machine  slowed  down  and 
stopped.  Gordon  paid  for  five  extra  rounds.  Dazed 
with  new  and  nitherto  unrealised  sensations,  Gordon  forgot 
ever>  thing  but  the  strange  warm  thing  nestling  in  his  arms  ; 
and  he  aliandoned  himself  to  the  passion  of  the  moment. 

At  last  their  time  was  up.  Closely,  her  hair  on  his 
shoulder.  the\-  moved  t..  the  dancing  circle,  and  phmgal 
into  the  thnmg  of  the  shouting,  jostling  dancers.  Of  the 
ne.\t  two  hours  Gordon  could  remember  nothing.  He  had 
vague  recollections  of  streaming  hair,  of  warm  har  .,  and 
of  litTCe,  wild  kisses.  Lights  ilickcred,  shot  skywards,  and 
went  out.  Forms  loomed  before  him,  a  strange  weariness 
came  over  him,  he  remembered  Hinging  himself  beside  her 
in  the  grass  and  burying  his  face  in  her  hair.  Sh'  -eemed 
t( .  speak  as  from  a  vcr\- 1.  .ng  wa>-  ( <il.  Once  more  the  dance 
caught  them.  Then  Aiild  I.u ;;^'  Sync  had  struck  up.  Hands 
were  clasped,  a  circle  swa\ed  riotously.  There  were 
promises  to  meet  next  night,  promises  that  neither  meant 
to  keep.  Rudd  was  waiting  impatiently  at  the  cafe. 
Once  more  the  wall  by  the  Abbey  rose  spectral,  once  more 
the    cloisters    echoed"  vaguely.    The    boot-hole    window 

As  the  dawn  bn>ke  tempestuously  in  the  sky  Gordon  fell 
across  his  bed,  his  brain  tired  with  a  thousand  memories,  all 
fugitive,  all  vague,  all  exquisitely  unsubstantial. 


With  h'eav}',  tired  eyes  Gordon  ran  down  to  breakfast 
a  second  before  time.  "  He  felt  utterl\'  weary,  exhausted, 
incapable  '>f  effort.  People  came  up  and  asked  him  in 
whispers  if  everything  had  turned  out  well.    "  "^ 

absentmindcdh'.  incoherently. 


He  answered 
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"  I  don't  believe  you  went  there  at  all,"  a  voice  jeered. 

G<»rdon  did  not  reply.  He  merely  put  his  hand  in  his 
picket  and  pulled  out  the  china  shepherdess  that  he  was 
about  to  place  (m  the  rickety  study  bracket. 

Doubt  was  silenced. 

The  long  hours  of  morning  school  passed  by  on  leaden 
feet :  he  seemed  unable  to  answer  any  question  right ;  even 
the  Chief  was  annoyed. 

Rain  fell  in  torrents.    The  Colts  game  was  scratrhed. 

On  a  pile  of  cushions  laid  on  the  flof»r  Gonlon  slept  away 
the  whole  afternoon.  From  four  to  six  he  had  to  write  a 
( ireck  Prose  in  his  study.  The  tea  bell  scattered  his  dreams. 
He  rcse  languidly,  with  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  work 
unfinished. 

The  row.  of  faces  at  tea  seemed  to  frighten  him.  He  felt 
as  if  he  had  awakened  out  of  a  nightmare,  that  still  held 
on  to  him  with  cold,  clammy  hands,  and  was  tr>-ing  to 
draw  him  back  once  more  into  its  web.  Visions  rose  before 
liim  of  shrieking  showmen's  booths,  blinking  with  tawdry 
yellow  c\es.  Emmies  hoarse  laugh  grateil  on  his  cars; 
he  was  overwrought  and  wanted  to  shout,  to  shriek,  to 
L'ive  some  vent  to  his  feelings.  But  he  seemed  chained  to 
the  long  licnch,  and  his  tongue  was  tied  so  that  he  could 
oiil\  mouth  out  silly  platitudes  al>out  the  weather  and  the 
Fifteen's  chances. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  studies  he  feJl  an  arm  laid  in  his. 
He  shivereti  and  turned  round,  half  expecting  to  see  Emmie's 
Hushed,  excited  face  peering  up  at  him.  He  almost  sighed 
with  relief  when  he  found  it  was  Tester. 

"  Li  ok  here,  just  come  for  a  stroll  round  the  courts.  The 
rain's  stoppetl.     I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

They  wandered  out  under  the  lindens. 

"  I  suppose  vou  did  go  out  last  night,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  it  for  ?  " 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  affair,"  Gordon  said  petulantly. 
■'  Rudd  calletl  the  lot  of  us  funks,  so " 

"I  knoNV  that  tale  quite  well,"  Tester  broke  in.  "I 
have  heard  all  about  it.     i  want  to  know  why  you  went 
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out.  At  least  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  to  tell  you  why 
you  went  out,  because  I  don't  think  you  know  yourself. 
Look  here,  Caruthers,  you  have  made  an  awful  fool  of  your- 
self. Y(ju  have  run  the  risk  of  getting  sacked,  merely 
because  you  wanted  to  be  talked  about." 

"  I  didn't.  I  went  because  I  was  jolly  well  not  going  to 
have  Rudd  calling  me  a  funk." 

"Comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  doesn't  it  ?  You 
die!  not  want  to  play  sectud  fiddle  ;  \-ou  didn't  want  Rudd 
to  appear  to  have  scored.  You  wanted  to  l)e  the  central 
figure.     Much  the  same,  isn't  it  ?     The  love  of  notoriety." 

(iordon  murmured  something  inaudil)le. 

"  And  it  is  all  S(  >  damned  silly.   You  are  nmning  the  risk  of 
getting  the  sack,  and  for  nothing  at  all.   Really,  I  can  imder- 
stand  cjuite  well  anyone  being  drawn  into  anything  danger- 
ous by  a  strong  emotion  or  feeling.     It  is  natural.     Masters 
say  we  should  curl)  our  natures.     I  don't  know  if  they  are 
right.     That's  neither  here  nor  tliere.     There  was  nothing 
natural  in  what  \ou  did.     It  was  merely  n>tten  imbecility 
-   your  self-consciousnc  ss,  \onr  fear  of  not  seemuig  to  have 
done  the  right  thing.     Look  here,  Caruthers,  you  can't  go 
on  like  this.     I  own  that  this  terni  \<'U  have  been  more  or 
less  sane.     The  last  two  terms  I  have  often  wondered  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  you.     You  had  no  balance;   y<»u 
kept  <<n  doing  silly  little  things  so  as  to  hold  the  attention 
of  a  more  stupid  audience.     This  term  you  have  stopped 
that  sort  of  n)t.     Hut  what  is  the  use  of  it  going  to  be,  if 
you  go  and  do  things  like  this  on  the  impulse  <«f  the  moment, 
merely  because  you  don't  want  to  look  sill\-  ?     My  good 
man,  you  can't  think  how  much  more  silly  you  look  by 
plasing  the  nuldy  ass  during  the  small  hcjurs  inside  a  stink- 
ing booth  !     You  can't  afford   to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
Yt'ur  ambition  is  to  be  captain  of  the  House,  and  not  a 
bad  amliition  either.     But  do  you  realise  that  if  you  are 
going  to  be  a  real  power  in  the  House,  if  you  are  going  to 
fight  the  masters,  as  you  say  you  will,  you  can't  afford  to 
lling  away  points  ?     S'ou  must  appear  impregnable.     Don't 
be  anjass.     A  master  holds  all  the  high  cards.     If  you  play 
into  his  hand,  he  has  >uu  dune  to  the  world.     Suppose  you 
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were  caught  going  out  at  night  your  last  year,  what  would 
happen?    You  might   get   the  sack    at   once;    and   all 
y(  ur  rebellion  would  be  wasted.     And ,  mark  you,  a  rebellion 
is  wanted.    There  is  real  need  of  a  man  who  has  the  strength 
r.f  his  opinions  and  sticks  out.    What's  the  use  of  it  if  you 
go  and  get  sacked  ?    Of  course,  they  might  keep  you  on, 
and  ask  vou  to  go  at  the  end  uf  the  term  to  save  your  face. 
What  would  your  p<isition  be  then  ?     You  would  be  bound 
hand  and  foot,  powerless  to  do  an\-thing.     Life  would  slip 
past  you.     You  have  got  to  be  above  suspicion.    Think, 
however  much  you  may  want  to  do  a  thing  now.  however 
much  praise  you  may  think  an  action  of  yours  would  get. 
stop  and  consider  how  it  will  appear  two  years  hence.    A 
really  serious  row  might  knock  you  out  for  the  rest  of  your 
time  here  :    a  bad  name  sticks.     Remember  that.    Think 
of  the  day  when  you  are  going  to  be  a  real  power,  and  stand 
up  for  the  independence  of  the  individual  to  think  as  he 
likes,  not  as  BuUer  likes;    for  the  independence  of  the 
House  to  nm  itself.     'The  Bull'  runs  our  house  to-day. 
You  hear  men  say,  '  We  can't  do  that.  BuUer  would  be 
sick  ! '     You  have  to  free  them  of  Buller's  tyranny,  if  you 
are  going  t  >  be  a  man  ;  and  if  you  do,  you  can't  fight  in 
rusty  armour.    These  masters  may  be  fools,  but  they  have 
the  canls." 

Ciordon  listened  to  Tester's  flow  of  words.  He  was 
furious,  and  sat  back  in  his  chair  fuming,  and  cursing  most 
of  haU.  But  when  at  last  lights  were  put  out  and  he  lay 
bark  in  bed  and  watched  the  star,  steadfast  in  love  and 
splendour,  and  the  moon  immutable,  enigmatic,  smiling 
(juietly.  he  appreciatetl  the  truth  of  Tester's  argument. 
A  great  battle  was  before  him  ;  he  would  have  to  go  into 
it  strong  and  prepared  at  ever>-  p(«int.  There  must  be  no 
rhink  in  his  coat  of  mail. 

Some  day  his  hour  would  come  ;  till  then  he  had  to  wait 
in  patience,  and  during  the  long  vigil  he  would  keep  his 
shield  clean  ( >i  rust  and  his  armf)ur  a  flaming  fire.  He  would 
have  to  think,  to  weigh  his  decision,  to  keep  before  his 
e\  es  the  goal  towards  which  his  ambition  was  set. 
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BROADENING   OUTLOOK 


LiKr  a  huge  reel  of  thread  the  long  winter  term  unrolled 
itself.  November  drifted  by  \dth  its  gusty  winds  that 
shrieked  in  the  empty  cloisters.  December  came  with  its 
dark  mornings  and  steadily  falling  rains.  The  First  Fifteen 
matches  were  <iver.  Dulbridge  and  Tonfurd  had  both 
l)een  beaten  handsomeh  ;  Mansell  had  got  his  Firsts.  The 
Colts  drew  at  Limborne,  and  finished  their  season  with 
an  overwhelming  victor\'  over  Weybridge.  House  games 
l)egan  again,  and  the  Thirds  and  Two  Cock  became  the  only 
possil'le  topics  of  conversation.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  term  Hazelton,  as  was  inevital)le,  had  had  to  sf)end 
nearly  all  his  time  in  First  Fifteen  puntabouts  and  upper 
ground  games.  The  House  had  seen  little  of  him.  But 
now,  with  all  the  big  matches  over,  and  only  the  old  Fem- 
hurstians'  match  to  come  on  the  last  Satunlay  of  the  term, 
he  had  time  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  training  of 
house  sides.  If  he  had  not  talked  so  much  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  strong,  silent  Englishmen.  For  to  all  out- 
ward appearances  he  was  taciturn,  unimaginative,  self- 
willed  .  But  he  had  a  very  nasty  tongue,  and  never  hesitatetl 
to  use  it  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies.  As  a  house  captain 
he  was  a  distinct  success.  He  knew  the  game  well,  and 
was  able  to  inspire  a  keenness  that  was  not  jingoistic.  He 
also  had  the  rare  virtue  of  knowing  where  to  stop.  He 
never  made  sides  play  on  till  they  were  speechless  with 
fatigue,  as  some  over-enthusiastic  house  captains  had  been 
known  to  do.     He  was  ver\'  popular  with  his  sides. 

Ever>'  evening  befi>re  hall  there  congregated  in  Gordon's 
study  all  the  old  faces  of  his  first  year,  with  one  or  two  new 
'•nes.     Nowhere  5.'  easily  as  at  a  Public  5jchv..,.i  does  one 
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find  oneself  drifting  apart  from  an  old  acquaintance ;  not 
for  any  real  reason,  not  for  any  quarrel,  but  merely  because 
circumstances  seem  to  will  it  so.  But  when  the  thought  t)f 
House  matches  returned,  the  old  lot  came  back  together  to 
tl^'ht  their  battles  over  again,  and  to  dream  of  the  silver 
rui>s  glittering  l)elow  the  statue  of  Edward  Vl.  They  were 
all  there  :  Hunter,  who  had  seemed  to  pass  almost  out  of 
Cordon's  life  since  he  had  begun  to  play  in  the  Fifteen; 
Mansell.  who  now  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Hazelton ; 
Hittori'^'^f.  who  was  more  often  than  not  with  Harding. 
No.  I  .-'idy  was  very  convenient.  Roll  was  held  just 
outsidf.  ^nd  when  the  prefect's  voice  vv-as  heard  calling  the 
first  name  the  door  would  be  flung  open,  and  still  reclining 
ill  arm-chairs  they  shouted  out  the  immemorial  "sum." 
About  five  mmutes  ])efore  the  hf)ur  of  roll-call  juniors 
from  the  day-room  and  the  farther  studies  would  begin  to 
(olk(  t  round  the  hot  pipes  in  the  passage,  fearful  of  being 
late.  Then  in  No.  i  Lovelace  would  wind  up  the  gramo- 
phone, and  the  strains  of  When  the  Midnight  Chco-choo 
Iriira  for  Alahatm  broke  out  with  deafening  and  unmusical 
viMlonce.  The  concert  lasted  till  the  first  strokes  of  the 
h.uir  had  lx.omed  out.  Roll  over,  they  all  separatetl  to 
their  various  studies.  Lovelace  took  out  his  Sporattnan 
and  began  to  total  up  his  winnings ;  Gordon  either  lay 
full  length  in  the  hammock,  anew  and  much  envied  acquisi- 
tion which  was  slung  across  from  door  to  vN-indow,  and  read 
for  the  hundredth  time  the  haunting  melodies  of  Rococo, 
or  else,  as  was  more  usual,  wandered  round  the  studies 
with  the  magnificent  air  f>f  indifference  that  marked  all 
numbers  of  the  Sixth. 

Then  came  prayers  ;  after  which  Gordon  and  Davenport 
made  for  the  seclusion  of  their  doulde  dormitor>-.  Lights 
were  ('lit  at  nine-fifteen  for  the  l)ig  upper  dormitories,  and 
till  then  they  used  to  wander  do^Ti  the  passage  f»>r  the 
ostensible  reason  of  getting  hot  water,  but  in  reality  to 
watch,  with  the  superior  air  of  Olympians,  the  life  of 
lesser  breeds.  They  imagined  themselves  great  bloods 
during  these  few  minutes  after  prayers.  Sometimes  when 
"     "  vvas  supp^^scd  to  be  -".ut  they  v^-ould  jcln 
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in  a  game  of  football  in  the  passage ;  but  as  they  were 
cauglit  once  and  each  got  a  Georgic,  this  pastime  lost  its 
charm.  Usuallj-  they  lolled  in  the  doorway  with  a  perfect 
superiority,  and  talked  of  the  old  "  rags  "  and  discom- 
fitures of  two  years  back,  for  the  benefit  of  admiring  listeners. 

"  Do  yi>u  remember  when  Mansell  slept  in  that  bed  ? " 
Gordon  would  say. 

"  No ;  I  was  not  here  that  term,"  Davenport  would  reply ; 
"l»ut  I  sha'n't  forget  when  the  Cliief  found  Betteridge's 
bed  pitched  on  the  floor,  with  Bettcridge  underneath  and 
Lovelace  sitting  on  top." 

Was  it  possible,  thought  some  small  fr>',  that  the  great 
Mansell,  who  played  for  the  Fifteen,  had  once  actually 
slept  in  the  same  bed  as  he  occupied  n<  )W  ?  Had  Betteridge, 
who  had  only  that  night  given  half  the  day-room  a  hundred 
lines,  once  had  his  bed  sliipped  on  that  ver>'  floor !  It  all 
seemed  like  a  gigantic  fairy  story.  And  to  think  that 
Canithers  had  seen  these  things  ! 

But  they  were  not  long,  these  moments  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  godhead.  Darkness  soon  fell  on  the  long 
passage,  and  only  whispered  talking  sounded  faint  and 
far  awaj'.  Gordon  and  Davenport  then  went  back  to  their 
room,  and  on  evenings  after  a  hard  game  they  had  a  small 
supper.  They  had  managed  to  discover  a  loose  board,  and 
the  floor  space  caused  by  its  removal  served  as  a  cupboard, 
a  cupboard  so  damp  and  unhealthy  that  the  most  lenient 
sanitar\'  inspector  must  infallibly  have  condenmed  it. 
Here,  just  before  afternoon  school,  the\'  secreted  ginger 
beer  bottles,  a  loaf  of  bread,  l)utter,  some  tomatoes  and  a 
chunk  of  Gorgonzola  cheese.  In  the  morning  they  carried 
away  the  Iwttles  in  their  pockets.  It  would  have  been 
mucli  easier  and  much  more  comfortable  to  have  had  a 
meal  in  their  study,  but  then  it  W(  uld  have  lacked  the  savour 
of  romance.  The  nile  forbidding  the  importation  of  food 
into  the  dormitories  was  ver\-  strict.  At  the  end  of  the 
term,  when  both  were  going  to  leave  that  particular  room, 
they  nailed  down  the  board,  so  that  no  other  marauder 
should  imitate  tliem.  They  wished  t<>  be  unique.  But 
before  they  did  su,  they  put  in  the  mouldy  cupboard  a 
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"I  hope  so ;  but  how 
about  1905.  and  round 
sha'n't  ever  be  blo(»ds. 
it   should   happen   that 


lemonade  bottle  and  one  of  the  blue  Femhurst  n)ll-books 
for  the  Michaelmas  Term.  1913-  They  underlined  their 
names  in  it,  and  left  it  as  a  memento  of  a  few  happy 
evenings. 

"  I  wtjnder,"  said  Caruthers,  "  if  years  hence  someone 
will  pull  up  that  board  and  find  the  book,  and  seeing  our 
names  will  wonder  who  we  were." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Davenport .  "  And ,  you  know,  they  may 
tr\-  and  find  out  something  about  us  in  back  numbers  of 
The  FenUinniuin,  or  in  the  photographs  of  house  sides. 
\\>  you  think  they  will  be  able  to  find  out  anything  alxjut 

us  ? 

little  we  know  even  of  the  bloods 
there  !  And  as  likely  as  not  we 
It  will  be  rather  funny  if  some  day 
of  all  the  things  we  have  done 
nothing  remains  but  the  blue  roll-b«tok." 

'•  Funny  ?  "  said  Davenport.  "  Rather  pathetic,  I  should 
say. 
At  fifteen  one  is  apt  to  be  sentimental. 
Perhaps  some  rude  fingers  have  already  torn  up  that 
board;  perhaps  even  now  some  new  generation  of  Fem- 
hurstians  is  using  it  as  a  receptacle  for  toliacco,  f)r  cheese, 
or  any  other  commodity  contraband  to  the  dormitories. 
But  perhaps  underneath  a  board  in  No.  i  double  dormitor>- 
there  still  repose  that  identical  lemonade  bottle  and  the 
roll-book  with  its  blue  cover,  now  sadly  faded  and  its  leaves 
turned  up  with  age,  to  serve  as  Gordon's  epitaph,  when  all 
his  other  deeds  have  j)erished  in  oblivion. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  has  made  so  many  friend- 
ships as  a  big  row,  or  the  prospect  of  one.  We  always  feel 
in  sympathy  with  people  whose  aims  are  identical  with 
our  own,  and  the  principals  in  some  big  row  or  some  big 
escapade  cannot  help  being  bound  clt)se  together  by  common 
ties.  A  mutual  danger  has  bought  together  many  ill- 
assorted  pairs,  and  among  others  it  showed  Gordon  and 
Rudu  that  they  had|Something  in  common  with  one  another. 
Gordon  had  always  looked  upon  Rudd  as  a  "perfectly 
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fjuilelpss  ass,"  who  was  no  gimcl  at  games,  did  nothing  for 
the  House,  and  was  only  useful  as  the  universal  provider 
of  cribs.  But  after  the  Pack  Monday  Fair  incident  Gordon 
saw  that  there  was  in  Rudd  a  something  which,  if  not 
exactly  to  l)e  admired,  came  very  near  it.  It  was  a  daring 
thing  to  challenge  anyone  who  was  vnlling  to  come  to  the 
fair  with  him,  and  he  had  not  shown  the  slightest  wish  to 
l)ack  out  «>f  his  agreement.  Gordon  derided  to  make  his 
better  acquaintance,  and  in  the  prf)cess  was  brought  face 
to  fare  with  another  fresh  character,  -i  type  that  was  to 
set  l)efore  him  ditferent  aims  and  standards.  For  Gordon 
was  sharp  enough  to  see  more  or  less  below  the  surface. 
Rudd  was  quite  a  new  type  to  him.  It  was  clear  that  he 
had  Some  merits,  especially  pluck  ;  and  yet  he  was  no  good 
at  games,  and,  what  was  more  extraordinarv',  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  worried  about  his  failures.  Gordon  had  always 
pitied  those  who  conld  not  scrape  into  the  Thirds. 

"  Poor  devils  !  '"  he  used  to  say  in  the  arrogance  of  his 
own  self  satisfaction.  "I  c.vpcct  they  trie<l  just  as  much 
as  we  did.  And  it  must  be  pretty  awful  for  them  to  realise 
that  they  are  no  real  use  at  games  at  all." 

He  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  anyone  with  the 
slightest  claims  to  respectabiUty  should  be  quite  indifferent 
to  athletic  success.     But  Rudd  was,  after  all,  a  presentable 
fellow,  and  yet  he  did  not  mind  in  the  least. 
It  was  all  verj'  strange. 

Onl\-  by  trying  to  see  the  points  (>i  view  of  others  do  we 
get  any  real  idea  of  the  trend  of  human  thought.  It  is 
(juite  useless  to  start  life  with  fixed  standards,  and  tr>'  to 
bring  everyone  to  realise  their  virtues.  Wo  must  have  some 
standard,  it  is  tnie,  or  we  should  be  as  rudderless  boats; 
but  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  our  standards 
should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  include  new  movements ; 
and  not  until  we  have  tried  and  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  considcre<l  and  sifted  the  philosophies  of  others,  should 
we  attempt  to  form  a  philosophy  for  ourselves. 

By  nature  Gordon  was  arrogant  and  self-satisfied  ;  but 
by  meeting  types  different  from  himself  and  in  their  com- 
pany gaining  glimpses  of  jj«ia!?  other  than  his  ov/n,  his 
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character  was  undoubtedly  Ln'adened,  his    hori»m   ex- 
t(.iulf<l,  and  he  managed  to  get  things  into  better  pn>p^>rtit>n. 

I(ir  several  paiple  just  at  this  time  were  influencing 
(j.rdcn.  But  none  more  so  than  Ferrers.  Ever  since  the 
Sti'ics  deliate  Gordon  had  become  a  pn>found  admirer  of 
the  new  master,  who  had  banged  into  the  cloistered  Fern- 
hurst  life,  bubbling  over  with  tlic  ideas  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, intolerant  of  prejudice  and  tradition,  clamorous  for 
iLtnrm.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  him  walking  about  the 
courts.  He  was  nearly  always  dressetl  the  same,  in  his 
I'luc  woollen  waistcoat,  soft  cellar  and  serge  suit.  He  never 
walked  anjwhere  without  at  least  two  books  under  liis  arm. 
He  was  recognisable  at  once,  li  a  stranger  had  glanced 
puiid  the  courts  in  break,  and  had  been  askal  afterwards 
if  any  of  the  masters  had  attracted  his  attenti'-n  at  all,  he 
nii^^ht  perhaps  have  mentioned  "the  Hull's"  splendid, 
pwerful  n)ll ;  with  a  smile  he  might  have  remarked  on 
the  prelatical  Rogers,  stalking  like  Buckingham  '"half  in 
laaven."  There  were  six  or  seven  he  migfU  have  noticed, 
but  there  was  only  one  person  whom  he  mast  have  seen, 
whm  he  could  not  pos'^ibly  have  failctl  to  pick  out  immedi- 
atel\ ,  and  that  was  Ferrers.  Personality  was  written  on 
cvcTN  feature  of  his  face,  ever>'  movement  was  typical  of 
ynuthful  vigour  and  action.  His  half-contcmptu<'Us  swing 
sugf^ested  a  complete  scorn  of  ever\-thing  known  bef<  -re  1912. 
He  was  the  great  god  of  Gordon's  soul,  greater  even  than 
LnNclace  major  had  been,  far  greater  than  Meredith. 

As  he  sat  listening  to  Finnemore  discussing  artistic 
(jucstions  in  form,  he  felt  wildly  impatient  to  hear  Ferrers's 
opinion.  Nothing  seemed  settled  definitely  until  Ferrers 
had  spoken,  and  only  the  Army  and  Matriculation  classes 
had  the  tremendous  advantages  of  doing  English  with  him. 
Most  of  Ferrers's  time  was  wasted  in  attempts  to  drive 
h  me  mathematical  theories  into  the  dense  brain  of  a  lower 
school  set. 

As  to  his  influence  in  the  school  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions.  The  bloods,  of  course,  were  too  completely 
settled  in  their  grooves  of  Philistinism  and  self-worship  to 
feel  the  force  of  innovation.     But  even  on  a  mild  character 
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like  Foster's  his  ellect  was  start  ling.  Fcrrers's  great  theory 
was :  "  Let  b<»ys  take  their  own  time.  The  adage  that  it 
does  a  lK)y  good  to  do  what  he  hates  may  be  all  right  for 
classics,  but  it  is  no  good  to  try  that  game  with  literature. 
Find  out  what  a  boy  likes.  Encourage  him,  show  you  arc 
in  sympathy  with  his  taste,  and  once  in  his  confidence 
graduallj'  lead  him  step  by  step  to  the  real  stuff.  He  will 
follow  you,  if  you  only  make  out  you  like  what  he  likes. 
A  boy  hates  the  superior  attitude  of  '  Oh,  quite  good  in  its 
way,  of  course.'  A  master  must  get  to  the  V)y's  level; 
it  is  fatuous  to  try  and  drag  the  boy  to  his  at  once."  And 
there  is  abundant  proof  to  show  that  this  plan  was  a 
success.  W  hen  Ferrers  first  came,  Foster,  for  example, 
read  nothing  but  KipHng  and  Guy  B<»othby.  During  hb 
last  term  Gordon  found  him  absorbed  in  Vanity  Fair  and 
The  Dnchfss  of  Malfi.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  good  Ferrers  did  at  Femhurst.  Fn)m  afar  Gordon 
worshipped  him.  He  learnt  from  Foster  what  Ferrers  had 
read  t<>  his  form  and  what  fie  recommended  them  to  read, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  w<'uld  go  and  buy  the  book. 
The  school  book-shop  ab«»ut  this  time  began  to  find  in 
Gordon  its  most  generous  patron.  At  times  G<»rdon  would 
tell  Foster  to  ask  Ferrers  cjuestions  that  interested  him. 
And  the  answers,  usually  a  little  vague  and  elastic,  spurred 
Gordon  on  to  fresh  fields.  His  taste  was  beginning  to 
gn)w,  and  football  "  shop  "  was  no  longer  his  only  topic  of 
conversation. 
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TuEhK  was  only  one  thing  that  at  all  worried  Gordon  just 
now,  and  that  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Hazhtt  brethren. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  this  couple.  During 
their  first  few  terms  they  gave  ever>'  promise  of  developing 
into  the  very  worst  types  that  banality  and  athletic  success 
can  produce,  and  these  expectations  had  been  abundantly 
fulfilled.  The  elder  brother  had  his  points,  but  they  were 
few,  the  chief  one  being  that  he  was  fairly  good  at  games, 
which,  after  all,  is  but  a  negative  quality .  But  the  younger, 
who  was  as  useless  as  he  was  generallj'  officious,  was  entirely 
dt'N'oid  of  any  redeeming  feature.  His  ways  were  the  ways 
of  a  slum  child  playing  in  the  gutter,  and  his  sense  of  humour 
was  limited  to  shoutmg  rude  remarks  after  other  n'V)ple, 
knocking  off  hats,  and  then  running  away.  His  lage 
was  foul  enough  to  disgust  even  a  Public  School'^  aste- 
Ciordon  loathed  him.  One  evening  he  and  Lovelace  dis- 
cussed the  child. 

"Look  here,"  said  Gordon,  "it's  no  good,  this.  That 
unutterable  little  tick  Hazlitt  knocked  off  my  hat  as  I  was 
looking  at  the  notice-board  to-day,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  it.  By  the  time  I  had  tirnied  round  he  was  half-way 
across  the  courts." 

"  The  little  swine  !  He  is  not  fit  to  be  in  a  decent  school. 
If  he  can't  get  rid  of  the  habits  he  learnt  with  street  cads 
in  the  holidays  of  his  own  accord,  he'll  have  to  be  kicked 
out  of  them.  We  will  wait  for  him  one  day,  and  if  we  see 
him  knock  a  School  House  straw  off,  my  God,  we  will 
boot  him  to  blazes  !  " 

"  Right  you  are.  It  won't  be  bullying.  It  will  be 
treating  a  dirty  beast  in  the  only  way  he  can  understand." 
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Al>«)ut  three  «la>s  later,  fn.m  their  stut'y  window,  they 
saw  Hazlitt  minor  proceeding  to  the  notice-lM»ard  after 
hinch.     They  left  their  stud>-  and  walked  into  the  cloisters. 

llazUtt  minor  read  the  notices,  discovered  that,  as  he  was 
posted  on  no  game,  he  must  of  necessity  take  himself  t<» 
the  "pickup,'  and  then  l-K.ked  round.  Davcnham  was 
onscientiously  perusing  a  uotiee.  although  there  was  no 
likehhood  of  his  own  name  appearing  on  an>'.  (It  is  almost 
true  to  say  that  nobody  looked  at  th«'  l>oard  except  the 
pe<'ple  alx'Ut  whom  there  are  no  notices  to  read.)  There 
was  an  announcement  four  days  old  to  the  effect  that 
C.  J.  Mansell  had  l)een  presented  with  his  First  Fifteen 
colours.  Davenham  seemed  to  lind  it  vastly  interesting. 
Hazlitt  st'-le  up  l>ehind.  and  knocked  his  hat  ilying  acn)ss 
the  cloister.  In  a  second  Gordon  and  bnelace  were  on 
him.  The>  did  not  care  in  the  very  least  what  happened 
to  Davenham.  He  plavetl  no  part  ui  their  hfe  at  all.  But 
a  School  House  man  had  been  "  cheeked  "  l.y  a  Idthy  litUe 
outh<  'Use  swal ).    These  aliens  had  to  1)6  taught  their  place. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  awful  tick  *  "  shouted 
b)velace.     "  Davenham.  go  and  fetch  a  hockey  stick  from 

Testers  study."  ,      ,     ,  ^l 

Hazlitt  let  out  with  his  feet  and  caught  Cordon  on  the 
ankle.  I)tit  the  horrible  hack  he  got  in  retum  quiettxl  him. 

Davenham  appeared  with  a  hockej-  stick. 

Gordon  managed  to  get  Hazlitfs  head  between  his  knees, 
and  Lovelace  began  to  give  that  worthy  a  beating  he  was 
never  likely  to  forget.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  blubbering 
fur  mercy."   Fletcher  passed  by. 

"Here  you  are,  Archie."  yelled  Gordon;  "come  and 
have  a  shot  at  tins  svnne  HazUtt ;  we  are  teaching  hun  that 
he  can't  go  about  knocking  off  School  House  hats  with 
impunity." 

"  Right  you  are.  mv  lads." 

Bv  the  time  Archie  had  tinishpd.  Ha/litt  had  almost 
collapsed.  Gordon  let  him  go,  and  with  a  hefty  boot  sent 
him  flying  into  the  cloisters. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any  more  of  him  tor  a  bit, 
s^iid  Luvelace.  with  satisfaction. 
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■'  No  ;  these  outhouse  lads  want  showing  their  place  iwm 
tinu'  to  time.  The  SchtH)l  House,  after  all.  is  the  place. 
W  c  arc  like  Rome,  the  mother  city  ;  the  other  outhouses 
aff  monly  pmvinces of  ours.  Jolly  g«M»d  of  us  to  let  them 
use  t»ur  liuihiings  at  all.  Come  and  change  ;  wc  have  done 
a  p.<.(l  i\ec(\,  my  friends." 

But  the  matter  did  n«>t  end  there.  That  evening  in 
liuUiTs  dormitories  Hazlitt  tnld  a  stor>'  of  how  Caruthers 
had  I'Cfii  liuUying  him  f<>r  n<«  reason,  and  hacking  hun  till 
lit-  I'uld  hanily  sit  d<.wn.  He  left  out  L»velace's  name, 
luausc  Lovilacc  was  p>puUir  with  the  Buller's  cn)wd. 
N(  ws of  this  roachctl  I'clst* m,  the  sec( >iul  prefect.  He  fumed 
with  ra^'e.  and  sought  (ircgor\-,  the  Buller's  house  captain, 

■'  Have  \i>u  heanl  the  latest  ?  That  swine  Caruthers  has 
1..  I II  liuUying  Hazlitt.  He  drove  him  all  niund  the  cloisters. 
hitting  him  with  a  hockey  stick." 

•'<;,M.d  God,  the  swine!  Did  he  really?  My  word,  I 
will  lay  him  out  hi  the  Three  Cock.  You  wait,  that's  all. 
W  hen  he  pla>s  in  the  Three  Cock,  I'll  lay  him  out  for  dead 
in  the  first  ten  minutes." 

In  due  course  this  stor\  found  its  way  to  the  Buller's 
day-room,  where  was  great  rcjoicmg.  So  Caruthers  was 
p.ing  to  be  laid  out,  was  he  ?  How  damned  funny  ! 
Hazlitt  s  heart  leapt  within  him.  His  evil  little  mind 
picturwl  G«irdon  being  carried  off  the  field,  absolutely 
sniashetl  up.     He  gloated. 

(ionlon  laughed  when  he  heard  of  it. 

"Oh,  well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  have  my  sliot  at  them 
iirst  in  the  Thirds  and  Two  Cock." 

He  was  secretly  rather  pleased  to  see  that  even  his 
iiiiinies  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  his  getting  a 
place  in  the  Three  C«)ck.  A  House  cap  was  just  then  his 
great  ambition.  But  for  all  that  he  suffered  considerable 
aiiui  .yance.  Whenever  he  went  up  to  the  tuck-shop  a  V(nce 
from  the  Buller's  doorway  croakwl  :  "Wait  for  the  Three 
Cuck!" 

At  first  it  was  rather  amusing.  But  soon  it  got  distinctly 
tiresome.  Deep  in  his  heart  he  cursed  the  tick  Hazhtt  and 
the  whnlp  Buller  crowd.    A  joke  could  be  carried  to  an 
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extreme.  And  it  slmvlj-  dawiud  ..n  liim  that,  if  he  did 
play  in  the  Three  Cock,  he  was  in  for  a  remarkably  thin 
time. 

Almost  the  last  words  he  heard  as  the  eight-forty  swept 
out  of  Femhurst  station  on  the  last  morning,  with  its 
waving  hands  and  shoutings,  was  a  shriek  from  the  Buller's 
day-room  :  "  Wait  for  the  Three  Cock  !  "  (iordun  laughed 
for  a  second,  and  then  l.Mikwl  I.nivd.  The  jest  had  ceased 
to  have  a  slired  of  humour  lift  up.n  it.  It  was  naked  and 
ought  to  he  ashamed. 

The  Easter  term  opened  in  the  conventional  way  with 
rain,  slush  and  influenza.  The  fields  were  flrnided,  the 
ci)untr>'  a  lake;  the  bare  branches  dripped  incessantly. 
But  for  all  that  the  first  n.und  of  the  Thirds  lugan  on  the 
first  Saturday. 

Buller's  drew  Rogers's.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result.  It  wonld  be  a  walk-over  for  Buller's,  though 
Burgoyne  might  get  <>ver  the  line  once  or  twice. 

There  was  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Well,  do  something,  at  any  rate."  said  Gordon.  "  Don't 
let  Buller's  get  above  themselves.  You  keep  them  in 
order."' 

"  Oh  yes,  we'll  sit  on  them  !  "  laughed  BurgojTie.  "  By 
the  way,  I  think  it  would  be  rather  a  good  scheme  to  lay 
out  HazUtt  minor,  don't  you  ?  " 

Never  did  any  forward  in  any  house  match  at  Femhurst 
take  the  field  without  the  swt>m  intention  of  laying  out 
some  hated  opponent.  Nevertheless  during  the  whole 
time  Gordon  was  at  school  only  one  boj-  was  hurt  so  badly 
that  he  had  to  leave  the  field.  And  tli.it  was  an  accident. 
He  broke  his  collar-bone,  falling  over  by  the  goal-p)Sts.  It 
had  beoime  almost  a  custom  to  state  whom  you  were  goiug 
to  lay  out  before  the  match.  The  idea  sounds  brutal,  but 
it  never  led  to  anything.  Gordon  knew  this  as  well  as 
anyone. 

"  Good  man  !  And  look  here,  if  vou  do,  I  will  give  you  a 
bob." 

"  A  bargain  ?  " 
"  Of  course." 
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"  Right,  my  lad.  We  will  have  a  yood  supper  tonight 
III  my  study."  " 

The  match  followed  the  ordinaiy-  curse.  Frenzied 
juniors  ru.shcd  up  and  down  the  touch-line  inarticulate 
with  excitement  ;  the  bl.K)ds,  stn^lUng  arm  in  arm,  patix.n- 
ibf<l  tlic  game  mildly.  Bullrr"s  won  very  easily.  Hazlitt 
pla\cd  (juite  decently  and  scored  once.  Burgoyne  went 
supporlcss. 

The  second  and  third  rounds  were  played;  ever\where 
Hulier's  triumphed.  No  house  was  beaten  by  less  than 
1'  rt \  i>  .ints.  Not  a  trj-  was  scored  against  them.  Christy's 
whn  iiad  lost  by  forly-four  p.ints  to  nil,  had,  as  the  least 
un.uceessful  house,  the  doubtful  honour  of  joining  forces 
with  Hulier's  to  play  the  School  II„usc  in  the  hnal. 

Tlie  l)etting  was  fairly  even.  Buller's  thought  they 
w.uld  win  ;  the  House,  as  usual,  was  certain  of  victoiy 
Til.  sch<..d  expected  a  level  game,  and  on  the  whole  wanted 
t-  sec  a  School  Himse  win.  Buller's  had  had  too  much 
siKccss  of  late  years;  and  envy  was  inevitably  at 
work. 

The  selection  of  the  combined  outhouse  side  caused  a 
1-t  of  consideration.  There  was  once  an  idea  of  playing 
Hazlitt  minor,  but  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  House 
this  plan  was,  from  the  outhouse  pouit  of  view  wisely 
droppal.  And  now  Jack  \\'hitaker— he  was  always  known 
di  Jack— enters  the  story. 

Jack  was  a  very  decent  sort  of  kid,  much  (in  the  School 
House  estimation)  above  the  standard  of  Buller's  day- 
loi  m.  He  was  a  little  rowdy  and  ostentatious,  but  had  the 
lustification  of  being  really  good  at  something.  He  was 
.1  promising  half-back,  and  his  cricket  was  so  good  that 
there  was  talk  «.f  his  getting  a  trial  for  the  School  Eleven. 
(.oi'lon  and  he  got  on  rather  weU.  But  he  was  very 
\oung  :  under  fifteen,  in  fact,  and  ver\-  impetuous. 

About  a  week  before  the  Thirds  "the  Bull"  was  dis- 
cussing the  match  in  the  dormitories.  Jack  was  very  full 
of  words. 

"  I  say.  sir.  isn't  it  awfuUy  lucky  for  HazUtt  that  he  is 
nut  playmg  ? " 
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"  The  Bu'l  "  was  surprised.  Only  that  evening  he  had 
been  talkn.g  with  Hazlitt,  and  telUnj,'  him  how  sorry  he  was 
that  there  was  no  place  for  him  in  the  side. 

"  ^Vhy.  Jack  ?     I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  well,  3-ou  see,  sir,  all  the  Schfiol  House  fellows  had 
sworn  to  lay  him  out  !  " 

"  You  must  not  talk  like  that,  Jack.  It  is  not  sporting. 
And  it  stirs  up  ill  feeling  in  the  school.  You  can't  honestly 
believe  that  any  gentleman  would  play  a  game  in  that 
spirit.  You  have  no  pro^f  (.f  what  \<.u  sav  except  mere 
nim-.ur,  I  suppose.     You  mustn't  talk  like  that." 

"The  Bull"  was  tiot  at  all  pleased,  and  walked  away 
to  turn  nut  the  light.  Whitaker  saw  he  had  gone  t..o  far 
and  had  said  more  than  he  meant  Vk  But  he  couldn't 
stand  the  idea  that  "  the  Bull  "  should  think  he  had  been 
repeating  merely  idle  chatter. 

"  But,  sir,  I  i..iow  for  certain  that  in  the  C  hrist>'s  match 
the  School  House  men  were  offering  money  to  Christy's 
to  lay  Hazlitt  out." 

Buller  stopped  with  his  hand  on  the  gas-tap. 

"That  is  a  very  serious  accusation,  Jack.  Are  you 
telling  me  that  any  Fcnd)urst  boys  so  lack  sportsmanlike 
feeling  as  to  lirii)e  lu.ys  in  other  houses  to  lay  out  their 
rivals,  so  that  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  win." 

"  Oh,  sir.  I  don't  think  that  they  meant  that." 

"  Well,  you  said  it,  at  any  rate.'' 

The  gas  went  out  suddenly.  "The  Bull"  strode  out 
without  saying  good-night.  In  his  study  he  turned  over 
in  his  mind  the  extraordinarj-  st<.r>-  he  had  heard.  If 
what  jack  had  t(dd  him  was  the  truth,  Fernhurst  football, 
which  was  to  him,  and  to  many  others,  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world,  had  become  little  better  than  league  professional- 
ism. Bribes  were  being  offertxl  for  men  to  be  laid  out.  He 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  There  was  no  one  to 
remind  him  that  the  offering  of  I)ri]ies  means  little  to  a 
sch(^olboy,  and  the  mere  talk  of  "  laying  people  out  "  still 
less.  It  is  all  a  question  of  custom,  of  the  sense  in  which 
phrases  are  used  by  the  particular  speakers  who  use  them. 

There  are  certam  words  which  to-day  are  vulgar  and 
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disgusting,  but  which  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  would 
have  been  used  in  any  company  without  a  blush.  And  this 
is  so  merely  because  time  has  given  the  worfs  a  diflerent 
significance.  Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  (if  the  average 
per  .n,  to  leave  schoolmasters  out  of  the  question,  the  idea 
of  offering  b.ibes  to  lay  out  athletes  is  revoltin".  And 
so  it  is.  It  is  unsportsmanUke,  unworthy  of  English 
traditions.  But  when  Gordon  offered  Burgoj-ne  a  shilling 
to  lay  out  Hazhtt,  although  he  said  it  was  a  bargain,  he 
meant  nothing  at  all  by  his  offer.  He  knew  BurgojTie. 
\\hen  once  he  got  on  the  field,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  tlie  game,  and  forgot  all  about  Ilazlitt  and  himself. 
Everyone  offered  bribes,  but  no  one  had  hov.v.  known  to 
nreivo  a  penny  of  them.  Still,  Buller  could  not  be  expected 
to  kn(.w  this.  He  saw  in  the  affair  a  menace  to  the  future 
of  Fcmhurst  sport.  Jack's  stor>'  might  be  only  idle  chatter, 
or  it  might  have  some  foundation.  At  any  rate  he  had 
got  to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  sift  out  the  truth  for  the  good 
of  I'emhurst. 

After  evening  chapel  on  the  Sunday  before  the  match 
tlie  Chief  sent  for  CK>rd()n  ;  when  (ic^rdon  arrived  he  found 
Harding,  the  head  of  the  House,  there  too.  The  Chief 
lo(.ked  worried.  There  was  a  low  in  prospect.  Gordon 
racked  his  brain  to  think  of  anything  that  could  possibly 
have  been  found  out  about  him.  Of  course  there  were 
many  old  troubles  that  might  have  been  raked  up  He 
had  always  realised  that  the  hand  of  the  past  would  still 
I'o  near  the  shoulder  of  the  present.  Yet,  what  had  he 
been  doing  recently  ? 

"  Isn't  Hazeltoii  coming,  Harding  ?  "    The  Chief  was 

speaking. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  believe  he  is  collecting  chapel  cart'j." 
Hazelton  too     Cf)mplicati()ns,  forsfK.th.     There  was  an 

awkward  pause.    Then  Hazelton  came  in,  quite  at  his  ease. 
"  Sir,  the  chapel  cards  ;  and  I  believe  you  wanted  to  see 

me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  Hazelton  ;  put  the  cards  on  my  desk.  Now 
Caruthers.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  before  the  head 
and  captain  of  the  House  that   I   hope  you  will  answer 
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tnithfiilly.  Did  you  f.ffer  a  boy  in  Mr  Christy's  house 
money  to  '  lay  out,'  I  believe  that  was  the  phrase,  a  boy 
in  Mr  Bullcr's  house  in  the  recent  house  match." 

Gordon  thr.upht  for  a  moment.  Had  he  ?  It  was  quite 
likely  he  had  ;  but  he  could  not  remember.  Then  the 
scene  came  back.  The  crowd  in  front  of  the  pavilion. 
BurgojTie  :  Hazlitt  in  the  offing. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  after  the  instant's  hesitation. 

"  You  seem  rather  doubtful  about  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  trying  to  remember  whether  I  had  or  not." 

The  Chief  was  nettlc<l  l^y  such  apparent  callousness. 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  such 
rewards.    Are  you  ?  " 

1^  Well,  sir,  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  any  fellow  might  do." 

"  That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  doubt  the  truth  of 
your  statement  ver>'  much.  But  even  if  the  school  had 
become  so  generally  demoralised  as  you  suggest,  that 
would  not  be  any  excuse  for  you.  As"  a  matter  .  fact, 
how  much  did  you  offer  the  boy  ?  " 

"  A  shilling,  sir." 

"Was  that  a  genuine  offer,  now  ?  If  he  had  done  what 
you  wanted  him  to,  would  you  have  paid  him  ?  " 

Gordon  was  now  well  out  of  his  depth.  Explanation 
seemed  impossililc.  Had  the  offer  been  genuine?  He 
supp.sed  it  had.  If  the  tick  had  been  laid  out,  Goixlon 
would  have  been  so  delighted  that  he  would  have  stood  the 
whole  of  Christy's  drinks  all  round. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said  quite  cheerfully. 

A  smile  that  rose  to  Hazelton's  lips  was  instantly  sup- 
pressed. 

"  Ah  !  rather  like  hiring  assassins  in  the  cheap  novelettes. 
What  was  your  idea  ?  Did  you  think  Hazlitt  would  have 
been  a  help  to  the  School  side  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  I  hardly  think  he  would  have  been  of  much 
assistance  to  them." 

The  idea  of  Hazlitt  being  of  any  use  to  anyone  was  ver>' 
amusing.  Gordon  always  saw  the  funny  side  of  every- 
thing. As  a  ghost,  he  would  probably  have  found  some- 
thing cynically  amusing  in  his  own  funeral. 
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"  Then  you  did  it  merely  out  of  spite,  I  suppose.  Do  you 
a  insider  that  the  football  field  is  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
the  pa>ing-()ff  of  old  ='ores  ?  " 

Ni>\v,  suppose  Gordon  had  poured  out  the  story  of  how 
I'olstun  had  sworn  to  lay  him  out  in  the  Three  C«)ck,  and 
!i..\v  Hazlitt  and  others  flung  the  words  "Three  Cock" 
into  his  face  ff»r  half  a  term,  it  would  have  been  certainly 
an  extenuation.  But  he  realisetl  that  Hazelt< in  was  pres*  nt. 
It  Would  not  be  the  proper  thing,  it  would  indeed  be  un- 
pardonable cheek,  f  r  him  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  the 
House  captain  as  though  his  chances  of  playing  in  the 
Three  Cock  were  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  would  be 
madness  to  imperil  his  chances  on  the  football  field,  merely 
because  he  wanted  an  excuse  for  a  silly  little  row. 

And  so  he  did  not  answer. 

"  Well.  Caruthers,  I  sha'n't  want  you  any  more.  Thank 
you  for  being  so  frank  in  the  matter.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  is  the  ( inly  extenuating  circumstance.  Harding,  Hazeltoii, 
just  a  minute." 

Gordon  returned  to  the  studies  rather  amused  than  dis- 
concerted. He  quite  saw  that  the  Chief,  with  his  high 
ideals,  would  refuse  to  allow  two  blacks  to  make  a  white, 
c\on  if  that  black  were  of  the  grey-black  shade  of  which 
Colour  boys  were  allowed  to  get  their  school  suits  made, 
and  which  produced  anything  from  light  grey  to  dark 
brown.  He  understood  and  respected  the  Chief's  point 
of  view  entirely.  But  with  "the  Bull"  he  was  furious. 
Xo  one  but  "  the  Bull  "  could  have  reported  him  ;  and, 
after  all,  "  the  Bull "  was  an  old  Femhurstian.  He  knew 
the  school  customs,  and  unless  his  memory  was  decaying, 
must  have  remembered  the  wild  way  in  which  boys  boast. 
He  must  have  known  it ;  but  "  for  the  sake  of  Femhurst," 
Rtiller  wf.uld  say,  "this  leprosy  had  to  be  rooted  out." 
Gordon  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  really  a  love  of 
Femhurst  that  was  his  standard  for  all  actions,  or  simply 
a  supreme  egotism,  which  embraced  alternately  his  own 
interest,  his  house's  interest,  and  Femhurst's  interest,  but 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  never  the  School  Hous^ 
interest ! 
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Hazelton  thought  much  the  same.  At  the  Chiefs  request 
he  made  a  characteristic  speech  to  the  House  after  prayere. 

"Someone  who  imagines  himself  a  sportsman,  and  who 
refuses  to  disclose  his  name,  l)ut  whose  identity  we  can 
only  guess  at,  has  been  making  some  sillv  remarks  about 
certam  play  and  behaviour  in  the  House/  Of  course  that 
is  all  rot.  But  people  have  strange  ideas,  especially  those 
m  authority,  and  we  have  to  be  very  careful.  So  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  go  shouting  out  that  j-ou  are  going  to 
lay  everyr.ne  out.  It  only  means  a  row,  and,  after  all,  you 
ran  do  it  just  as  well  without  talking  about  it." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter;   the  old  system  survived. 

Next  morning  in  break  Camion  passal  BuUer  on  his  way 
to  the  tuck-shop.     "  The  Bull  "  cut  him  dead. 

The  day  after,  the  Chief,  having  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
matter,  told  Gordon  that  his  Sixth  Form  privileges  had 
been  taken  away. 

Before  a  large  crowd,  in  full  view  of  Chief's  study  window. 
Gordon  that  afternoon  l^umt  his  straw  hat  with  the  Sixth 
form  ribbon  on  it,  and  stood  over  the  smouldering  ashes 
proclaiming  in  tragic  tones  :  "  The  glorv  has  departed  from 
Israel."  His  old  passion  for  a  theatrical  piece  of  rodo- 
montade was  not  yet  subdued. 

c.  ,f  ^I  .^  ^^"'"^   *™^  Gordon   was  rather  worried   about 

1  affaire  Hazlitt,"  as  Tester  called  it.  But  he  soon  foi^ot 
It  entirely  in  the  excitement  of  the  approaching  match. 
Ever>'one  talked  aliout  it ;  there  was  no  other  topic  of 
conversation.  The  night  before  the  match  Lovelace  could 
not  sit  still  for  a  minute.  He  stmde  up  and  down  the 
study  murmuring  to  himself:  "We  can't  lose;  we  can't- 
we  can't ! "  Someone  looked  in  to  ask  if  he  was  going  to 
prepare  the  Livy.  * 

''Livy  ?  "  he  gasped.  "  Who  could  do  any  work  the 
night  before  a  house  match  ?  " 

The  someone  retired  discomforted. 

"  You  know  it's  al)surd,"  bwelace  went  on,  "  for  a 
master  to  imagine  anyone  could  do  work  when  the  house 
matches  arc  on.     The  other  day  Claremont  had  me  up 
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and  asked  me  why  my  work  had  been  so  bad  lately.  I  told 
him  that  the  house  matches  were  so  exciting  that  I  could 
not  concentrate  my  mind  on  anything  else.  He  l(K)ked  at 
me  vacantly  and  said  :  '  Well,  are  they  really  ?  I  don't 
know  whom  they  excite  ;   they  don't  excite  me.'  " 

"  Dear  old  poseur  ;  he's  keen  enough  on  his  owni  house," 
Ciordc.n  answered  drowsily  from  the  depths  of  the  hammock, 
in  which  he  had  almost  fallen  asleep.  He  'eh  incapable 
of  thought.  For  weeks  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
match,  and  now  it  was  so  close  he  felt  strangely  languonjus, 
tired  in  brain  and  body. 

Rain  fell  steadilj-  all  night,  and  though  it  cleared  off 
al)out  break,  the  ground  was  already  under  water.  It  was 
a  cold,  gusty  day. 

By  lunch  the  whole  House  was  quite  unbalanced.  There 
was  much  loud  laughter,  sudden  sweeping  silences  ;  an 
atmosphere  of  restlessness  lay  over  everyone.  Ver\-  slowly 
tlie  minutes  dragged  by.  Gordon  sat  silent  in  a  far  a)mer 
of  the  pavilion.  At  last  the  whistle  blew,  the  magenta  and 
black  jerseys  trailed  out  on  to  the  field.  A  cheer  rose  from 
the  line. 

The  next  hour  passed  in  a  whirl  of  white  jerseys,  gradually 
turned  black  with  mud,  of  magenta  forms  dashing  on  to 
the  Schof.l  forwards,  of  wild,  marticulate  black  insects 
bawling  on  the  touch-line.  The  pervading  impression  was 
mud.  Ever>'thing  was  mud  ;  he  was  mud,  the  ball  was 
mud.  Ijivelace  was  indistinguishable.  His  own  voice 
leading  the  scrum  seemed  strangely  unreal.  There  was  a 
vague  feeling  of  disquiet  when,  earlv  in  the  first  half,  he 
found  himself  standing  under  the  posts,  while  the  Buller's 
half  placed  the  ball  for  Whitaker  to  convert.  Nothing 
tangible ;  then  the  disquiet  changed  to  a  drowsy  content- 
ment, the  magenta  Jersey's  swept  down,  dirty  white  forms 
came  up  and  went  down  before  them.  Morgan  rolled  over 
the  line.  A  kick  failed.  Half-time  came,  Hazelton  came 
on,  and  said  a  lot  of  thmgs  to  him,  which  he  answered 
unconsciously. 

A  whistle  blew.  Once  more  the  magenta  jerseys  'nwppt 
ever>'thing  before  them.     There  seemed  no  white  jerseys 
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at  all.  Numberlpss  times  he  watched  Lovelace  taking  the 
place  kick.  He  th<.ught  he  heard  Mansell  shrieking : 
"  Heave  it  into  them  !  Well  done !  Now  you've  got  them  !  " 
Once  he  had  a  sensation  of  kicking  the  hall  past  the  halves, 
he  seemed  clear,  the  full-back  rushed  up  and  fell  in  fnmt 
of  him,  the  ball  stopped  for  a  second,  he  rolled  on.  He 
heard  sr)mer)ne  coming  up  behind  him,  the  line  grew  dimly 
white  under  his  feet ;  he  fell  on  the  ball ;  there  was  a 
tremendous  roar  of  cheering.  The  whistle  went  in  short, 
sharp  blasts.     The  game  was  over. 

And  then  ho  realised  that  the  House  had  won,  that  his 
hopes  were  satisfied,  that  the  Buller  crowd  had  been  routed, 
that  the  cup  would  shimmer  on  the  mantelpiece.  A  wave 
of  wild  e.xultation  came  over  him.  The  House  poured  over 
the  touch-line,  yelling  and  shouting.  It  was  all  "  a  wonder 
and  a  wild  desire." 

Then  came  the  glorious  reaction,  "  the  bright  glorj'  of 
after  battle  wine."  The  tea  in  the  tuck-shop.  They  were 
out  of  training.  Then  the  perfect  laziness  of  lying  full- 
length  in  :.is  hammock,  talking  of  the  splendid  victorj-. 
Then  came  the  House  tea.  It  was  much  like  the  Roman 
triumph.  The  whole  House  sat  in  their  places  ten  minutes 
before  six.  Tablecloths  wore  removed  ;  ever\-one  took  do\v'n 
heavy  books,  b(  .ots.  sticks.  Then  when  the  Abl)ev  struck  six, 
Lovelace  led  the  side  into  hall,  up  to  the  dai>,  to  the  Sixth 
Form  table.  Ever>-one  shouted,  roared,  beat  the  tables. 
Dust  arose.  It  was  very  hard  to  breathe.  The  Chief 
came  and  made  a  speech.  There  was  more  shouting,  more 
shrieking,  more  beating  f>f  tables. 

At  last  hall  came  with  its  gift  of  real  rest.  Gordon  lay 
in  the  hammock,  Lovelace  reposed  with  his  feet  on  the 
tal>le.  Everv'one  came  in  to  congratulate  them.  Ha^^elton 
invited  them  in  second  hall  to  supper  in  the  games  study ; 
the  gramophone  played  rag-time  choruses.  Gordon  sang 
all  of  them.  Everyone  was  gloriously,  unutterably  happy. 
Meredith  sent  a  wire  :  "  Well  done.  House  :  now  for  the 
Two  Cock." 

In  the  dormitory  Hazelton  was  talking  over  the  match. 
"  By  Jove,  when  that  side  is  the  Three  Cock,  we  shall 
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win  by  fifty  points.  Lord,  I  do  envy  you,  Caruthers ! 
y<iu  will  see  the  day,  and  be  in  at  the  finish.  I  shall  only 
shniit  fr.*m  the  touch-line."  And  he  added  :  "  My  God,  I 
shall  sh'iut,  too." 

There  was  nc^thing  t>>  mar  the  extreme  joyousness  of  life. 
The  world  lay  at  Gonlon's  feet.  He  had  «>nly  to  stoop  to 
pick  it  up. 
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DUAL   PERSONALITY 


The  Two  Cock  was  always  played  a  f<.rtnit,'ht  after  the 
Thirds,  and  during  that  fortnight  the  outhouses  had  to 
play  oil  among  themselves  three  preliminary  rounds.  For 
them  It  was  a  remarkal^Iy  strenuous  time. "  The  two  best 
outh(iUsc  sides  had,  in  fact,  to  play  four  h„use  matches  in 
twelvedays.  But  it  wasp-.ssihle  for  the  School  House  to  take 
tlungs  easily  f.  .r  at  least  half  a  week.  And  these  three  days 
f)Ut  ot  training  meant  a  lot  to  (iordon  and  others  who  would 
have  to  play  not  only  in  the  Two  Cock,  but  most  probably  in 
the  Three  Cock  as  well.  It  preventfxl  staleness  ;  and  state- 
ness was  the  great  danger  that  all  outhouse  sides  had  to  face 

The  week  after  the  Thirds  was  regarded  as  a  fairly  slack 
time  before  the  strenuous  week  that  culminated  in  the  Two 
Cock.  There  would  probably  l)e  only  one  game— on  the 
Saturday  ;  and  that  a  short  quarter-of-an-hour-each-way 
aJfair.  It  was  usually  a  quite  uneventful  time.  This 
term,  however,  an  occurrence  took  place  that  had  a  big 
effect  on  the  growth  of  Gordon's  character. 

Finnemore  had  caught  influenza  ;    the  Chief  had  to  go 
for  a  week   to  Oxford.     The  Sixth  was  at  a  loose  end 
Various  masters  took  it  in  various  subjects,  or  at  least  were 
supposed  to.     Most  of  the  week  was  spent  in  the  studies 
as  the  master  in  charge  forgot  to  turn  up. 

One  afternoon.  Ferrers  was  to  take  them  in  English 
But  Ferrers  was  engaged  in  writing  an  article  on  the  "  New 
Pul>lic  Sch.^ol  Boy  "  for  The  Conihill  Magazine,  and  wanted 
to  be  quiet.  He  sent  the  form  to  their  studies  to  write  an 
essay  on  a  t\pical  Ferrers  subject  :  "  Poetrj-  is  in  the  first 
mstance  the  outpouring  of  a  rebel."  It  had  to  be  shown 
up  by  six  o'clock. 
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Gordon  revelled  in  it.  During  the  long  afternoon  he 
p.urcd  out  his  tierce  soul.  His  life  was  just  now  a  strange 
paradox.  Half  the  time  he  thought  of  poetry,  worshipping 
any  sort  of  rebellion  against  the  conventional  standards  of 
living,'.  At  other  times  he  wasjike  the  ordinary  Philistine, 
Mindly  worshipping  games,  never  seeing  that  they  led  nf)- 
where,  and  were  as  a  Mind  alley.  This  aftcm(K>n  Gordon 
forgot  everything  hut  Swinlmmc,  liywn.  Rossetti.  and  the 
poets  of  revolt.  He  stigmatised  VVonlsworth  as  a  doddering 
..1(1  mail,  not  knowing  that  his  return  to  natuic  was  the 
Kreatest  revolution  in  English  literature.  In  a  te.xt-lnM.k 
lie  saw  Shelley  describcxl  as  a  rebel.  He  g..t  a  copy  ,,f  his 
wi.rks  out  (»f  the  librar>',  l)ut  found  little  there  resembling 
the  work  of  his  own  favourite.  However,  he  (juoted  a 
verse  out  of  ()  World,  O  Life,  ()  Time!  and  decided 
to  s(  areh  more  deeply  later"  on.  The  bulk  of  the  essay  was 
a  f,'l<-winf,'  eulogy  of  The  Hymn  to  Proserpine  and  Don  Juan. 
It  was  very  dogmatic.  ver>'  absurd  in  parts,  but  it  had  the 
111.  rit  of  enthusiasm,  and,  at  any  rate,  showed  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  a  certain  class  of  literature. 

Well  satisfied,  he  made  his  way  across  to  the  Si.xth  iM.rm 
iMom.  and  found  Ferrers  gazing  at  a  pile  of  papers,  as 
Hercules  must  have  gazed  at  the  Augean  stables. 

"  Um."  said  Ferrers,  "  who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Caruthers,  sir.  I  have  brought  you  the  essay  you  set 
the  Sixth." 

•'  Right ;  let's  have  a  look  at  it ;  hope  it  is  better  than  the 
stuff  I  have  just  been  reading." 

"  Yes,  yes,  um— ah,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he 
read  on.  There  was  clearly  some  hankering  after  style, 
s..me  searching  for  an  idea.  Ferrers  dcariy  wantetr  to' 
smile  at  the  attack  on  Wordsworth,  and  the  comparison 
between  Swinburne  and  Milton  (whom  (i<.rdon  had  never 
n  ad),  all  in  favour  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite.  But  he  knew  that 
It  would  lie  a  fatal  thing  to  do  ;  it  would  seem  so  superior  ; 
the  master  must  come  down  to  the  boy's  level.  He  read 
on  to  the  end  of  the  wild,  sprawling  peroration. 

"Not  bad  stuff,  Caruthers,  not  bad  at  all.  Far  and 
away  better  than  anything  I  have  so  far  struck.    I  must 
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talk  to  you  again  alnjut  this  ;  I  am  glad  you  hjve  Byron  ; 
I  do  myself;  people  run  him  down  f<K)ls,  that  b.  You 
stick  to  Hyron,  he  is  all  riKht.  And  don't  despise  the  rest 
t.M.  much.  Have  a  sh..t  at  Keats  a.id  Shelley.  They  are 
not  so  p«»\verful.  I.ut  jolly  g.n.d  all  tljc  same,  very  hne  stuff. 
.  .  .  Tr\'  The  Pol  of  liasil.  Must  msh  off  now.  Are 
yuu  m  training  .'  N.» !  Not  yet.  Right.  Come  up  to  tea 
to-morr"w.     G<K>d-night.'' 

And  thus  Megan  a  friendship  that  was  the  most  permanent 
in  (litrdi'ii's  sch<"'l  careiT. 

Kveiy  Fiiday  he  used  to  cUmb  up  the  hill  past  Rogers's 
house,  and  step  out  down  the  white  London  n-ad  to  Ferrcrs's 
cos>-  liltli'  home.  Over  a  cup  <.f  tea  he  read  an  essay. 
I-errers  wnuld  lie  l>ack  listening,  and  then  discuss  it  with 
him.  He  s<.mctimes  Manutl  the  actual  e.xpicssi<»n  of  it, 
but  he  never  found  fault  on  ([uestions  of  taste.  He  let 
Gordon  bn-wse  at  will  in  (he  fukls  of  English  literature; 
he  suggested  b..oks  he  thought  (Gordon  would  like  ;  he  dki 
not  try  to  rush  him  <»n.  There  v^s  heaps  of  time ;  he 
would  let  (l<»rdon  develop  on  his  own  lines. 

From  these  evenings  (;ord<.n  derived  a  jileasure  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  e,\plain.     He  was  thankful  to  get  away 
from  the  footer  talk,  the  inevitable  intrigues,  scandals,  all 
\n  fact  that  went  to  form  the  daUy  curriculum.     The  world 
of  ideas  was  far  more  attractive.    Ferrers,  although  himself 
a  (juarter-mile  Blue,  looked  upon  games  as  a  recreation, 
and  upon  school  Ufe  as  a  mud-heap  th^i  iiad  to  oe  washed 
clean.     Poctty.  drama,  the  modem  m.vel.  these  were  what 
Ferrers  loved  ;   and  Gordon  was  glad  tf>  find  sometme  who 
thought  like  this.    He  felt  uplifted  after  his  talks  with 
Ferrers  ;    he  walked  back  to  the  House  raising  wonderful 
images  of  beaut>-.  almost  dancing  with  joy.     Then  as  the 
sch.i(  1  gates  n.sc  before  him.  and  he  heard  the  Sf)und  of  a 
football  bouncing  m  the  court,  the  old  routine  caught  him 
once  more.    He  plunged  into  the  old  life  with  the  same 
zest.     He  devised  a  new  scheme  for  avoiding  wc  rk,  thought 
out  an  idea  for  teaching  forwards  to  heel,  laughed,  discussed 
athletics  and  was  well  content.     He  tried  to  analyse  his 
feelings,  but  could  not.     Looking  back,  he  saw  that  in  the 
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past  hv  had  been  quite  different.  He  was  now  twt)  separate 
p,rs..ns;  then  he  had  been  himself  alone.  What  was  he 
now  »  At  times  he  was  the  dreamer,  the  lover  of  art  and 
pot  try  :  at  another  the  politician,  the  fighter  wb.  lived 
tv.ry  minute  of  his  life  deeply  to  the  full,  with  «.ne  fixed 
aitn  I'lf.  -re  him.  Gonl  n  wi  .nder<«d  if  this  apparent  paradox 
ill  liimstlf  was  in  any  way  an  answer  of  the  i-nigma  that  an 
artists  life  so  fretjuently  was  utterly  different  from  the 
l-t-.u!  outlines  of  his  work.  Hn.wning  had  talked  of  a 
man  having  **  two  soul-sides."  Had  he  tw(.  soul-sides  one 
I'.'i  till-  workl.  the  other  f(.r  art— and  Ferrers  ?  But  then 
Mr-. wiling  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  ** one  to  face 
til.  wnrld  with."  Surely  games  w«t«'  as  good  as  poetry? 
( )r  wirent  they,  after  all  ?  He  felt  an  unanswerable  doubt, 
and  at  such  times  of  intn)spccti<'n  he  would  stop  tr>ing  to' 
think  and  merely  let  himself  be  carried  on  in  whatever 
curse  fortimc  chose  to  bear  him.  And  so  the  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  business  went  on. 
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In  tin- mud  and  the  rain  the  ScIk.oI  House  Two  Cnck  team, 
n.mitif,'  up  early  fn^ni  a  puntalx.ut.  joined  the  crowd  watch- 
iuj^  till'  last  stages  of  the  Jiuller's  v.  Claremont's  house 
niateh.  and  cheered  t  larenionts  t<'  the  echo.  It  was  a 
remarkably  line  j^'anie.  \Ahen  "no  side"  was  called,  the 
score  was  nine  all.  Kxtra  time  was  played,  and  just  before 
the  closi',  amid  great  enthusiasm,  a  limping  Claremont's 
fonvard  fell  over  the  line  fp.m  the  line  out.  Nnne  shouted 
louder  than  the  Selionl  II,, use  contingent.  Everyone  had 
grown  tired  of  the  Pmller's  dominati<,n.  Thev  had  been 
successful  too  long.  For  two  years  thev  had"  not  lost  a 
suigle  house  match.  Thr  Thirds  had' been  their  first 
reverse;  l)ut  even  then  they  had  triumphed  (,ver  all  their 
outhouse  opponents.  This  was  the  first  occasion,  since 
(lordon  had  been  at  E(-rnhurst,  that  the  Huller"s  colours 
had  been  lowered  by  an  outhouse  side.  It  signified  the 
breaking  up  of  their  rule.  Gordon  shouted  lilvc  the 
Vengeance  following  the  tumbrils.  He  roared  loudly  under 
"the  Hull's''  nose,  stamped  off  the  field  to  tea,  without 
a  thought  of  the  effect  which  his  demonstration  might  have 
had  up .n  "the  Bull"  himself. 

As  it  happened,  to  "  the  Hull  "'  the  incident  meant  a  l^t. 

"What  is  the  reason  of  it  ?  "  he  said  to  Felston  that 
evining.  "How  have  I  made  these  School  House  men, 
and  especially  Caruthers,  hate  me  ?  The\-  seem  to  delight 
in  the  defeat  of  my  house.  Of  course.  I  can  understand 
their  wanting  their  house  to  beat  mine,  but  why  should 
they  worr>'  so  much  about  Clan  mont's  d,.ing  so  ?'  I  can't 
understand  it ;  and  Caruthers  will  lie  leading  the  school 
scrum  in  two  years.     We  must  not  have  bad  feeling  between 
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the  houses     Honest  rivalrj-  is  all  right ;   but  tlitre  seems 
s.  much  spite  about  it  all  nowadays.     It  was  not  so  when 

IXs^P  "^'  ''  "^"'*  "  *^^^^  >-^'^-  ^S-     '  ^-t 
A  climax  was  reached  in  the  Two  Cock,  a  match  rendered 
fani..us  in  Fcmhurst  historj-  by  the  amazing  refereeint;  of 
a  new  master  named  Princefurd.  who  had  cume  as  a  stoD- 
f^ap  for  one  term.    The  match  was  playel  in  the  mud  and 
.lusli.  and  was  entu-cly  devt.id  ,.1  incident.     The  plav  rolled 
In  in  one  end  of  the  ground  to  the  other.     Archie  performed 
pn.dij^ies  of  valour;    Gordon  did  some  brilliant  thintrs  • 
Cnlhns  vvas  quite  fierce  ;   but  gcK^d  footbaU  was  impossible 
under  the  circumstances.     Early  in   the  first  half  amid 
tremendous  cheermg.  Li,velace  scortxl  a  line  tr\-    by  the 
t.aich-line      There  was  no  doubt  aU.ut   it.      The  school 
lined  up  behind  the  pi.sts.     But  Princeford  would  have 
n^  ne  ut  it.     He  came  up,  fussing  and  important  • 
"  ^o  try,  there.     Knock  on.     Scrum  !  " 
A  «asp  went  up  fr.;m  both  sides.    Was  the  man  blind  ^ 
W  hat  IS  the  fool  talking  about  ?  "  thundered  Gordon. 
1  nnceford  was  njund  in  a  second  :  "  Who  said  that  ?  " 
Gtirdon  stepped  forward. 
"  Ah,  I  shall  remember  j-ou." 

Tiie  game  continued;    the  outhouses  amazed   at  such 

lutK  ;    the  School  House  suUen  and  indignant.     The  plav 

dcvcl. ,pcd  m to  a  sc-ries of  forward  rushes  resulting  in  nothing 

t  was  an  amazingly  dull  game  to  watch.     From  one  of 

Uio.e  rushes  Gordon  got  clear;    the  full-back  fell  on  the 

111,  Gt^rdon  to(,k  a  huge  kick  at  the  ball.     One  had  to 

and  caught  the  back  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
"  Oh,  damnt^  sorry,"  he  said. 
It  was  quite  mi  intentional,  as  would  have  been  obvious 

nM  r'f  '".      ''"T  ^?'^^^^  ^^^"*  the  game.     Nu  one 
u.  uld  be  fool  enough  to  kick  the  man,  when  by  kicking  the 

like  a  shot.     He  began  to  lecture  him  before  all  the  masters 

theTr^'r^^'  r^^'^^  *^^^*^^  *"  ^d  s^  :s 

the  held.    Gordon  glowered  at  him.    It  was  a  combat  of 
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temperamfnis.  The  game  resulted  in  a  draw.  Nu  try  was 
scored.  It  was  a  dull  performance,  occasionally  relieved 
by  individual  l)rilliancc.     Ever\<>ne  was  disappointed. 

Sullen  and  silent,  the  House  side  trooped  up  to  tea.  They 
had  won  the  match,  of  that  there  was  no  doubt.  And 
they  had  l>ecn  done  out  i-f  their  victor}-. 

The  limit  was  reached  when,  muddy  and  cold,  they  found 
that  the  new  boot-boy  had  forgotten  to  heat  the  boiler,  and 
there  was  only  cold  water  to  wash  in. 

The  ciianging-room  was  lUlcd  with  the  sound  of  oaths 
and  curses. 

But  when  the  effects  of  Pnnceford"s  refereeing  and  the 
boot-l)oy's  forgetfulness  had  worn  off  slightly,  the  House 
felt  more  content,  .\ftrr  all,  they  had  not  been  beaten. 
They  had  g<  >t  the  cup  i>  >r  half  the  year  at  any  rate.  Things 
might  be  worse.  And  wiien  in  hall  that  night  Hazelton 
gave  Gordon  his  House  cap,  all  his  rage  was  overwhelmed 
l)y  the  feeling  that  his  dearest  object  had  been  achieved. 
The  l)oot-liov  was  forgiven;  Princeford  faded  into  the 
background  of  uisignilicance  from  which  he  had  temporarily 
emerged. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  there  :  other  Inigers  were 
itching  to  l)e  in  the  pie.  Christy  and  Rogers,  walking  up 
from  the  lield  t  :ether,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
incorrigible  nui>.ince  •aruthers  had  disgraced  Fendmrst 
football.  Princeford  was  a  master  from  Sedbury ;  he  had 
only  come  for  one  term  as  a  special  concession,  liecause  his 
headmaster  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Chief.  What  sort  of 
an  impression  woukl  he  carry  away  of  Fernhurst  manners 
and  sportsmanship,  if  Camthers  sliould  be  allowed  to  go 
unpunished,  not  only  for  pla>ing  a  deliberately  foul  game, 
but  also  for  using  most  foul  language  ?  And  so  these  two, 
neither  of  whom  knew  anythhig  about  football,  while  both 
were  immensely  aware  of  their  own  importance,  made  their 
way  to  "the  Bull's''  study  to  pour  out  their  grievances. 
"  The  Bull "  was  laid  up  with  influenza,  and  had  been  pre- 
vented from  watching  the  match.  They  found  him  lying 
on  his  sofa,  very  depressed  and  worried.  For  over  an 
hour  they  elaborated  the  tale  f'f  (it-rdon's  misconduct. 
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They  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  hoUi,e  matches  was 
tn  promote  a  keenness  hi  school  football,  and  to  provide 
iiitei'  st  for  those  who  were  not  good  enough  t«>  get  into  the 
scho.  team.  The  School  Ih.use  had  fur  jears  during  the 
Easier  term  isolated  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  It 
iiad  considered  itself  as  apart,  a  school  in  itself.  Such  an 
attitude  mihtated  against  esprit  dc  corps;  it  made  the 
house  appear  more  important  than  the  school.  It  led  to 
lad  feeling  between  b.uses.  In  Caruthers  were  developed 
all  the  worst  faults  of  this  system.  His  keenness  for  his 
house  had  so  far  drowned  his  affection  for  his  school  that 
la  used  any  tactics  to  reach  his  end.  He  took  defeat  in  an 
uiisportsinanlike  manner.  Tliis  afternoon's  play  had  made 
this  clear.  And  what  was  worst  of  all  was  that  Caruthers 
had  a  sufficient  personality  to  attract  othcis.  ••  Moths  are 
always  attractcMl  by  the  flame,"  said  Rogers  pompously. 
If  Canithers  were  dealt  with  effectively  at  once,  tins 
poisonous  School  House  notion  of  its  own  importance  would 
collapse.  Was  it  going  to  be  put  an  end  to  ?  Tiiat  was 
the  (juestion  they  put  to  Mr  BuUer  ;  and  thev  took  o\  c  an 
liour  hi  putting  it. 

••  The  Bull  "  hsteiied  to  all  they  had  to  sav,  an.l  as  soon 
a^  they  began  repeating  themselves,  and  lit"  realised  they 
liad  given  all  the  mformatlon  they  could,  told  them  he  ',  d 
now  to  dress  for  dhiner,  but  that  he  would  consider  tne 
matter  carefully  and  let  them  know  his  opinion  later  on. 
Like  two  obsecjuious  courtiers  bdure  an  Eastern  monarch, 
Kogtrs  and  Christy  bowed  themselves  out,  uiarticulatc  with 
advice  and  last  words. 

••  Tlie  Bull  "  smiled.  He  was  too  big  a  man  to  be  taken 
m  by  such  obviou.  hypt.crisy.  These  men  amused  him 
greatl}-,  especially  btn^ause  the}-  both  thought  he  took 
tiiem  seriously.  But,  for  all  that,  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  ui  what  they  had  said.  He  wished  he 
liad  l)cen  at  the  game  himself.  It  was  so  hard  to  form  an 
estimate  on  the  strength  of  partial  onlookers.  Princefords 
refereeing  had  been  exasperating  ;  but,  damn  it.  even  if 
It  had,  a  sportsman  should  not  make  a  fuss  about  it !  It 
was  all  part  of  the  game,     But  Carathens  did  nut  treat  a 
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House  match  iis  a  gaiuc,  but  as  tlie  real  business  of  life. 
That  was  what  rankled.  Caruthcrs  woukl  ^augh  when  he 
driippcd  a  catch  in  a  Colts  match,  or  ir-  i  his  collar  on 
the  upper;  but  in  a  House  match  his  c  would  be  set, 
his  eyes  wide  and  lager.  Humour  had  for  the  moment 
ceased  to  exist,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  clearly 
preferred  liis  h(»usc  to  his  school.  Was  he  stirring  up  any 
feeling  l)etween  the  outliouses  and  the  School  House  ?  He 
remembered  an  occasion  terms  back  when  Gordon  in  a 
House  game  had  slututed  out:  "Let  the  swine  have  it." 
Then,  again,  there  was  that  affair  of  bril)ing  Burgoyne  to 
lay  out  one  of  his  men.  And  then  the  hicident  this  after- 
nouii.  (Jutwardly  he  was  doing  his  verj-  bi'st  to  separate 
the  uiterests  of  iiis  house  from  those  of  tlie  school,  to  split 
Fernhurst  into  two  factions.  Hut  supposing,  after  all,  these 
were  merel\-  outward  signs,  supposing  Gordon's  excessive 
keenness.  Coupled  witjj  the  rash  hotheadedness  of  youth, 
led  him  wliere  his  cooler  judgment  would  have  checked  him. 
H  that  were  so,  and  if  strong  measures  were  taken,  might 
not  his  keenness  change  into  a  hatred  of  Fernhurst,  might 
it  not  lead  him  to  open  antagonism  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  ?  Punislmient  might  nienly  inllame  and  not  crush 
him,  while  if  his  feelings  were  onl}'  the  natural  effervescence 
of  yaith,  tliey  would  wear  down  in  time,  and  then  all 
would  l>e  well.  Yet  he  realised  that  it  is  the  things  which 
show  that  count  in  this  world;  a  man  is  judged  not  by 
what  he  is,  but  l)y  what  he  appears  to  be.  Everything 
pointed  to  the  belief  that  Gordon  was  working  against  the 
interests  of  Fernhurst ;  whether  lie  actually  meant  to  do  so 
or  not  was  immaterial.  He  had  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  it 
was  deliberate.  It  might  be  hard  on  him,  but  it  was  not 
the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  community,  that 
had  to  be  considered. 

"  Tlie  Bull  "  sc>nt  for  Akerman,  the  school  captain,  after 
chapel  on  Sunday  morning. 

"Akerman,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Caruthers's 
behaviour  in  the  Two  Cock  yesterday  afternoon.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  see  what  happened,  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  I  think  measures  ought  tube  taken.    It  is  a  serious 
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matter.  Light  measures  are  no  good.  I  know  Caruthers ; 
you  have  got  to  crush  him,  f)r  he  v/ill  laugh  at  you.  I  think 
what  is  required  is  a  thrashing  fmm  the  Games  Committee. 
He  is  hound  to  be  awed  by  the  disapproval  of  a  body 
representing  Femhurst  football.  I  suppose  now  that  the 
Games  Committee  wouldn't  raise  any  (objection  ?  What 
nbout  Hazel  ton  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  Hazelton  went  to  the  matron  last  night,  and 
they  discovered  ho  had  got  mumps.  I  just  passed  him  on 
flie  way  to  the  sanatorium." 

•  Um  !  That  means  there  is  no  School  House  representa- 
tive. There  must  be  one.  It  would  not  do  for  it  to  appear 
a  school  thing,  got  up  against  a  School  House  boy.  It 
w>ul(l  only  help  to  alienate  the  two  parties  still  more. 
Let's  see,  who  is  the  next  senir'r  man  in  the  School  House  ?  " 
■  Pilcher,  sir." 

Pilrlier  was  one  of  those  periple  who,  though  quite 
(Tfirient  at  evcr\'thing — ho  was  in  the  Upper  Sixth— pass 
tliruugh  the  school  without  leaving  any  mark  behind  them. 
Hr  was  outside  three-quarter,  and  was  well  worth  his 
place  in  the  side,  but  he  was  in  no  way  a  blood.  He  was 
never  seen.  He  was  always  in  his  study.  His  was  a  blame- 
less, uneventful  career. 

**  Well,  he  won't  raise  any  objection,  will  he  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  think  so,  sir." 

Akerman  had  difficulty  in  not  smiling. 

"  Oh,  well,  then,  you  had  better  call  a  meeting  of  the 
r,nmes  Committee  this  afternoon  and  talk  over  the  matter. 
If  anyone  makes  a  fuss,  say  I  agree  with  it ;  and  I  expect 
it  will  1)0  all  right." 

There  was  no  need,  however,  for  any  recourse  to  the 
oracle.  The  Games  Committv^e  consisted  of  the  captains 
of  each  h<  luse.  None  of  them  cared  the  least  what  happened 
to  Canithers  ;  he  was  nothing  to  them.  Pilcher  supposed 
it  was  all  right.     The  grand  remonstrance  was  passed. 

On  Monday  at  twelve-thirty  Gordon  was  summoned  by 
a  fag  to  attend  in  the  school  library'.  The  six  members  of 
the  Games  Committee  sat  round  a  circular  table  on  which 
lay  two  canes.     It  all  IcMoked  very  impressive. 
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Akorman  rose.  He  began  to  read  a  speech  off  a  piece  of 
school  paper.  Gordon  had  wondered  why  he  had  been  so 
very  (■nerf,'(tir  in  taking  down  notes  during  the  Chief's 
divinity  lecture  that  morning.  The  speech  went  f>n.  It 
was  full  of  the  incvitaltlc  platitudes  aI>out  e<;f>rit  de  corps 
and  a  sportsmanlike  spirit.  Xow  and  then  Akerman 
stumbled,  and  had  some  difTiculty  in  reading  his  own 
writing.  If  there  had  not  hung  over  him  the  prospect  of 
a  very  severe  l)eating,  Gordon  would  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly.  Akerman  was  so  pricelesslv  absurd.  The 
rest  looked  juinfully  self-consei  ms.  \Vhv  could  not 
Akerman  have  learnt  his  speech  ?  It  was  so  bad  that  he 
could  not  imagine  anyone  having  any  difficulty  in  making 
it  up  as  he  went  along.  .Akerman  was  so  afraid  of  express- 
ing an  opini<  .n.  He  prefaced  ever\-  remark  with  "  Mr  Buller 
says."  It  gave  a  sense  of  security.  The  spe(>ch  ended; 
everyone  except  G(^rdon  was  relieved. 

"  Bend  over  there." 

The  beating  was  not  so  horrible  an  ordeal  as  he  had 
expected.  In  the  same  spirit  in  whicli  the  outhouse  captains 
had  raised  no  ol^jection,  merely  because  they  did  not  care 
in  the  least  what  happened  to  Gonlon,  so  now  they  did  not 
take  any  particular  trouble  to  hurt  him.  The  ordeal  was 
rather  a  fiasco. 

A  halting  oration  had  led  to  an  even  tamer  execution. 
As  Gonlon  walked  down  the  library-  steps  he  was  painfully 
aware  of  having  been  the  principal  character  in  a  scene  of 
sustained  batlios  The  body  that  represented  Femhurst 
football  had  scarcely  risen  to  the  dignity  of  its  trust. 

And  then  a  sudden  wave  of  feeling  swept  over  him  ;  and 
he  saw  the  horrible  unfairness  of  the  whole  thing.  It  did 
not  matter  that  Akerman  had  made  himself  utterly  ludicrous, 
or  that  the  rest  of  the  Games  Committee  had  been  led  to 
carr\'  out  a  programme  which  they  knew  to  be  hvpocritical. 
It  was  the  spirit  that  mattere<l.  And  at  the  back  of  all 
moved  "the  Bull"  pulling  the  strings.  In  front  of  the 
School  House  porch,  clearly,  dispassionately,  Gordon  put 
his  case. 
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"  I  know  when  I  play  football  I  get  a  bit  excited  ;    1 
know  my  feet  fly  over  all  the  place.    They  did  that  ever 
since  I  was  a  baby.     I  know  I  sometimes  lose  my  temper. 
But  I  have  been  like  that  always.     I  have  played  the  same 
game  in  the  Thirds,  and  in  the  Colts,  my  first  term  and 
ye-torday.     But    nobody    said    anything    then.     Do    you 
remember  the  Milton  match  ?     I  went  a  bit  far  then  :    I 
was  fearfully  ashamed  of  myself  afterwards;    I   thought 
my  play  had  been  a  disgrace  to  the  school.     But  did  '  the 
Bull'  think  so?     Good   Lord,   n.).     Ho  gave  the   side  a 
jaw,  and  said  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  school,  with 
tlic  exception  of  me!     I  played  hard  and  all  that,  while 
the  rest  slacked  and  funked  !     I  was  singled  out  for  praise 
in  the  roughest  game  I  have  ever  played.     And  now  what 
happens?     The  House  begins  to  win   its  matches;    'the 
Bull '  sees  his  house  1.  )Jng  cup  after  cup.     He  and  Akerman 
.iiul  the  other  fools  think  something  must  be  d<.ne.     So 
they  wait  for  an  oppfirtunity  and  then  give  me  a  Games 
Committee  beating,  to   tr>-  and   frighten   the  rest  of  the 
House.    Thev    talked    alx'Ut    my    unsp<.rtsmanlike   play. 
They  did  not  mind  when  I  played  rough  against  Milton. 
Oh  dear,  no  !     But  when  they  find  their  own  dirty  shins 
being  hacked,  they  sit  up  and  shriek.     Oh,  isn't  it  all  fair  ! 
And  thev  wait  till  Hazelton  stops  out,  too  !  " 

Everyone  agreed  with  him.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba 
there  was  but  one  opinion.  BuUer  had  not  been  playing 
the  game.  The  auth<irities  were  against  them.  The  House 
would  have  to  cling  together  to  pn>tect  its  rights.  They 
could  not  have  Buller  trampling  on  them,  dictating  terms. 
He  liad  begun  the  contest  ;  they  would  be  prepared  for  him 
next  time.  An  aura  of  a;i»..gonism  overhung  the  grey 
studies.  Members  of  Buller's  house  were  dealt  with  in 
the  sweeping  delineation  of  "the  swine  across  the  road." 
For  the  rest  of  the  term,  every  time  Princeford  passed  the 
School  House  on  his  way  to  the  commtm  ntom,  a  whistle 
blew  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  studies,  and  some  voice 
shouted:  "No  tr\- ;  (.ff-side!"  "The  Bull"  himself  was 
looked  on  with  a  general  suspicion.  The  inevitable  had 
happened.     "The   Bull"  in   his  attempt   to  sacrifice  the 
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individual  to  the  community  had  forgotten  that  the  com- 
munity IS  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual.     The  world  is 
romp<isrd  of  a  number  of  individuals  round  whom  parties 
and  nations  cling.     "The  BuU  "  had  made  an  attack  on 
the   individual,  and   the   community  that   Gordon    repre- 
sented tn„k  up  his  attitude  of  defiance,  strengthening  hs 
res.,  ve  not  to  give  way.  to  keep  the  House  independei  t 
of  the  tyranny  that  drew  five  outhouses  t..gether  as  one 
The  H. use  was  not  to  he  coerced.     Its  members  wr.uld  be 
free  to  think,  to  d...  to  speak  as  thev  thought  I^est.     From 
that  moment  Gordon  took  the  interests  of  the  House  and 
not  Femhurst  as  the  standard  I)v  which  to  judge  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  "  . 

And  it  so  happened  that  just  at  this  moment,  when  the 
House  was  bubbling  over  with  suppressed  wrath,  a  chance 
was  given  them  of  showing  their  independence  and  defiance 
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()\  tho  Wodnof^ay  after  the  Games  rommittee's  activities 
in  tlie  lil)rarv',  Ferrers  banned  into  Betteridpe's  study,  his 
arms  bden  with  books.  There  was  a  vStoics  meeting  on 
tin-  next  Saturday,  and  the  card  drawn  up  at  the  bepinniuR 
"{  the  term  announced  that  there  would  be  a  reading  of 
.!r»ts  a>ki  the  Man,  by  Bernard  Shaw.  But  Ferrers,  who 
wns  now  president,  never  took  any  notice  f>f  the  pro- 
!;ramme,  which  he  invariably  altered  a  day  or  two  before 
fill'  meeting.  This  imposed  quite  a  considerable  strain 
I'H  those  who  had  to  get  up  fresh  parts  and  prepare 
(litfcrent  speeches  at  a  second's  notice.  But  as  the 
alterations  were  nearly  always  an  improvement  no  one 
minded. 

"  Sorry,  Betteridge — had  to  change  Stoics'  thing.  Just 
picked  up  this — Younger  Generalion,  by  Stanley  Houghton 
— ordered  fifteen  copies  from  Sidgwick  &  Jackson — good 
publishers.  Do  you  know  them  ?  I've  marked  our  parts — 
hero  they  are — no  more  time.     Good-night." 

He  was  gone  in  a  second.  And  the  unfortunate  secretary 
was  loft  with  the  lot  of  distributing  copies  and  drawing  up 
fresh  notices.  It  was  just  on  lock-up,  so  there  was  no  time 
t>>  do  anything  till  the  next  day.  He  settled  himself  down 
t<  >  read  the  play.  In  a  very  short  while  he  was  thoroughly 
engrossed  ;  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  first 
act  he  had  no  doubt  that  Saturday  would  witness  the  most 
successful  meeting  of  the  Stoics  since  the  historic  occasion 
when  Macdonald  and  Rogers  had  been  persuaded  to  speak 
"H  opposite  sides  on  "Trade  Unionism,"  and  Rogers  had 
been  most  gloriously  routed. 

Betteridge  went  in  search  of  Tester  and  Gord«»n. 
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"  Como  »ip  to  my  study  and  read  a  play  Ferrers  has  got 
hold  of  for  the  Stoics.     It's  glorious  stuff." 

"  All  rit,'ht."  said  r.ordon      "  I  will  ;,'.)  and  fetch  Rudd." 

"  l*"or  Gnd's  sake,  dcn't  Irin^,'  that  outsider." 

"  Oh,  hell,  whv  not  ^  Hr  is  (juite  respoctable  ;  and,  after 
all,  he  is  ono  of  the  Ix-st  of  our  regular  readers." 

"  All  right  then  :    fetrh  him  along." 

Sinre  their  scandalous  ramble  Gordon  had  become  more 
or  less  friends  witli  Rudd,  and  had  to  a  large  extent  helped 
t<  >  make  his  lift-  more  bearable. 

The  four  sat  silent,  readintr  the  play.  There  wasoccasion- 
allv  a  suppressecl  laugh  :  otherwise  no  one  sp<ike  at  all. 

In  under  an  hour  they  had  all  finished. 

"  Jolly  good,"  said  Gordon.  ''  I  do  like  seeing  this 
younger  generation  up  against  the  mtten  conventions  of 
the  mid- Victorian  era." 

"  Deal  gently  with  them,"  murmund  Betteridge.  "  Their 
horsi  iiair  arm-chairs  have  stood  the  test  of  time  ver\'  well." 

"Too  w(-ll  :  l>ut  their  Puritan  ideas  are  in  the  melting- 
pot  now.     Their  dav  is  over." 

"  You  know  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Stoi(  s  is  the  right 
audience  for  a  play  like  this,"  said  Tester. 

"  (lood  heavens,  man,"  protested  Gordon,  "you  don't 
think  it  would  corrupt  their  morals,  do  vou  ?  " 

"Of  ciurse  not,  you  ass!  I  don't  think  they  would 
tinderstand  it  :  that's  all.  They  will  laugh  at  it.  and  think 
it  funny.  Hut  they  won't  really  see  what  Houghton  is 
driving  at.  They  won't  understand  that  he  is  tr>'ing  te 
cut  away  the  shackles  of  mature  thought  that  are  impeding 
the  linil)s  of  y<tuth.  The  lads  in  the  Remove  will  be  fright- 
hilly  amused  :  they  will  think  the  father  an  awful  (  Id  fool,  and 
the  son  the  devil  of  a  rip.  They  won't  sec  that  both  of  them 
are  n>al  characters,  and  that  a  hundred  families  to-day  are 
working  out  their  own  little  tragedy  just  on  these  ver\' lines." 

"  Rut  surely  there  really  are  no  fathers  quite  so  absurd 
as  old  Kenni(.n.  Does  not  Houghtor.  exaggerate  the  t>'pe, 
as  Dickens  exaggerates  all  his  tj'pes  ?  " 

'■  Oh  no,  he's  real^enough  ;  I  expect  there  are  a  good 
many  like  him  living  in  Femhurst  now." 
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TI10  tnith  f>f  the  last  remark  wa--  bnmght  homo  three 
(laxN  later. 

On  thf  Frulav  licfore  the  debate  Ferrers  got  a  ba<l  attack 
nf  iiitliienza.  There  w<>ul(l  be  no  one  to  take  the  chair. 
M"Vt(l  bv  an  instinct  of  o.urtesy,  Ferrers  wrote  to  Thristv 
a  little  note,  enclosing  the  book,  ami  asking  him  to  preside. 
On  Saturday  morning  Christy  went  up  to  Betteridge  in 
lipak. 

■  Ah.  Betteridge.  Mr  Ferrers  has  aske<l  me  to  take  the 
rhair  at  the  Stoics.  Well,  I  mys<  If  w-.uld  not  be  present 
wli.n  such  a  play  was  read.  It  is  aimed  at  the  ver>'  roots 
..f  domestic  morality.  It  might  do  very  well  in  a  small 
rirrle  of  Senior  boys.  But  it  would  have  a  ver>-  serii>us 
.  tfert  on  voung  boys  who  pre  not  as  mature  as  you  or  I  are. 
None  of  mv  house  will  attend  ;  and.  from  a  conversation 
1  had  with  Mr  Rogers  and  Mr  flaremont.  I  am  fairly  certain 
thrv  will  not  allinv  their  houses  to  go  either.  It  woidd  be 
n  dly  much  better  to  wait  imtil  Mr  I-Vrrers  is  well  again 
1.  fore  anything  is  done.  It  wi-uld  be  qtiite  easy  to  post- 
p-iif  the  meeting.  I  suppose." 

'■  Oh  yes.  sir,  f>f  c(»urse." 

I'.,  tteridge  was  nr.t  paying  much  attention  :  he  was 
thinking  hard.     The  bell  for  school  mng. 

"  That  will  be  all  right  then,  Betteridge." 

"Quite,  thank  vou,  sir." 

rhristy.  bubbling  with  satisfaction,  rushed  f.ff  to  tell 
the  head  of  BuUer's  that  the  meeting  had  been  postponed. 
Tilings  were  turning  out  well  for  him.  He  had  obtained 
the  beating  of  Camthers.  and  now  he  had  most  distinctly 
'^cred  off  Ferrers.  He  did  not  stop  to  think  that  both  these 
campaigns  had  been  carried  on  behind  his  enemy's  back. 

Hut  in  his  moment  of  triumph  over  Ferrers  he  did  not 
pau^o  to  think  whether  he  had  also  triumphed  over  the  School 
House  spirit  of  antagonism  which  he  himself  had  stirrer^,  up. 

During  the  half-hour  between  morning  school  and  lunch, 
Betteridge.  Tester  and  Gordon  held  a  council  of  war. 

"  Of  course,  whatever  we  do,"  said  Betteridge.  "  is  Ix.und 
l<  be  in  the  nature  of  farce.  Three  houses,  y.-u  s<e,  wt>n't 
turn  up  at  all,  Abercrombie's  hardly  ever  sends  anyone. 
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and  I  flnn't  mind  hettinp  that  Christv  pets  rrmnd  '  the  Bull ' 
somehow." 

"  Yes:  l)ut,  confound  it  all."  said  GrtHon.  "are  we  going 
to  1)0  dictated  to  l)y  these  outhouse  potentates?  The 
Stoirs  is  more  a  School  House  si.riety  than  anything  else; 
and.  what's  more,  it  is  going  to  remain  so,  to«..  "  These  out- 
house men  can  come  or  go  if  thev  want  to.  It  does  nr.t 
matter  to  us.  Let  us  road  this  pjay  with  a  School  House 
cast,  carrv'  the  thing  thrf>ugh  somehow,  and  show  these 
fools  like  Christv  what  we  think  of  them.  X.»w  is  r.ur 
rhanco  of  proving  our  independence." 

"Won't  there  he  a  hell  of  a  row.  thf.ugh  ?  "  said 
Retteridge  reluctantly, 

"What  if  there  is.  man?"  said  Gordon.  "We  can't 
help  that.  Somehow  or  other  that  plav  is  going  to  he  read. 
Let  this  evening  be  a  symbol  of  the  House's  attitude. 
These  hotises  have  flung  down  the  glove.  They  heat  our 
forwards  when  we  win  matches,  and  thev  tr\'  and  stop  our 
meetings.     Damn  it,  we'll  pick  up  the  gi<ive  !  " 

"  Yes,"  shouted  Gordon,  "and  fling  it  in  their  snivelling 
faces." 

Betteridge  drew  up  a  huge  notice  of  the  meeting  after 
hall  and  posted  it  on  the  school  board.     It  ran  as  follows : 

I\  spite  of  the  fact  that  manv  of  the  usual  readers 
will  he  prevented  fn)m  attending  the  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Stoics  this  term,  the  Society  will 
read,  at  seven-thirty .»in  the  School  House  Reading 
Ro«.m, 

THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 
By  Stanley  Houghton 


Cast. 


{Signed)    C.  P.  Betteridge. 

That  evening  was  historic.  Ever\'  member  of  the  School 
House  attended  the  meeting,  the  members  of  the  day-mom 
as  well  as  those  from  the  studies.     The  readmg-room  was 
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pitktd.  It  was  liltially  a  rccuiU  mccling.  The  reading 
\sa>  alH'iniiiable.  Parts  wtrt-  (i>rccd  t  the  eleventh  h«>ur 
nil  K  Itii  tant  and  t-tally  unsuitaMc  piiaons.  But  somehow 
(.[  (thtr  they  got  tliruugh  it  in  the  end  ;  and  that  was  all 
tluit  mattered. 

liui  still  it  was  not  without  a  little  nervousness  that 
till  c 'ii>pirators  awaitwl  developments.  ( liristy  saw  the 
li ntjccatid  fumed.  Ferrers  heard  of  it  and  laughed.  Rogers 
rii:.lied  to  the  Chief  pidpitating  with  rage. 

Alter  lunch  the  Chief  sent  for  Betteridge,  and  asked  for 
a  inpy  of  1  he  Younger  Gouralton.  There  was  an  air  of 
mrvnus  anticii)ation  pervading  the  studies.  Just  before 
tea  the  (  liief  sent  fi>r  Betteridge  again. 

■  A  very  interesting  play.  Very  modem,  of  course,  but 
<.\tr«niely  clever.  Thank  you  so  much  for  lending  it  me. 
I  \vi>h  Iliad  been  at  the  reading.  A  lo  .-rd  attendance,  I 
luar.  Well,  ask  me  to  come  next  time  y.-u  get  as  good  a 
pla\  as  that." 

tlure  was  no  reference  to  the  outhouse  boycott.  The 
(  hief  was  very  tactful,  and,  mom>ver,  he  had  enjoyed 
iiadiii;^  the  play  immensely.  Besides,  it  would  not  have 
(Imu  any  good  if  he  had  made  a  fuss,  especially  when  he 
wa>  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Betteridge. 

In  i  he  Fernlmrst  School  Magazine,  which  was  edited  by 
Bttti  ridge,  there  appeared  the  following  paragraph  : — 

•  On  Saturday,  5th  March,  before  a  record  and  apprecia- 
tive audience,  the  Stoics  read  The  Younger  Generation,  by 
Stanley  Houghton.  There  was  no  one  who  failed  to  reahsc 
the  e.xtraordinary  insight  into  the  life  of  the  day  that 
made  such  a  work  possible.  The  enthusiasm  and  applause 
were  highly  significant,  as  showing  what  a  keen  interest 
the  school  is  taking  in  all  questions  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  There  were  rather  fewer  representatives  from  the 
nuthouses  than  usual,  but  this  was  as  well,  as  there  would 
have  been  little  room  for  them." 

Tlie  victory  of  Christy  was  not  so  very  complete  after  all. 
With  this  successful  demonstration  Gordon's  excitement 
in  House  politics  abated. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

mi.    DAWMN(,   oi    MANY    UKKAMi 

The  Three  Cock  came  and  went,  bringing  with  it  House 
caps  for  Lovelace,  CiiUins  and  Fletcher,  but  it  caused  little 
stir.  Everyone  had  foreseen  the  result,  and  witLout 
Hazelton  (ill  with  mumps)  the  House  stood  little  chance  of 
keeping  the  score  under  lifty.  Hostilities  were  declared 
closed  for  the  time  being.  The  four  weeks  of  training  for 
the  sports  came  on,  and  Cordon's  Sixth  Fonn  privileges 
were  restored.  For  a  short  time  the  hold  of  atlileticism 
was  weakened,  and  as  it  weakened,  the  hold  of  literature 
became  more  firm. 

"  House  Caps  "  were  always  allowed  a  fairly  slack  time 
after  the  Three  C(.ck,  and  (jordon  made  the  best  of  his. 
While  the  last  traces  of  winter  were  disappearing,  and  the 
evenings  began  to  draw  out  into  long,  hngering  sunsets, 
he  Voyaged  on  into  the  unknown  waters  of  poetry.  Keats 
and  Shelley,  names  which  had  once  meant  nothing  to  him, 
now  became  his  living  prophets.  He  felt  his  own  life 
coloured  by  their  inteipretation^.  During  the  days  of  his 
quest  for  power,  when  the  scent  of  battle  had  led  him  on, 
he  had  ft)und  hispiration  only  in  those  whose  moods  coin- 
cided with  his  own.  But  now  that  the  contest  was  over, 
and  strife  was  merged  into  a  temporary  lull,  there  came 
a  check  in  the  fiery  search  ior  achievements,  he  found 
pleasure  in  the  gentler  but  far  more  beautiful  melodies  of 
Keats.  B\ron  and  Swinbunie  had  beaten  S(j  loudly  on 
their  drums,  and  !)lown  so  forcibly  on  the  clarion  that  his 
ears  had  been  deafened.  But  in  the  peaceful  afterglow 
of  satisfied  desire  he  asked  rather  for  soft  and  quiot  music. 

During  this  time  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  Ferrers.  Together 
they  discussed  all  the  questions  that  to  them  seemed  most 
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vital.  The  Public  School  system  came  in  for  a  great  deal 
of  abuse. 

'■  It's  rotten  to  the  coi-e,"  Ferrers  would  say,  "  rotten, 
al)S(  "lately.  Bt>ys  come  here  fresh  from  preparatory  schools. 
If  they  are  clever  and  get  into  higher  forms,  they  are  put 
ami'iig  bigger  boys,  and  they  get  their  outlook  coloured 
by  tliem.  They  get  wrong  impressions  shoved  into  their 
heads,  cease  to  think  at  all,  lose  all  sense  of  honesty  and 
morality.  Then  the  school  that  has  made  them  like  this 
linds  out  what  they  are,  and  sends  them  away." 

"  By  Jove,  that's  just  what  Jeffries  said." 

■'  Jeffries  -who  is  Jeffries  ?     I  don't  know  him." 

■  He  was  a  splendid  fellow  ;  but,  like  most  other  people, 
he  followed  the  crowd,  then  got  caught  and  had  to  go." 

"  That  is  it ;  always  the  same.  Usually  the  least  bad 
are  sacked,  too  ;  never  heard  of  a  real  rake  getting  sent 
away  ;  the  rakes  are  far  too  clever.  Cleverness  is  what 
counts,  counts  all  through  life.  A  man  is  expelled  only 
because  he  is  not  clever  enough  to  avoid  being  caught,  and 
llien  the  school  thinks  it's  saving  the  others  by  sending 
him  away.  And  it  does  no  good.  The  big  wrong  'un 
>tays  on,  only  the  weak  one  goes.  Of  course  I  don't  see 
how  3'ou  can  alter  it.  You've  got  to  root  the  whole  system 
out.  Human  nature  is  a  thing  that  has  got  to  be  dealt 
with  carefully,  not  in  the  half-hearted  way  it  is  here." 

Ferrers  wrote  a  great  deal  about  I^blic  Schools  to  the 
various  London  papers.  He  was  fast  winning  a  name  in 
the  educational  world.  But  he  was  always  being  asked  to 
modify  statements,  and  to  show  life  as  it  was  not.  He 
raved  against  the  weakness  of  the  authorities. 

'■  They  don't  want  to  know  the  truth,"  he  said,  "  they 
arc  afraid  to  hear  it.  '  Tell  us  Ues,'  that's  what  they  say. 
'  Lull  us  into  a  false  security.  A  big  bust-up  is  coming 
soon,  but  keep  it  off  till  after  we  are  gone.'  They  know 
their  house  is  built  on  sand,  running  out  into  the  river. 
They  want  just  to  barricade  their  own  tiny  houses  for  a 
httle.  I  want  to  go  and  search  for  the  big  firm  land,  but 
they  are  too  comfortable  on  their  cushions  and  fine  linen 
tu  dare  to  move.    Oh,  prophesy  smooth  things  !  " 
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Gordon  listened  intently  to  it  all.  Ferrers  was  his  ideal. 
Often  they  would  talk  of  books  :  of  the  modem  novel;  of 
Compton  Mackenzie,  in  whom  idealism  and  realism  were  one ; 
of  Rupert  Brooke,  the  coming  poet,  who  was  to  make  men 
believe  in  the  l)eauties  of  this  earth,  instead  of  hankering 
after  an  immaffrial  hereafter;  of  their  scorn  for  Kipling's 
bourgetiis  jingoism;  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  of  Marlowe, 
Beaumont,  Webster.  They  were  ver}-  wonderful,  those 
hours.  Gordon  felt  that  he  had  at  last,  after  wandering 
far,  come  to  his  continuing  city.  Glancing  back  over  his 
last  two  years,  he  used  to  laugh  and  say  : 

"  I  don't  regret  them;  I  was  happy  :  and  the  only  thing 
to  regret  is  unhappiness.  But  1  have  outgrown  them; 
they  (lid  not  last.  Tlay  were  what  Stephen  Phillips  would 
number  anvng  the  'over-beautiful,  (juick  faduig  things.' 
The>'  were  good  days,  though.  But  I  am  happier  now.  I 
can  see  the  future  spreading  out  before  me.  Next  winter 
Hunter  will  be  captain,  but  I  shall  be  second  in  the  team 
and  lead  the  forwaids.  It  will  be  a  year  of  preparation. 
Then  will  come  my  year  of  captaincy.  All  the  things  I 
wanted  seem  falling  into  my  hands.  '  Life  is  sweet,  brtjther,' 
life  is  sweet  !  " 

And,  looking  back,  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  wild  orgy  of 
Pack  Monday  Fair  he  had  finally  burnt  the  old  garments 
and  put  on  the  new.  That  day  had  been  the  fimeral  pyre 
of  his  old  life  ;  and,  like  Sardanapalus,  it  had  died  of  its 
own  free  will.  A  glorious  end  ;  no  anti-climax.  But  the 
future  was  still  more  glorious.  When  he  watched  the 
morning  sun  flicker  white  on  the  broad  Eversham  road 
from  the  station  to  the  Abbey,  the  leaves  breaking  on  the 
Undens,  the  dim  lights  waking  m  the  chapel  on  Sunday, 
he  saw  how  far  he  had  outgrowii  his  old  self.  Now  he  had 
begun  to  perceive  what  life's  aim  should  be — the  search 
for  beauty.  Tester  had  been  right  when  he  said  that 
beauty  was  the  only  thing  worth  having,  the  one  ideal  time 
could  not  tarnish,  nor  the  years  destroy.  And  yet  Tester 
was  not  satisfied.  The  hold  of  the  world  was  too  strong 
on  him.  He  could  see  where  others  were  going  wrong,  but 
he  himself  was  all  astray,  at  times  morbidly  wretched,  at 
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ethers  hilarious  with  excitement.  It  was  merely  a  question 
of  temperament.  Gordon  saw  stretching  before  him  the 
lulJilnunt  of  his  hopes.  There  was  no  niche  for  failure. 
His  destiny  would  unroll  smoothly  like  a  great  machine  ; 
Ik  was  at  peace,  in  sympathy  with  a  world  oi  beautiful 
ideas  and  dreams.  At  times  he  would  feel  an  imreasoning 
anger  with  the  Public  School  system,  but  his  rage  soon 
cnoied  down.  After  all,  it  had  left  Mm  at  the  last  un- 
stuthcd,  and  was  in  the  future  to  bring  many  gifts.  Others 
niiKht  be  broken  on  the  wheel ;  but  he  was  still  sufficiently 
an  egoist,  sufficiently  self-centred  to  be  indif!erent  to  them. 
He  had  come  through,  with  luck  perhaps,  but  still  he  had 
cniiK-  thnmgh.  That  was  all  that  mattered.  He  had  not 
I.  ad  Matthew  Arnold's  Rugby  Chapel.  If  he  had,  he  might 
have  recognised  himself  m  the  pilgrim  who  had  saved  only 
himself,  while  the  world  was  full  of  others,  like  the  Chief, 
\vh..  were  "bringing  their  sheep  in  their  hand."  But 
probably  even  if  he  had  read  the  poem  at  that  time,  he 
would  have  been  too  happy,  tot)  self-contented,  too  success- 
ful t(.  reahse  its  poignant  truth.  And  it  would  not  have 
heen  surprising.  Youth  is  always  intolerant  and  self- 
centred.  It  is  only  when  we  grow  old,  and  sec  so  "  little 
done  of  all  we  so  gaily  set  out  to  do,"  that  we  suddenly 
appreciate  that,  even  if  we  have  ourselves  failed,  yet  if  we 
can  by  our  experience  help  someone  else  to  succeed,  our 
Hfe  will  not  be  utterly  vain.  Altruism  is  the  philosophy 
<  f  middle  age,  and  though  youth  can  never  see  it,  the  most 
Completely  perfect  philosophy  of  all. 

On  a  few,  but  ver>'  few,  occasions  Gordon  was  temporarily 
mused  out  of  his  secure  atmosphere.  One  of  these  was  on 
the  last  day  of  term,  when  The  Fernhurst  School  Magazitte 
appeared,  with  a  letter  suggesting  that  the  Three  Cock 
simuld  be  changed  into  a  Two  Cock,  since  the  School  House 
liad  for  the  last  few  years  proved  itself  so  incapable  of 
holding  out  against  the  stn)ng  outhouse  combination  of 
three  houses  against  one.  Much  of  what  the  writer  said 
was  true.  The  House  numbered  only  about  seventy, 
wliile  each  outhouse  contained  some  forty  boys,  with 
pt>rhaps  sbc  day  boys  attached  to  each.    The  House  did 
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not  take  in  day  U>ys,  so  tliat  the  House  was  always  playing 
against  a  selection  from  double  its  number.  A  Two  Cock 
would  be  far  fairer.     Nevertheless  the  House  was  furious. 

"  Confcmnded  old  ass,"  said  Mansell.  "  I  believe  Clare- 
mont  wrote  it.  Let  him  wait  till  next  year  and  he  will 
see  his  beastly  blue  shirts  rolled  in  the  mud." 

"  But  it  is  such  infernal  swank,"  said  Gordon.  "  We 
smashed  them  in  the  Tliirds ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
we  routed  them  in  the  Two  Cock  ;  the  only  thing  the 
outhouses  won  was  the  Three  Cock  ;  and  they  are  so  bucked 
about  that  that  they  want  to  clinch  a  victorv',  get  up  and 
shout :  '  Look  at  us,  what  devils  of  fine  fellows  we  are ! 
You  can't  touch  us.  Better  take  charity.'  Unutterable 
conceit !  Why,  we  won  four  times  running  about  seven 
years  ago.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  to  Claremont  and  give 
it  him  straight.  Betteridge,  you  absurd  ass,  why  did  you 
print  this  thing  ?  "  .        . 

"  Well,  you  see,  there  were  a  few  rather  risky  thmgs  in 
the  paper,  and  I  thought  if  I  cut  it  out  he  might  rather 
hack  alwut  the  rest  of  the  rag.  And,  besides,  it  will  be  an 
awful  score  when  we  win  next  year,  as  we  are  abst>lutely 
certain  to.  Can't  you  imagine  the  account :  '  Last  year 
some  rather  few  Vnardy  persons  doubted  the  ability  of  the 
School  House  to  deal  with  a  combined  side  of  the  best 
three  outhouses,  and  they  were  rash  enough  to  express 
their  doubts  in  print.  But  this  year,  under  the  able 
captaincy  of  G.  F.  Hunter,  with  the  forwards  admirably 
led  by  G.  R.  Caruthers,  the  House  gained  a  thoroughly 
deserved  victory  by  fifteen  points  to  three.'  We  shall 
crow  then,  my  lads,  sha  n't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  all  right  then."  said  Mansell.  "  My  lord. 
I  wish  I  ^"as  going  to  be  here  to  play  in  it.  My  governor 
is  a  fool  to  make  me  leave  and  go  to  France." 

Mansell  was  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

"Well,  all  the  same,  it's  a  vile  insult  to  the  House," 
said    Gordon.      "Whether  he  meant   it  or  not.  it's   an 

insult." 

But  his  annoyance  passed  quickly.  He  was  far  too 
certain  of  the  future  to  worr>'  much  about  what  anyone 
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said.  He  was  sure  the  Huuse  would  wm  iii  the  end.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  tinie.  And  when  the  prize-giving 
came,  his  anger  had  passed  [into  a  wild  happiness.  His 
place  HI  form  gave  him  little  satisfaction,  for  he  was  easily 
botti>m  of  the  Sixth  ;  but  after  the  books  had  been  given 
there  came  the  turn  of  the  House  cups.  Amid  enormous 
cheers  Lovelace  went  up  for  the  Thirds  cup  ;  amid  still 
greater  he  and  the  outhouse  captain  stepped  up  together 
ti.  receive  the  Two  Cock  cup.  Then  at  tea  Hazelton  walked 
into  hall  carrying  the  two  trophies  to  place  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  the  House  burst  forth  in  a  roar  of  cheering.  It 
was  all  sheer  joy  ;  and  beyond  the  present  glor>-  shone  the 
dawn  of  great  triumphs  to  come.  The  House  was  just 
entering  on  its  career  of  success.  The  day  of  Buller's 
was  at  an  end.  There  only  remained  to  them  the  remnants 
of  their  earUer  glor>-.  Where  they  had  stood  the  House 
was  about  to  stand.  And  in  that  hour  of  triumph  Gordon 
himself  would  be  the  protagonist. 

The  short  Easter  holidays  passed  in  a  whirl  of  happiness. 
Over  the  fresh  grass  of  Hampstead  Heath  Gordon  wandered 
al«  ne  on  those  April  mornings,  when  the  trees  were  breaking 
into  a  green  splendour,  when  the  long  waters  of  the  Welsh 
1  larp  lay  out  in  the  morning  sun  like  a  sheet  of  gold.  Lxjok- 
iiig  across  from  the  firs  he  saw  the  spire  of  Harrow  church 
cutting  the  red^  sky,  and  the  long  stretch  of  country  in 
between  rolling 'out  into  a  panorama  of  loveliness.  On  the 
mad  to  Parliament  Hill  he  passed  the  spot  where  Shelley 
found  a  starving  woman  dyuig  in  the  snow,  and  took  her 
to  Leigh  Hunt's  house  to  give  her  warmth.  Near  John 
Masefield's  house  was  the  garden  where  Keats  had  written 
hib  inimi>rtal  Ode  to  a  Nighiingale.  Hampstead  was 
prodigal  of  asst)ciations,  and  they  stirred  the  boy's  imagina- 
ti<  m  like  a  trumpet  call. 

Then  followed  the  long  summer  term,  with  its  dmwsy 
afterno()ns,  its  white  flannels,  its  long  evening  shadows 
creeping  acmss  the  courts,  its  ices,  its  innumerable  lemon- 
ades ;  everj'thing  conspired  to  make  Gordon  supremely 
happy.  Scholastically  he  had  at  last  achieved  his  great 
wish  of  specialising  in  hist<jr>- ;  a  fine-s»'unding  pnigramme 
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whicti  actually  implied  that  he  wuuld  nut  need  to  do  another 
stroke  of  work  during  his  Femhurst  career.  Specialising 
in  history  was  an  elastic  activity,  and  might  mean  a  few 
hours  a  week  in  which  to  read  up  poUtical  economy.  It 
might  mean  what  Prothero  made  it  mean — seven  hours 
in  school  a  week,  and  the  remainder  pretending  to  read 
history  in  his  study. 

The  grey  and  lifeless  Finnemore  superintended  the 
history,  and,  like  everything  else  he  superintended,  it  was 
scandalously  neglected.  Outhouse  people  occasionally  did 
a  little  work  ;  School  House  men  never.  Gordon  b^an 
by  taking  quite  modest  privileges.  He  knew  he  had  heaps 
of  time  to  enlarge  his  advantages.  He  started  by  doing 
one  prose  and  one  "  con  "  a  week,  instead  of  two  proses  and 
two  "  Cons  "  like  the  rest  of  the  form.  He  also  gave  up  one 
Latin  construe  book  and  one  Greek  book.  That  meant 
about  two  hours  a  day  to  idle  in  his  study.  But  he  found 
it  quite  easy  to  turn  that  two  into  three,  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  by  Christmas  his  daily  hours  of  indolence  would 
have  reached  five.  Prothero  at  the  present  moment  was 
only  going  into  school  for  divinity  and  French,  and  as 
often  as  not  he  told  his  French  master  that  he  was  so  much 
occupied  with  history  that  he  could  not  come  to  French  at 
all.  Nominally  he  went  into  school  seven  hours  a  week, 
actually  he  very  rarely  went  in  more  than  three. 

The  method  of  teaching  histor>'  at  Femhurst  had  been 
the  same  from  time  immemorial.  Gordon  was  told  to  buy 
Modern  Europe,  by  Lodge,  price  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 
He  did  not,  however,  put  his  father  to  this  expense.  History 
specialists  in  the  School  House  had  for  years  used  the  same 
book.  It  had  once  belonged  to  a  fabulous  Van  Hepworth, 
who  had  gained  a  History  exhibition  at  Selwyn  somewhere 
in  the  nineties. 

No  one  knew  anything  of  this  Van  Hepworth.  His  name 
was  on  the  school  boards,  but  he  had  never  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since  he  had  left  Femhurst  for  the  romantic 
atmosphere  of  Cambridge.  But  he  had  left  behind  him  a 
name  that  will  be  remembered  in  the  School  House  as  long 
as  history  is  taught  by  Finnemore.    For  on  his  last  day. 
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in  a  fit  of  gratitoide,  he  had  left  to  future  historians  the 
legacy  of  his  history  notebook.  It  contained  all  that 
Finnemore  knew ! 

Every  week  Finnemore  set  three  questions  to  his  special- 
ists—to be  done  with  books.  He  had  a  stock  of  these 
questions,  and  Van  Hepworth  had  written  exhaustive 
essays  on  every  one  of  them.  All  that  was  needed  was  to 
c<»nsult  the  oracle,  and  then  copy  out  what  he  had  written. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  a  change,  Finnemore  would  think 
of  a  new  subject.    But  Gordon  would  say  : 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  have  been  reading  about  Mary  de  Medici,  and 
am  very  much  interested  in  her.  I  wondered  if  I  could  do 
a  question  on  her." 

"  Of  course.  I  always  like  you  to  do  what  you  are  in- 
terested in.  Let  me  see.  I  have  a  nice  little  question  on  her : 
'  Mar\'  de  Medici :  was  she  an  vmmixed  evil  ?  '  An  interest- 
ing subject  which  raises  quite  a  lot  of  points.  And  I  have 
one  more  question  for  you.  'Compare  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin,'  an  interesting  little  psychological  study.  I 
think  you  will  enjoy  them." 

Then  Gordon  would  have  recourse  to  the  unfailing 
authority.  Van  Hepworth.  Sometimes  he  felt  too  slack  to 
copy  out  the  questions  at  all.  On  such  occasions  he  wouM 
simply  read  Van  Hepworth's  essay  straight  out  of  the  old, 
battered  book. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  reading  this  to  you,  but  I 
was  in  rather  a  hurry  and  I  doubt  if  you  could  quite  read 
my  handwriting." 

Finnemore  would  listen  with  the  greatest  interest. 

"  Very  nice  indeed,  Caruthers,  very  sound  attitude  to 
adopt.  An  essay  well  worth  preserving.  You  will  copy 
it  out  neatly,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

Gordon  wanted  to  institute  a  Van  Hepworth  menwrial, 
and  put  up  a  plate  to  him  somewhere.  But  there  were 
many  obstacles  to  this.  The  Chief  might  want  to  know 
more  about  him,*'and  the  legend  had  to  be  kept  secret. 
In  the  end  he  contented  himself  with  having  the  book 
bound  in  full  morocco,  so  that  it  might  be  preserved  for 
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future  gonerations,  for  already  the  cardboard  cover  had 
become  sadly  torn.  Where  \'an  Hepworth  is  now,  who 
knows  ?  Tliis  only  is  certain,  that  alth')Ugh  he  has 
most  likely  by  now  lost  all  clear  recollection  of  Fcmhurst 
and  the  |i,'rey  Schonl  House  studies,  yet  his  name  is  re- 
membered there  to-day,  probably  with  far  greater  venera- 
tion and  respect  than  was  ever  paid  to  him  during  the  days 
of  his  school  career. 

"  Let  lis  now  praise  famous  men, 
Men  of  little  showing, 
I"or  their  work  continueth. 
Deep  and  long  continueth, 
Wide  and  far  continueth,  far  beyond  their  knowing." 

And  so  Gordon's  scholastic  career  came  to  an  end.  He 
had  reached  the  "  far  border  town."  There  would  be  no 
need  to  fret  himself  about  form  orders  any  more.  "  Strong 
men  might  go  by  and  pass  o'er  him  "  ;  he  had  retired  from 
the  fray.  While  others  crammed  their  brains  with  obscure 
interpretations  of  .Eschylus,  he  lay  back  reading  English 
poetry  and  English  prose,  striving  to  get  a  clear  hold  of  the 
forces  that  went  to  produce  each  movement,  and  incident- 
ally doing  hi'.iself  far  more  good  than  he  would  have  done 
by  binding  himself  down  to  the  classical  regime,  which 
trained  boys  to  imitate,  and  not  to  strike  out  on  their  own. 
Gordon  had  already  acquired  enough  of  the  taste  and  sense 
of  f(trm  whicii  the  classics  alone  can  provide,  and  which  are 
essential  to  a  real  culture.  But  he  was  lucky  in  stopping 
soon  enough  to  prevent  himself  being  forced  into  a  grrnive, 
from  which  he  could  only  judge  new  movements  by  the 
Ciceronian  standards,  without  grasping  the  fact  that 
technique  and  form  are  merely  outward  coverings  of  genius, 
and  not  genius  in  themselves. 

To  the  other  delights  of  this  delightful  term  was  added 
the  sudden  and  imexpected  success  of  Gordon's  cricket. 
For  the  first  fortnight  Gordon  found  himself  plajdng  on 
House  and  Colts  games.  But  asj  he  ^gathered  runs  there 
with  ease,  he  was  sof)n  transplanted  to  the  First  Eleven 
nets,  which   he  thenceforward  only  left  for  a  brief  spell, 
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-^fter  an  attack  oi  chicken-pox.    For  a  member  of  the 
S  h.  olEleven  Ufe  has  nothing  better  to  offer  than  a  surnmer 
urrn     There  were  usually  two  matches  a  week.    The  team 
[Zd  ert  .  ff  work  at  ten  o'clock,  and  just  as  the  school 
t  ur  ns  out  in  break  they  would  stroll  leisurely-dowri 
.  tlfe  cricket  field.    Ever>'thing.  in  fact,  was  cam«i  ou 
li^urelv     A  wonderful  atmosphere  of  repose  hangs  oyer 
'; rictt  fiel.l  in  the  m.  .ming.  when  the  ^-ss^  st^  sparklmg 
with  dew.  and  there  is  silence  and  vast  emptiness  where 
u.uallv  is  the  sound  of  shouting  and  hunymg  fjt    There 
uns  the  long  luncheon  interval,  when  the  members  ol  tne 
EuUn  would  wander  round  the  field  am.  m  arm  or  Kmnge 
on    he  seats  lazy  and  contented.     Gordon  l-ved  ^o^"^ 
the  pavilion   balcony  watching  the  white  f^J^^  ^^^g^ 
ac  os^  between  the  overs,  the  red  ball  ^«","^«^e  along  the 
L'rass    the  wicket-keeper  whip  off   the  bails,  the  umpire  s 
to  CO  up     The  wh^le  tableau  was  so  unreal,  so  idealistic. 
Then  fhe  Lool  would  come  down  after  lunch  wi  h  mgs 
and  cushions,  and  would  clamour  ^'"^side  the  tuck  ^^P 

fur  ices  and  ginger  beer.  9^'"-d*'"  "^^'^^^^^.^^^J^f  ^Xs 
his  present  existence  with  the  past  two  yeare  ^*  doubts 
uncertainties,    wild   excitements,   hurry,   bustle-never  a 

^^One'rirmost  perfect  days  was  the  Ha^ey  ma^ 
After  a  lone  ioumev.  at  the  ver>'  end  of  the  day  they  passed 
^  n  ugh  Sxford  and  Gordon  caught  one  fleeting  glimpse 
of  th.fse  wonderful  "dreaming  spires.'  nsmg  go  de^  m  the 
dvine  sun  As  the  team  walked  up  from  Aberford  to  the 
school.  Tester  who  had  at  last  got  into  the  side,  came  up 

and  took  Gordon's  arm.  , 

"  You  know,  when  I  saw  Oxford  lymg  ^^J^Jhere  so 
peaclfu^  and  calm.  I  thought  I  had  at  last  -ach^  t^^  ^J^ 
of  searching.    This  was  my  first  view  of  Oxf.>rd    by  pa^mg 

the  certificate  I  didn't  need  to  go  "P/;!^.Xi"^aU  fo^^^^^ 
God  I  am  going  up  there  next  term.  I  thmk  I  shaU  lorget 
Si  my  ow'mislivfngsin  ^  completely  P-ceful  an  atmo^^^ 
phere  I  can't  shake  off  the  Public  Schoo  »deas  jet . 
I  am  all  adrift ;  stUl.  I  think  it  wiU  be  all  right  there_ 
Gnnlon  wondered  indeed  how  anyone  could  fail  to  tmfl 
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all  th^ir  dreams  realised  in  so  secluded,  so  monastic  a 

The  next  two  days  were  supremely  happy.  Goidon. 
L.vclacc  and  Foster  were  put  into  the  same  house;  and 
they  spent  half  the  night  raRging  in  their  old  light-hearted 
fashion.  The  match  resembled  most  of  the  other  oer- 
formances  .,f  that  year's  Eleven.  The  whr.le  side  was  out 
for  eighty.  Gordun  hit  tw.,  f..urs  and  was  then  leg  before  • 
r^.velace,  with  lalK.rious  efforts  and  much  use  of  his  pads' 
made  twenty-three  and  five  leg  byes.  But  it  was  a  sorry' 
performance,  and  Hawley  put  up  ..ver  two  hundred 
t-emhurst  went  m  again  ;  and  that  day  Gorton  and 
Lf)velace  were  sent  in  first. 

It  was  an  amazing  performance.  Gonlon's  cricket  was 
m  honest  fact,  le  of  the  biggest  frauds  that  had  ever  been' 
inflicted  on  an  opposmg  side.  He  had  three  shots-a  cut 
a  slash  shot  past  cover,  and  a  drive  that  landed  the  baU 
anywhere  from  mid-wicket  to  over  short-slip.  Petmle  used 
to  say  that  he  tried  each  of  these  shots  in  rotation  That 
perhaps  was  hardly  fair  ;  but  he  invariably  cut  straight 
balls  and  hooked  good  length  balls  ..n  the  off  stump  to 

luck""wTr?^'^r  '^^'f  ''''"•"^'  ^*  ^"y  ^*^'  he  was  in 
In  ^  .K*T!I'  '^o'^"*'^  h^  ''^^*  the  Hawley  Idling 
all  round  the  field  Some  shots  went  along  the  gmund! 
moro^fell  just  out  of  reach  of  a  fielder.  It  was  invigoratmg 
but  hardly  classic  cricket.  Stil',  whatever  it  was  it  pn>- 
duced  seventy-tw<.  runs,  while  .  elace  had  scored  three. 
And  after  he  left  Lovelace  became  still  more  cautious  A 
man  from  Christy's  was  in  at  the  other  end.  who  had  been 

T.T'.l  **"  ^"^fP  "P  ^^  ^"^  ^"^  ^  hour.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  scored  exactly  two  runs  between  them  in  about 
half-an-hour.  That  two  was  from  a  drive  fmm  Lovelace 
past  cover.  »^«»v,c 

At  such  daring  Lovelace  became  much  elated. 
^^   Come  on.  I  say.  come  on.     Lots  of  runs  here.    Come 

The  Hawley  men  were  very  amused.  Lovelace  took 
nothing  senously.  It  was  as  well  that  "  the  Bull  "  was 
absent.     Once,  just  as  the  bowler  was  nisliing  up  to  bowl 
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L>velace  flung  out  his  hand  and  said  :  "  Stop !  Move  the 
screen,  please  ;  your  hand  is  just  behind  a  tree  !  " 

With  grea*.  difficulty  the  screens  were  moved. 

Once  he  patted  the  ball  a  little  way  down  the  pitch, 
and  shouted  to  the  batsman  at  the  other  end,  with  hand 
extended  :  "  Stay  !  " 

There  was  some  subdued  laughter. 

L)velace  turned  round  to  the  w^ickot-keeper  and  said  : 
"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  the  worst  member  f»f  this 
n>tten  side,  and  I  am  playing  for  my  place.  This  is  the 
way  to  keep  your  place  at  Femhurst." 

The  Anal  achievement  was  a  successful  appeal  against 
the  light. 

The  next  day  it  rained  in  torrents. 

"  Jolly  rotten  luck,"  said  Lovelace,  "  and  I  was  certain 
for  a  bat  for  making  my  fifty,  too." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Tester.  "  You  know,  they 
df-n't  play  to  a  finish  in  England.  You  are  thinking  of 
Australian  rules." 

Commemoration  came  and  went,  with  its  tea-pari.-es, 
parasols,  calf-bound  books,  sermons  and  cricket  match. 
The  term  drew  to  its  close. 

"  This  is  the  best  term  I  have  ever  had,"  said  Gordon. 
"  By  Jove,  we  have  had  some  good  days." 

Yet,  of  all  things,  that  which  remained  clearest  in  his 
mcmorv'  was  one  day  early  in  the  term,  when  he  and 
Lfwelace  were  recovering  from  chicken-pox.  The  schofd 
had  gone  for  a  field  day  to  Salisbury,  and  they  were 
left  behind  with  Archie  Fletcher,  who  had  been  ragging 
Jonks,  and  had  been  kept  back  for  punishment,  and  a 
quantity  of  small  fry.  No  work  was  done.  In  the  morning 
they  all  had  to  go  into  the  big  schoolroom  and  hear  Clare- 
mont  read  Lycidas  and  parts  of  Con  «. 

Claremont  really  read  remarkably  well,  and  Gordon,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  genial  tolerance  and  good  humour,  was 
able  to  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the  real  soul  of  the  pedant 
of  the  Lower  Fifth.  For,  shorn  of  his  trappings,  Claremont 
was  really  rather  "  a  dear  old  fellow."  Among  books  he 
had  found  the  lasting  friendship  and  onsnlation  that  among 
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his  cuUcaRUcs  he  had  «)Ught  for  in  vain.  And  as  he  read 
(omits,  in  many  ways  the  most  truly  poetical  poem  in 
the  lui^lish  lanKuaf,'r,  (><>rd(tn  realisftl  how  sensitively 
Claremont's  heart  was  wrought  upm  by  rver>'  breath  of 
beauty. 

The  aftenuM'n  they  had  to  themselves.  A  net  was  put 
up  on  the  field,  and  for  an  h<>ur  or  so  they  beat  about, 
regardless  of  science  and  footwork.  A  relaxation  was  a 
f,'tM>d  thing  now  and  again.  Then  they  wmt  bark  to  the 
studies,  and  in  the  absence  of  its  ow^ner  'aid  hold  of  the 
games  study.  They  had  the  nm  of  it  now  and,  with  an 
enormous  basket  of  strawberries  before  them,  playe<l  tunes 
on  the  gramophone  and  roared  the  chorus.  As  the  evening 
fell,  and  the  lights  began  to  wake,  Ciordon  and  Archie  stole 
down  to  the  fried  fish  shop,  strictly  out  of  bounds,  and 
returned  wiiu  an  unsavoury',  but  none  the  less  palatable, 
parcel  of  fried  fish  and  chips. 

It  was  a  glorious  day;  they  enjoyed  all  Femhurst's 
privileges  with  its  restrictions  removed,  and  when  the  notes 
of  Linui  of  Hofie  and  (7/ory  proclaime<l  that  the  corps  was 
marching  up  Cheap  Street,  they  considered  the  return  to 
realities  to  be  almost  an  intrusion  on  their  iscdated  peace. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  term  the  Colts  played  Uphill, 
and  Ciordon  was  still  young  enough  to  play  f<»r  them. 
"  The  Bull  "  went  with  them,  and  could  not  have  been 
kinder.  He  walked  round  the  ground  with  Crordon  in  the 
interval,  as  if  there  had  betn  never  any  cause  of  quarrel 
between  them  at  all.  They  talked  of  books  as  well  as 
cricket ;  and  though  "  the  Bull's  "  gods  were  not  Gordon's, 
there  was  real  sympathy  between  them  for  an  hour.  On 
the  way  back  in  the  train,  Gordon  wondered  whether,  after 
all,  he  had  not  been  right  at  the  beginnmg,  when  he  pro- 
mised to  curb  his  personality,  and  merge  it  into  "  the  Bull's." 
What  good  was  there  in  g()ing  his  own  way,  in  fighting  for 
what  he  thought  right  ?  BuUer  always  had  had  his  own 
way,  and  things  had  gone  on  all  right.  Why  should  he 
tr\'  and  alter  things  ?  Having  realised  "  the  Bull's " 
faults,  should  he  not  make  allowance  for  them,  seeing 
that  his  virtues  so  outnumbered  his  failings  ?    He  was 
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rrrtainly  intolerant  of  any  other  opinions  hut  his  own  ;  but 
th.n  s<.  was  Ferrers,  whom  Gonlon  worshipped  on  the  other 
side  id(.latr\-.  The  pity  was  that  Ferrers  was  intolerant 
of  the  things  he  hatetl.  while  BuUer  was  intolerant  of  the 
thiuRs  he  admired.  It  was  all  ver\'  difficult.  For  the 
iivnitnt  he  did  not  f»<l  ready  to  come  to  any  decision.  He 
was  t.H.  liappy  to  tP.uble  himself.  "  Sufficient  for  the  day 
w.r.'  the  (lay's  evil  things."  Let  the  future  reveal  itself. 
Ilf  wt>uld  s(>e  how  things  tume<l  out. 

The  concert  came,  with  its  VaUte  of  many  memories. 
The  schot.l  songs  were  howled  out ;    hands  crossed  and 
swung  in  AiUd  Lang  Svtie;    the  Carmen  nearly  brought 
the  roof  down.     Lying  back  in  bed.  Gonlon  saw  little  to 
regret  in  the  school  year  that  was  just  ending.    Considering 
Ik-  had  been  second  in  the  batting  averages,  he  thought 
they  might  have  given  him  his  "  Firsts  "  ;   but  it  did  not 
matter  ver\'  much.    There  was  heaps  of  time.     Three  years 
<if  fulfilment.     Half  his  schof>l  life  was  over.    The  threads 
nf  his  youth  had  been  unravelled  at  last  ;   and  in  the  com- 
ing year  they  would  be  woven  upon  the  wonderful  l(K)m  of 
youth,  with  its  bright  colours,  its  sunshine  and  its  laughter. 
As  the  spring  mom  flings  aside  its  winter  raiment,  sf)  he  had 
put  off  the  garb  of  his  wandering  adolescence.     He  was 
preparetl  for  whatever  might  come.     But  he  was  certain 
that  it  was  only  happiness  that  was  waiting  for  him.     Three 
years  of  success  in  which  would  be  minglefl  the  real  poetry 
of  existence.     He  would  not  write  hLs  poetr>-  on  paper; 
he  would  write  it.  as  Herod  had  written  it.  in  ever>-  actirm 
of  his  life.     His  innings  was  just  about  to  begin. 
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BOOK    IV.— THE    WEAVING 

"  Alba  Ligustra  cadunt;  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur," 

Vergil. 

"  Life  like  an  army  I  could  bear  advance. 
Halting  at  fewer,  fewer  intervals." 

Harold  Monro. 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    TWILIGHT   OF  THE   GODS 


It  is  good  '  »  dream;  but  "Man  pn)poscs  :  God  in  His 
time  dispo.  . ,"  and  Gordon's  dream  was  scattered  at 
its  dawn.  Hardly  a  week  later  a  great  nation  for:got 
its  greatness,  and  Europe  trembled  on  the  brink  of 
war.  During  those  days  of  awful  suspense,  when  it 
was  uncertain  whether  l-lngland  would  enter  into  the 
contest  or  not,  Gordon  could  hardly  keep  still  with 
nervous  excitement.  When  on  the  Sunday  before  Bank 
Holiday  J.  L.  Garvin  poured  out  his  warning  to  the 
Liberal  Government,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  they 
were  going  to  back  out. 

On  the  Tuesday  Gordon  went  to  the  Oval ;  Lovelace 
major  was  playing  against  Surrey.  In  the  Strand  he  ran 
into  Ferrers. 

"  Come  on,  sir,  I  am  just  off  to  the  Oval  to  see  Lovelace's 
brother  bat.  Great  fellow  !  Captain  of  the  HouiJe  my  first 
term." 

"  Right  you  are.    Come  on.    There's  a  bus  !  " 

For  hours,  or  what  seemed  like  hours,  two  painfully 
correct  professionals  pottered  about,  scoring  by  ones  and 
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twos.     G(jrdi)n  lunged  fur  them  to  get  uut.     A  catch  was 
missed  in  the  slips. 

"  vSurrey  are  the  worst  slip-ficlding  side  in  England," 
announced  Gordon  iiercely.  The  Oval  crowd,  always  so 
ferociously  partisan,  moved  round  him  uneasily. 

At  last  a  roar  went  up,  as  Hitch  knocked  the  leg  stump 
flying  out  of  the  ground.  Then  D>velace  came  in.  He 
looked  just  as  he  had  looked  on  the  green  Fernhurst  sward, 
only  perhaps  a  little  broader.  He  was  wearing  the  magenta 
and  black  of  the  School  House  scarf.  He  was  an  amateur 
(jf  the  K.  E.  Foster  type— wrist  shots  past  cover,  and  an 
honest  off-drive. 

A  change  came  over  the  play  at  once.     In  his  first  over 
he  hit  two  fours.     There  was  a  stir  n)und  the  ground.     His 
personality  was  as  strong  as  ever. 
A  boy  ran  on  the  field  with  a  telegram  for  him. 
"  I  bet  that  means  he  has  got  to  join  his  regiment," 
said  Gordon,  "and  it  also  means  we  are  going  to  fight." 

Lovelace  shovcxl  the  telegram  into  his  pocket,  and  went 
on  batting  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  just  as  if  he 
did  not  realise  that  this  was  his  last  innings  for  a  very  long 
time.     He  hit  all  round  the  wicket. 

At  last  a  brilliant  piece  of  stumping  sent  him  back  to 
the  pavilion  amid  a  roar  of  cheenng. 

"  My  word,  Mr  Ferrers,  there  goes  the  finest  man  Fern- 
hurst has  turned  out  since  I  have  been  there.  And,  my 
word,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  turn  out  another 
like  him.  There  will  be  nothing  to  see  now  he  has 
gone." 

They  wandered  out  into  the  Kennington  Road,  excited, 
feverish.  They  had  lunch  at  Gatti's,  went  into  Potash 
aiul  Perl  mutter,  and  came  out  after  the  first  act. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  German  Jews,"  said  Ferrers,  "  let's 
tr>'  the  Hippodn)me." 

It  was  an  expensive  day.  They  nishcd  from  one  thing 
to  another.  The  strain  was  intolerable.  After  supper 
they  went  to  the  West  End  Cinema,  and  there,  just  before 
closing-time,  a  him,  in  which  everjone  was  falling  into  a 
dirty  duck-pond    for  no  ostensible  reason,  was  suddenly 
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stopped,  and  there  appeared  acn)ss  the  screen  the  Haming 
notice : 

ENGLAND   HAS   DECLARED  WAR   ON 
GERMANY 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING  ! 


There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  cheer  ujjon 
cheer  convulsed  the  house.  The  band  struck  up  the 
National  Anthem.  The  sequel  to  the  tragedy  of  the  duck- 
pond  was  never  known. 

"  Glorious  !  Glorious !  "  said  Ferrers,  as  they  staggered 
out  into  the  cool  night  air.  "  A  war  is  just  what  we  want. 
It  will  wake  us  up  from  sleeping  ;  stir  us  into  ^.e  ;  inflame 
eur  literature.  There's  a  real  chance  now  of  sweeping 
away  the  old  outworn  traditions.  In  a  great  fire  they  will 
all  be  burnt.  Then  we  can  build  afresh.  I  wish  I  could 
go  and  light.  Damn  my  heart !  To  think  of  all  the  running 
it  stood  at  Oxford  ;  and  then  suddenly  to  give  way.  My 
doctor  always  tells  me  to  be  careful.  If  I  could  go,  by 
(iod,  I  would  have  my  shot  at  the  bloody  Germans ;  but 
still  I'll  do  something  at  Femhurst.  Stoics,  you  know; 
Army  class  English.  How  old  are  you  ?  Sixteen  !  We 
bliall  have  you  for  two  years  yet.  This  war  is  going  to 
save  England  and  everything  !    Glorious  !  " 

The  flaring  lights  of  Leicester  Square,  the  tawdry  brilliance 
of  Piccadilly  seemed  to  burst  into  one  volcano  of  red 
splendour ;  a  thousand  cannons  spitting  flame  ;  a  thousand 
eyes  bright  with  love  of  England.  In  a  state  of  sub- 
conscious delirium  the  swaying  Tube  swept  Gordon  home 
to  the  starlit  calm  of  Hampstead. 

Throughout  the  long  summer  holidays  this  feeling  of 
rejoicing  sustained  Gordon's  heart.  He  saw  an  age  rising 
out  of  these  purging  fires  that  would  rival  the  Elizabethan. 
He  saw  a  second  Marlowe  and  a  second  Webster.  His  soul 
was  aflame  with  hope.  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
Even  the  long  retreat  from  Mons,  with  its  bitter  list  of 
casualties,  failed  to  terrorise  him.    Half  the  holidavs  he 
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spent  in  Wychtown,  a  little  Somersetshire  village,  and  his 
enthusiasm  at  one  time  took  the  form  of  buying  bundles 
of  newspapers,  which  he  distributed  at  the  cottages,  so  as 
to  keep  evcr>'one  in  touch  with  the  state  of  affaire.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  going  round  discussing  the  war  with 
some  of  the  villagere  ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  pn)ject. 
He  began  with  an  aged  man  who  said  he  had  fought  at 
Dettingen. 

"  Well,  Mr  Cavendish,  and  what  do  you  think  of  the  war 
this  morning." 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  things  beant  what  they  were  in  my 
young  days.  At  Dettingen,  now,  we  did  thmgs  a  bit  different- 
like.  But  these  'ere  Germans,  now,  they  be  getting  on 
right  well.     Be  they  for  us  ?  " 

After  this  Gordon  decided  that  the  natural  simplicity 
of  the  ycjkcl  was  proof  against  anything  he  might  have  to 
say.     He  pitied  electioneering  agents. 

A  week  before  the  beginning  of  term  he  received  two 
letters.  The  first  was  from  Lovelace,  who  had  just  got  a 
nomination  to  Sandhurst,  and  would  not  return  to  school 
next  term.  The  other  was  from  Hunter,  saying  that  he 
had  got  a  commission  in  the  Dorsets. 

"  Well.  Caritihcrs,  old  fellow:'  he  added,  '•  ihis  meam  that 
yon  Will  be  captain  of  the  House.  I  had  greatly  looked 
forward  to  being  captain  myself,  and  liad  thought  out  a  good 
many  iu~iv  ideas.  But  of  cou.se  all  that  has  got  to  go  now. 
and  I  don't  itUend  io  try  and  pass  off  my  theories  on  you  ; 
you" II  probably  have  many  more  than  I  had,  and  a  good  deal 
better  ones.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  the  very  best  of  luck 
to  you  aiul  to  the  House.  1  have  no  doubt  you'll  do  jolly  well. 
Good  luck." 


Gordon  sat  silent  f(»r  a  long  while.  Sorrow  at  losing 
Lovelace  strove  with  the  wild  joy  of  reaching  his  heart's 
desire  so  soon.  Finally  all  other  emot:ons  were  lost  in 
the  overfl»>wing  sense  of  relief  that  his  days  of  waiting  for 
achievement  were  over.  He  had  found  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  enjoy  the  laurels 
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hr  had  won.    He  saw  the  future  stictcliing  out  before  him. 
Hv  saw  two  glorious  years  of  leadership,  in  wliich  he  would 
carry  the  House  on  to  its  rightful  position  of  undisputed 
pre-eminence.     He  had  the  strength,  and  he  had  the  power. 
He  had,  thanks  to   the  influence  of  Tester  and  Ferrers, 
broken  off  the  old  shackle*,  the  eternal  prospect  of  impend- 
ing rows.    He  was  safe,  secure.    Not  for  a  moment  did  he 
doubt.     He  imaguied  his  last  term  crowning  aU  others; 
tli<>  battmg  cup  his  own  ;    the  senior  cricket  the  House's ; 
all  the  football  cups  shimmering  on  the  shelf ;    he  himself 
supreme,    the    figure-head.     Then    he    would    pass    rose- 
garlanded  out  of  the  lighted  halls,  his  ears  half-deafened 
with  applause,  and  take  his  place  among  the  defenders  of 
lu.^  country.    Afterwards,  it  did  not  matter.     He  might 
be  shot,  he  might  come  thn>ugh ;  but  whatever  happened 
nothing  would  be  able  to  shatter  the  splendid  memory  uf 
the  two  yeare  of  triumph,  the  years  that  were  now  lying 
at  his  feet !    The  war  had  awakened  England  from  her 
Amiber  of  a  hundred  years  ;  the  old  tattered  clothes  had 
fallen  off  her  ;  she  was  now  a  queen  in  a  rainbow  garment. 
And  Gordon,  from  the  depth  of  his  heart,  poured  forth  his 
thanksgivmg  to  v/hatever  gods  might  be.  that  the  great 
hour  had  come  whUe  he  was  in  the  flush  of  youth,  when  he 
could  himself  drink  the  cup  of  glorj-  to  its  dregs. 

In  this  state  of  enthusiasm  Gordon  returned  to  Femhurst. 

At  Waterloo  everyone  was  talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice! 

"  Is  it  true  Akerman  has  left  ?  " 

I'  Yes  ;  got  a  commission  in  the  Middlesex." 

'•  Good  Lord  !   that'll  mean  Gregory  captain." 

"  Hunter  has  left,  too,  I  hear." 

"  Has  he  ?  " 

"  Caruthers  will  be  captain  of  the  House,  then." 

Broken  sentences  were  wafted  like  strange  music  to 
Gordon's  ears.  He  felt  that  the  eyes  of  those  who  once 
had  been  his  equals  looked  at  him  with  a  sf)rt  of  Oriental 
admiration,  in  which  there  lurked  traces  of  fear. 

He  found  himself  addressed  with  more  respect.  One 
or  two  people  came  up  to  congratulate  him.  The  green 
flag  waved.    The  train  moved  majesticaiiy  westwanJ.  and 
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his  reign  had  begun.  He  did  not  feel  the  slightest  tremor 
of  nervousness.  He  remembered  Hunter  saying  at  the 
end  of  last  term  that  it  was  rather  ticklish  work  being 
captain  of  the  House.  Was  it  ?  To  Gordon  it  seemed 
no  more  than  the  inevitable  entrance  into  a  kingdom 
which  was  his  by  right  of  conquest. 

The  Eversham  n^ad  swept  in  its  broad  curve  up  to  the 
Abbey,  bhck  with  countless  moving  figures.  Gordon 
slowly  waked  up  to  the  House.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
School  House  prefects  to  enter  by  a  small  gate  near  the 
masters'  common  room.  Haughtily  he  rang  the  beU. 
A  wizened  old  lady  opened  the  dot^r,  bowing  with  a  "  Hope 
you  had  a  good  holiday,  sir."  It  was  the  first  sensation 
of  power. 

Kound  the  notice-board  in  the  changing-room  a  huge 
crowd  had  collected ;  Gordon  just  murmured  '*  Thank  you," 
and  two  or  three  Eton  collars  moved  aside  to  give  him 
room.  What  a  change  !  All  the  giants  of  the  former 
generation  had  gone.  Betteridge  had,  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Chief,  come  back  for  one  term.  But  he 
alone  remained.  Gordon  was  fifth  in  the  House  ;  and, 
good  Lord,  that  amazing  ass  Rudd  was  a  prefect,  and 
second  in  the  House  !  He  and  Gordon  had  a  double 
dormitory  on  the  lower  landing.  The  number  of  boys  in 
the  House  had  sunk  to  sLxty-two,  rather  a  desolating  thought 
for  House  matches. 

The  Chief  was  not  in  his  study.  Gordon  dropped  a 
health  certificate  on  his  table,  and  gave  instructions  to  one 
Morgan,  a  round-faced,  ruddy  youth,  to  shove  his  bag  into 
his  dormitor>'.  Then  he  wandered  over  to  the  games  study. 
And  so  this  study  was  going  to  be  his !  He  had  often  sat 
there  with  Carter ;  but  he  had  always  felt  himself  rather 
an  excrescence,  rather  out  of  it.  But  now  it  was  his.  He 
pictured  the  evenings  after  a  hard  game  of  football,  sitting 
in  front  of  the  fire  ;  the  long  mornings  when  he  was  supposed 
to  be  preparing  historj'  for  Finnemore,  spent  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  luxurious  calm.  There  was  nothing  so  conducive 
to  a  well-balanced  mind  as  artistic  surroundings.  He  saw 
how  he  would  furnish  the  room.    In  the  broad  window  he 
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would  hang  two  bookshelves  for  his  smaller  books.  On 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  there  was  also  n)om  for  a  book- 
shelf. Then,  standing  against  the  wooden  partition  that 
jutted  out  uito  the  room  would  be  his  large  oak  bookcase 
for  the  heavy  volumes.  Of  course  he  would  repaper  the 
room,  and  a  new  caipet  was  a  necessity.  He  went  over  to 
the  porter's  lodge  to  give  his  instructions. 

Ho  had  aheady  decided  to  ask  Foster  to  share  the  study 
with  him.  Foster  would  be  captain  of  cricket  next  summer. 
They  would  get  on  well  together.  Foster  never  quarrelled 
with  anyone;  and  it  wouW  be  a  suitable  combination. 
He  met  Foster  by  the  eight-ten  train  from  Exeter,  and 
uiformed  him  of  the  fact.    He  seemed  quite  pleased. 

W  hen  prayers  came,  and  Gordon  stood  under  the  mantel- 
piece behind  the  arm-chair  where  the  captain  of  the  House 
sat,  and  looked  down  at  the  row  of  new  boys  at  the  day- 
room  table,  it  seemed  incredible  to  him  that  he  had  ever 
been  like  that.  And  yet  it  was  only  three  years  ago  since 
he  had  sat  there,  dazed  and  frightened.  He  had  learnt  a 
good  deal  smce  then,  had  done  a  good  many  things  he 
would  wish  undone,  but  he  had  reached  his  goal  at  last 
And  It  IS  the  result  that  counts. 

Prayers  were  ended.  Gordon  sat  back,  his  hands  resting 
on  the  arms  of  his  big  oak  chair.  The  Chief  came  n>und. 
shakmg  hands. 

"  Caruthers.  Foster  and  Davenport,  you  might  come  and 
bpeak  to  me  for  a  moment  after  you  have  finished  your 
supper."  ■' 

That  was  not  long.  No  one  had  ever  been  known  to 
touch  any  of  the  first-night  soup ;  Gordon  had  often 
wondered  what  happened  to  it.  There  was  so  much  of  it. 
and  all  wasted. 

The  Chief  greeted  them  with  his  invariable  fluttering 

]^  I  suppose  you  know  what  I  want  you  for.  don't  you  ?  " 
I  think  I  can  guess,  sir."  said  Foster. 

"Well,  you  see.  owing  to  the  war.  Kitchener  had  to  call 
up  his  reserves,  so  I  have  had  to  caU  up  mine.  Neither  of 
you  three  would.  I  think,  in  the  oidinaxy  course  of  events 
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Ilave  become  prefects  tliis  term.  But  as  it  is,  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  do  quite  well ;  and  remember  that  being  a 
prefect  does  not  merely  consist  in  the  privilege  of  being 
late  for  breakfast.  Some  of  you,  wlu)  may  very  likely  have 
views  of  your  own  on  certain  subjects,  must  try  and  make 
them  conform  with  mine.  You  see,  we  must  all  try  to 
work  together,  and  1  am  alwajs  read}'  to  give  any  of  you 
advice  if  I  am  able  to,  and  of  course " 

At  this  moment  there  came  tne  discordant  sounds  that 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the  last  train  from  town.  G«»rdon 
could  imagine  some  wretthtd  new  bi>j-  huddled  underneath 
the  stairs,  ignorant  and  timid. 

Kudd  burst  in  with  a  health  certihcate  and  outside  came 
the  babble  of  voices.  "  I  must  go  and  see  Chief  .  .  . 
Health  certificate  .  .  .  Confirmation  classes  .  .  .  Going  to 
specialise  in  stuiks." 

It  was  clear  that  the  Chief  was  to  have  a  hard  time  for 
the  next  twenty  minutes  interviewing  all  these  candidates 
for  a  satisfacton,'  division  of  labour. 

"  Well,  I  think  that  is  all  just  now,  thank  you,  Caruthers." 

He  gave  them  a  nod  of  dismissal.  They  filed  out  into 
the  passiige,  black  with  its  crowd  of  clamouring  applicants. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day,  however,  that  Gordon 
fully  realised  the  change  that  had  come  over  Femhurst. 
Nearly  all  the  bloods  had  left.  Gregory'  was  still  there, 
but  he  had  sent  his  papers  in,  and  expected  to  be  gazetted 
in  a  week  or  so,  and  of  the  Fifteen  of  the  year  before  he  was 
the  only  remaining  colour.  Two  members  of  the  Second 
Fifteen  remained  :  one  because  he  was  only  seventeen,  the 
other,  Akerman's  younger  brother,  becai  se  he  was  going 
to  be  a  medical  student  and  was  not  allowed  to  take  a 
commission  by  the  War  Office. 

The  staff  also  had  undergone  several  clianges.  Ferrers 
was  practically  the  only  n-ii^tcr  under  thirty.  The  rest 
had  all  taken  commissions,  euid  their  places  were  filled  by 
greybeards  and  bald-heads,  long  since  past  their  prime.  It 
was  a  case  of  extreme  youth  face  to  face  with  extreme 
age. 

"The. J  will  be  some  fun  this  term,'"  prophesied  Archie 
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Fletcher,  for  whom  the  immediate  future  stretched  out  into 

a  Ions  series  of  colossal  "  rags." 

Ko^ors  was  imperially  hims(>lf.  The  Corps  was,  of  course, 
to  lie  allowed  considerably  more  time  this  term.  There 
were  two  parades  a  week,  one  a  company  drill  on  Friday, 
tlie  other  a  field  day  on  \Ve<lnesday.  Besides  this,  hetwcon 
twelve-thirty  and  lunch  there  would  he  section  and  plattion 
drill  ever\' other  day.  Ropers  imaginefl  that  O.T.C.  work 
would  shortly  become  more  important  and  more  popular 
tlian  football  ;  he  saw  himself  takinp  the  position  f.nce  held 
by  I^uller.  On  the  strength  of  this  alluring  prospect  he 
Iiought  a  new  uniform. 

For  the  first  few  days  life  was  admirably  disc  irganised.  The 
time-table  worked  out  all  wrong.  GregorN'  got  gazetted  ; 
and  Akerman,  on  becoming  captain,  forgot  the  numbers 
of  the  football  grr)unds.  thus  causing  endless  and 
liilarious  confusion.  No  one  quite  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing. Rut  ever>'one  was  entirely  happy,  ver\'  e.vcited,  and 
vaguely  garrulous  about  "  my  cousin  at  the  front,"  and 
"  how  the  war  has  changed  things." 

Gordon  found  that  his  new  position  brought  with  it 
certain  other  honours.  In  the  Corps,  for  instance,  where 
for  three  years  he  had  so  tempered  slackness  with  insolence 
as  to  make  him  the  worst  private  in  the  company,  he 
stiddenly  found  himself  a  lance-corporal,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  section.  He  was  elected  to  the  Dolts  Literary 
Siriety,  under  the  placid  autocracy  of  Claremont,  who 
called  them  his  "  stolidi."  But  nothing  showed  more 
cleariy  the  change  wrought  by  the  war  than  the  fact  that 
Gordon  was  nominated  to  the  Games  0>mmittee,  before 
which  augiist  body  hardly  six  months  ago  he  had  cut  a 
singularly  inglorious  figure.     It  was  a  strange  irony. 

In  the  School  House  every  prefect  was  allowed  four  fags, 
sn  as  Foster  and  Gordon  were  both  prefects,  the  games 
studv  had  a  goodly  crowd  of  menials.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  simple,  insignificant,  Eton-collared  mortals, 
wlio  flitted  round  the  room  after  breakfast  with  dusters, 
and  at  various  other  times  of  the  day  came  in  to  see  after 
the  fire.     Gordon  took  little  notice  of  them.     He  scarcely 
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knew  their  names.  Foster  had  made  out  a  list  of  the  days 
on  which  each  fag  was  on  duty  ;  one,  Hare,  was  put  in 
chargo,  and  when  anythinf,'  wont  wrong,  Hare  was  con- 
sidered rosptnslMe  and  l)catcn.  After  two  such  castiga- 
tions  the  excellence  of  the  fapging  was  maintained  at  an 
unusually  high  standard.  If  (K>rdon  wanted  anything  he 
went  tf>  the  top  «tf  the  stairs  and  bawled  out  "  Redman." 
He  did  nr»t  knr>w  or  care  who  Redman  fagged  for:  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  fagged  for  Davenport ;  but  Gordon  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  him,  and  thought  it  was  as  well  to  keep 
him  in  order.  It  was  all  very  unfair  ;  but  as  Mr  Lunn  has 
said  :   "  There  is  no  trade  union  of  fags." 

The  first  month  of  the  term  passed  by  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment. Corps  work,  which  had  once  been  so  dull,  became  of 
the  intensest  interest  :  the  field  days  by  Babylon  Hill 
provided  real  excitement,  in  spite  of  the  prolixity  of  Rogers's 
subsequent  summar\'  of  the  day's  work.  There  were  going 
to  be  ver\'  few  football  matches;  but  "uppers"  were 
played  with  all  the  old  keenness,  and  there  was  keen  com- 
petition for  the  last  few  places  in  the  scrum.  A  series  of 
Junior  House  matches  alsf)  produced  some  excellent  games. 
Ferrers  wrote  a  long  article  to  The  Country  on  "The  Public 
Schools  and  the  War,"  which  bubbled  over  with  enthusiasm. 

Gordon  found  authority  a  pleasant  thing.  There  were, 
of  course,  bound  to  be  little  worries,  but  they  were  very 
transient.  The  new  boys  caused  him  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble.  They  never  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  to  see 
if  they  were  posted  for  House  games.  The  result  was  that 
as  often  as  not  the  House  found  itself  playing  with  only 
six  forwards.  Gordon  made  a  speech  to  the  House  on  the 
subject.  The  very  next  day  Golding,  a  most  wretched- 
looking  specimen,  failed  to  turn  up  on  a  House  game. 

Gordon  gave  him  a  lecture  on  the  insignificance  of  the 
new  boy  and  the  importance  of  games. 

"This  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on,"  he  said,  using  the 
formula  that  ever>'  prefect  has  used  since  the  day  prefects 
were  first  made.  "  If  it  did,  we  might  find  everyone  cutting 
House  games  and  going  off  to  pick-ups  !  What  would 
happen  then  ?  " 
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Golding  was  far  too  friglitened  to  have  any  views  on  the 
subject. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  beat  you." 

Gordon  led  the  way  to  the  empty  ^ace  by  the  cloisters 
where  roll  was  called. 

"  Bend  over  there  !  " 

Golding  showed  a  natural  reluctance  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort. 

"  No.  right  down  ;  and  lift  up  your  coat." 

Gonlon  gave  him  a  fairly  hard  stroke.  Golding  squealed 
"Oh !  "  and  rose,  holdi  .g  his  trousers,  and  looking  round 
fretfully.  Gordon's  heart  melted.  After  all.  thb  was  a 
new  kid,  and  a  pretty  poor  specimen  at  that. 

The  next  sho*  was  very  gentle. 

The  sequel  reached  Gordon  three  days  later.  Golding 
had  gone  back  ujwn  to  the  day-room.  Rudd  was  taking 
hall,  which  was,  of  course,  an  excuse  for  everyone  to  talk. 

"  How  many  ?  "  asked  several  voices.     "  Did  he  hurt  ?  " 

"  Oh,  only  one  and  a  half,"  announced  Gf)lding,  puffed 
out  with  pride.  "  First  hardly  hurt  me  at  all,  and  the 
second  one  was  quite  a  misfire." 

This  was  rather  a  surprise  to  those  who  remembered 
Gordon's  driving  power.  Golding  was  thought  rathe:  a 
"  lad  "  after  aU. 

Gordon,  however,  soon  dispelled  this  illusion.  A  week 
later  he  went  down  to  the  House  game  in  which  d  >lding 
was  playing  and  cursed  him  roundly  all  the  afternoon  with 
perfect  justice.  After  tea  he  gave  him  six  for  slacking : 
and  all  delusions  about  Golding's  bravery  were  immediately 
dispelled. 

"  Damned  little  tick,"  said  Gordon.  "  He  made  such  a 
fuss  that  I  let  him  off  lightly,  and  then  he  goes  down  to  the 
day-room  and  makes  out  I  am  a  wreck.  Collins,  I  chai-ge 
thee,  put  away  compassion  !  It  does  not  pay  with  these 
degenerates." 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  the  artist  than 
w^hing  a  thing  grow  under  one's  hand.  And  Gordon, 
who  had  the  ambition  of  the  artist  in  embryo,  was  thoroughly 
engrossed  in  the  training  of  his  House  sides.     A-K  Junior 
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was  certainly  a  most  pmmising  sirle ;  it  beat  flaremont's 
I>\'  twenty  points,  and  Rnjrors's  J)V  f>vcr  fifty.  Thrro  was 
of  r..nrs<\  no  cup  for  those  matches.  All  the  real  Housi^ 
match«>s  were  in  the  Easter  term,  but  still  fjreat  interest  was 
taken  in  them.  Buller's,  Christy's  and  the  Sch.K)l  House 
A-K  Wire  (.bvic.usly  the  Ixst ;  and  some  exciting  eames 
were  expected. 

Morgan  captained  the  side,  and  was  easily  the  best  man 
in  it.  but  among  the  lesser  lights  there  was  "a  great  display 
of  energy,  much  of  it  misplaced.     The  worst  offender  was 
Bray.    To  watch  him  play  was  to  witness  a  gladiatorial 
display  of  fright  fulness.     His  fists  flew  al)out  like  a  flail 
his  logs  were  everywhere.     On  the  whole  he  did  more 
damage  to  his  own  side  than  to  his  opponents.    And  the 
amount  of  energ>-  he  wasted  every  game  in  hacking  the 
bodies  of  any  who  got  in  his  way  must  have  been  very 
exhausting.    Gordon  had  to  speak  to  him  almost  severely 
once  or  twice. 

In  the  game  against  Rogers's,  Bray  nearly  got  sent  off 
the  field.  There  had  been  a  tight  scrum  which  had  more 
or  less  collapsed.  The  whistle  blew.  Jenks  had  been 
persuaded  to  referee. 

"  Now  then,  form  up  properly  there." 

When  the  two  scrums  assorted  themselves.  Bray  was 
discovered  about  five  yards  from  the  ball,  sitting  on  the 
head  of  a  wretched,  fat,  unwashed  product  of  Rogers's 
punching  him  violently  and  ejaculating  after  each  punch : 

"  Damn  you  !   Damn  you  !   Damn  you  !  " 

Jenks  looked  ver\'  fierce. 

"  Now  then,  you  stupid  fellows.     If  you  go  on  like  that 
I  shall  have  to  report  you  to  the  Headmaster,  and  you  know 
what  that  -Arill  mean." 

Bray  looked  a  little  frightened,  and  for  the  future  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  football  and  not  the  footballers,  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  the  side. 

But  Gordon  began  to  find  that  the  more  his  interest 
increased  in  House  games,  the  less  interest  he  took  in  uppers 
and  Fifteen  puntabouts.  He  was  always  wanting  to  go 
and  see  how  his  House  was  getting  nn.    As  5o,on  as  the  first 
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keenness  wore  of!  he  found  the  interminable  "uppere." 
N)tally  unrelieved  by  the  excitement  of  matrhes,  amazingly 
(lull.  Indeed,  the  whole  school  side  was  h^inning  to  grow 
wear\'.  Every  Monday  and  Thursday  there  was  a  punt- 
about.  Every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  there  was  the  same 
pamc— First  Fifteen  v.  Second  Fifteen— with  one  or  two 
masters,  such  as  Christy,  who  were  no  longer  as  young 
as  thrv  had  been.  The  result  was  invariably  the  same ; 
tho  First  Fifteen  won  by  forty  points,  and  were  cursed 
l»y  "  the  Bull  "  for  not  winning  by  sixty.  No  one  could 
possibly  enjoy  such  monotony.  Every  week  the  business 
Ixvamo  more  unpopular. 

"  The  Bull  "  stamped  up  and  down  with  a  whistle  in  his 

liand. 

"  I  never  saw  such  slackness.  What  good  do  you  imagine 
you  men  will  be  in  the  trenches,  if  you  can't  last  out  a 
short  game  of  rugger  like  this?  I  don't  know  what  the 
school  is  coming  too  !  " 

The  side,  which  had  never  been  good,  got  worse  daily. 
As  a  captain,  the  younger  Akerman  was  an  absolute 
nonentity.  BuUer  was  captain  of  the  side  in  everything 
I>nt  name. 

"  Yr)u  know,  Foster,"  said  Gordon  one  Saturday  evening 
after  a  more  than  usually  dreary  performance,  "these 
uppers  are  getting  about  the  ruddy  limit." 

"  Have  >ou  taken  all  this  time  to  find  that  out  ?  " 
pn.wled  Foster.  "I  used  to  like  footer  once.  Last  year 
we  had  a  good  time  on  those  Colts  games.  Of  course  the 
"1(1  buffalo  lost  his  hair  a  good  deal,  but  the  games  were 
level  at  any  rate.  I  can  see  no  sort  of  fun  in  winning 
fver\'  time  by  forty  points.  Why  can't  we  have  pick-up 
games,  s*)  as  to  get  level  sides." 

"  I  suppose  '  the  Bull '  wants  to  get  the  side  working 

together."  ^ 

"  Perhaps  he  does  ;  but  why,  if  there  are  going  to  be  no 
matches  till  half-way  through  November?  The  Uphill 
match  is  four  weeks  off,  and  till  then  we  have  to  continue 
this  silly  farce  twice  a  week.  And.  after  aU,  it  does  not 
toach  us  tlefence  in  the  least.    Our  three-quarter  men  have 
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not  to  do  any  collaring.    If  we  ran  up  against  a  side  that 
is  any  use  at  attack,  we  shall  be  hopelessly  dished." 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  dished  anyhow.  And  I  am  damned 
if  I  care  much.  Buller  has  knocked  all  the  keenness  out 
of  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  side  say  the  same  thing.  Do 
you  know,  I  actually  look  forward  to  Corps  pa:ade  day." 

*'  The  same  with  mc.    I  am  fed  to  death  with  footer." 

"Still  we  are  having  a  jollv  good  time  off  the  field, 
after  all." 

"Are  we?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;   we  are  prefects  ;   we  haven't  got  to  do  any 
work,  and  it's  awfully  interesting  coaching  the  kids." 

Foster  looked  dubiously  at  him.  He  was  coaching 
no  sides  and  the  term  was  ifor  him  particularly  rotten.  He 
also  had  to  do  some  work  for  his  Sandhurst  exam,  next 
term. 

But  Gordon's  crown  was  as  yet  too  fresh  to  feel  the 
tarnishing  damp  of  disappointment. 

Another  new  interest  was  provided  by  Betteridge's 
invitation  to  help  him  in  the  editing  of  the  school  magazine. 
Amateur  journalism  is  an  excellent  amusement  for  the 
young.  After  tea  Gordon  and  Betteridge  would  sit  schem- 
ing out  the  contents  of  the  next  number.  Nearly  every 
day  brought  something.  Usually  some  contemporary 
school  magazine  :  occasionally  a  contribution  would  arrive. 
Gordon  would  open  the  envelope. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  Betteridge  would  say. 

"  Oh,  some  rot  by  Rogers  about  O.T.C.  instruction." 

"  Heavens  !  that'll  mean  sending  up  to  town  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  capital  T's.     Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  an  article  bv  Burgess  on  '  The  Higher  ^Esthetics.'  " 

"  What  is  it  like  ?  " 

"  Same  as  usual.  A  lot  of  platitudes  masquerading  as 
epigrams." 

"Shove  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket.  We  must  keep 
down  the  BuUer's  upstarts." 

Betteridge  had  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  "  the  swine 
across  the  road."  And  besides,  the  object  of  the  magazine 
under  his  management  was  to  reflect  School  House  thought 
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as  far  as  pose  Sle.    There  were  only  a  few  things  that  the 
H(  )use  coul       'ep  to  itself.    The  magazine  was  one  of  them. 

October  t  by  with  its  red-gr)ld  leaves  and  amber 
sunlight.  1  ,■  mber  swept  in  bringing  a  pr<»cession  of  long 
evenings  and  f  ickering  lights.  The  first  boom  of  the  war 
fever  had  died  down  and  Femhnrst  lav  weak  and  exhausted. 
The  Fifteen  played  listlessly.  Upper  followed  Upper. 
Puntabout  followed  puntabout.  No  one  cared  who  was  in 
the  side.     Foster  was  left  out — and  thanked  heaven  ! 

"  I  am  about  sick  of  being  cursed  off  my  feet,  and  told 
I  shall  be  no  good  in  the  trenches  because  I  miss  my 
passes.     'The  Bull '  has  gone  war- mad." 

Gordon  had  to  keep  in  the  side  ;  it  would  not  do  for  the 
House  captain  to  get  a  reputatif)n  for  slackness.  His  play 
lacked  its  old  fire  and  dash,  but  was  still  good  enough  to 
earn  him  his  place.  He  knew  he  was  going  off  ;  that  he 
was  not  nearly  so  good  as  he  had  been  the  year  befor  ; 
the  thought  worried  him.  But  still  A-K  Junior  was  doing 
very  well. 

One  Saturday  evening  there  came  the  sound  of  thumping 
foot  down  the  passage,  someone  banged  himself  against  the 
door,  and  a  well-known  voice  was  shouting  : 

"  Hullo,  Caruthers,  my  lad  !  " 

Gordon  swung  round  to  find  Mansell,  with  out-stretched 
hand,  looking  magnificent  in  the  top-boots  and  spurs  of 
the  R.F.A. 

"  Come  in.  Sit  down.  By  Jove !  this  is  like  old  times. 
I  must  call  up  Archie  !  Archie  !  .  .  .  Here's  someone  to 
see  you." 

Mansell  was  just  the  same  as  he  had  been  a  year  ago, 
only  a  little  older,  a  little  stronger,  a  little  more  the  man 
of  the  world.  He  was  full  of  stories ;  how  his  men  had 
nearly  mutinied  because  they  thought  their  separation 
allowance  insufficient ;  how  he  had  chased  deserters  half 
across  England  ;  how  he  had  taken  the  pretty  waitress  at 
the  cafe  to  the  music  hall. 

"  It's  life,  that's  what  it  is  !  I  never  knew  what  life  was 
till  I  went  to  Bournemouth.  Oh,  my  God.  we  do  have  a 
time !    Damned  hard  work,  of  course,  but  we  do  have  a 
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time  in  the  evenings !  My  lord,  I  nearly  put  my  foot  in  it 
the  other  night.  I  saw  the  devil  of  a  smart  girl  walking 
down  the  street,  and  I  could  have  sworn  I  knew  her.  I 
went  up  and  said  :  '  Coming  for  a  stroll  ?  '  0  Lord, 
you  should  have  seen  her  turn  n)und.  I  thought  she  would 
fetch  a  policeman.  And  we  have  a  joUv  got^d  footer  side, 
too.  We  fairly  smashed  the  S.W.B.  last  week.  Oh,  it's 
grand.  But,  still,  I  suppose  you  arc  nf)t  having  a  bad  time 
hero.     It's  good  to  see  you  lads  again." 

On  the  next  day  Mansell  stood  an  enormous  tea  in  the 
games  study.     Everyone  of  any  importance  came  in.    The 
gramoplione  played,  songs  were  sung.     Neve/  was  there 
seen  so  much  food  before.     Mansell  seemed  like  a  Greek 
god  who  had  for  a  moment  descended  tt>  earth  to  reveal 
a  glimpse  of  what  Olympus  was  like. 
Ciordon  went  down  and  saw  him  off  by  the  five-forty- five. 
"  My  word  !     I  envy  you,  Mansell,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  I  shouldn't.     I  often  wish  I  was  back  again  in  the 
House,  you  know.    All  those  old  days  with  Claremont  and 
Tnmdie  and  the  footer,  and  all  that."    Oh,  we  had  a  darned 
fine  time.     Make  tho  most  of  it  while  you've  got  it." 

As  Gordon  walked  back  alone,  he  had  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  feeling  that  the  best  of  life  was  over,  that  the 
days  of  ragging,  of  footer,  of  Claremont.  of  Trundle  had 
gone  beyond  recall.  All  the  friends  of  his  first  term. 
Hunter,  Lovelace.  Mansell,  they  were  all  gone,  scattered  to 
the  winds.  He  alone  remained,  and  with  a  sudden  pain 
he  wondered  whether  he  had  not  outlived  his  day,  whether, 
like  Tithonus.  he  was  taking  more  than  he  had  been  meant 
to  take.  But  then ,  as  he  walked  through  the  small  gateway, 
and  majestically  wandered  up  the  Chief's  drive,  he  re- 
flected that,  even  if  his  splendour  was  a  lonely  one,  without 
the  laughter  and  comradeship  he  could  have  wished  for, 
yet  it  was  none  the  less  a  splendour.  He  must  hr)ld  on. 
As  Mansell  had  said,  he  must  make  the  liest  of  it  while  he 
had  it. 
A  small  boy  came  up  nervously. 

'•  Please,  Caruthers,  may  I  have  leave  off  games  for  a 
week  ?    I  have  just  had  a  bad  foot." 
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"  Did  Matron  say  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes." 

•  AU  right,  then." 

He  walked  up  the  stairs  to  his  study,  smiling  to  himself. 
\\  hat  had  he  been  fretting  himself  about  ?  He  had  his 
power.     He  had  the  things  he  had  wanted. 

"  Is  it  Hot  brave  to  bt  a  king  } 
Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king 
And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepdis  ?  " 

Marlowe  had  been  right,  Marl :>we  with  the  pagan  soul 
that  loved  material  things,  glitter  and  splendour,  crowns 
and  njses,  red  Ups  and  glcami:ig  arms. 

"  A  god  is  not  so  glorious  as  a  king  .  .  . 
To  ash  and  have,  command  and  be  obeyed." 


And  there  was  no  doubt  he  was  a  king, 
the  best  of  his  kingdom  wliile  he  held  it. 


He  must  make 
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But  the  same  atmiisphere  of  monotonous  depression  that 
overhung  football  sotai  began  to  affect  the  military-  side  of 
school  life  as  well.  At  first  there  had  been  so  much 
novelty.  The  substitution  of  platoon  drill  for  the  old 
company  routine,  the  fretiuent  held  days  all  led  to  keenness. 
But  even  the  most  energetic  get  weary  of  douig  exactly  the 
same  thing  three  times  a  week.  There  are  only  three 
different  formations  in  platoon  drill,  which  anjonc  could 
learn  in  half-an-hour ;  and  the  days  were  long  past  when 
Gt)rdon's  extraordinary-  commands  would  form  his  platoon 
into  an  imp)ssible  rabble  that  could  onl)-  be  extricated  by 
the  ungrammatical  but  effective  command  that  School 
House  section  commanders  had  used  from  the  hrst  day  of 
militarism  :    "  As  you  did  ought." 

TJiose  days  were  over.  No  mistakes.  For  thirty-five 
minutes  every  Monday-,  Wednesday  and  Friday  the  School 
House  platoon  would  move  round  the  courts  in  life'ess 
and  perfect  formation.  As  a  change  they  would  do  some 
musketry  exercises.  Occasionally  Morgan  dn)pped  his 
rifle  ;  i>therwise  the  same  air  of  inert  faultlessness  pervaded 
all  proceedings. 

And  after  a  while  the  School  began  to  suspect  that 
the  held  days  were  conductetl  mainly  to  satisfy  Rogers's 
niordinate  conceit.  His  house  had  always  the  advantage. 
The  limit  of  endurance  was  reached  one  day  early  in 
November,  when  Rogers  took  his  house  out  to  defend 
Babylon  Hill  against  the  rest  of  the  corps. 

The  attack  was  really  rather  brilliant.  Babylon  Hill 
overlooks  the  country  for  miles.  There  was  a  splendid 
field  of  fire.    It  was  a  boiling  hut  day.     Rogers's  men  lay 
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happily  on  the  hill  firing  ^asmodically  at  the  khaki  figures 
crawling  up  the  long  valley.  Their  position  was  almost 
impregnable. 

Early  iji  the  proceedings  Ferrers,  who  was  conducting 
the  attack,  realised  the  situation,  and  sent  Betteridge 
with  the  School  House  platoon  on  an  enormous  detour  to 
bring  in  a  ilank  attack.  If  successful  the  School  House 
platoon  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  defence, 
and  Rogers  would  never  notice  their  loss,  as  they  were  sent 
utf  at  a  moment  when  the  attack  was  crossing  some  dead 
ground. 

Forlorn  hopes  occasionally  come  off.  This  time,  by  a 
marvtllous  fluke,  at  the  ver>'  moment  when  the  attack 
surged  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Bet.  .ge's  exhausted 
platoon,  with  shouts  and  cheers,  burst  into  Rogers's  flank. 
ThtTf  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  defence  had  been 
utterly  cut  to  pieces. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Rogers  stood  looking  perplexed  at 
ihc  sea  of  enemies.  Then  with  customary  urbanity  he 
told  Fcrren,  to  form  up  his  men  and  sit  them  on  the  ground, 
while  he  should  give  his  impression  on  the  day's  work. 

•  I  think  the  attack  was  quite  satisfactory.  Of  course, 
it  stood  little  chance  against  the  well-organised  defence  for 
which  1  myself  was  in  a  way  responsible.  I  believe  most 
of  the  forces  would  have  been  destroyed  coming  up  the 
hill.    But  I  think  the  day  had  a  good  effect  on  the  morale 

of  the  troops.      Now  morale "      He  enlarged  on  the 

qualities  of  morale  and  discipline  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  concluded  with  the  following  courteous  reference  to  the 
Scho<jl  House  flanking  movement : — 

"  I  could  not  clearly  discern  wliat  those  persons  were 
doing  who  came  up  on  my  left.  They  would  have  been 
entirely  wiped  out.     I  thought  it  rather  silly  myself." 

A  contemptuous  titter  broke  from  the  Schorl  House 
platt)on,  in  which  amusement  and  annoyance  were  equally 
mixed. 

•'  \\'hat  is  the  good  of  trjing  at  all  ?  "  said  Gordon  at  tea 
that  night.  "There  were  we,  sweating  over  ploughed 
fields,  banging  through  fences,  racing  up  beastly  pathis,  and 
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then  that  mouthing  prelate  says  '  rather  silly  ' !  What's 
the  use  of  trying  ?  " 

"  There  is  none,"  said  Betteridgc.  "  I  am  going  to 
conduct  this  platoon  in  future  on  different  lines.  'Evil 
be  thou  my  good,'  as  the  lad  Milton  said.  We  will  be 
unorthodox,  origuial  and  rebellious." 

And  so  military  enthusiasm  went  tumbling  down,  to 
take  its  place  among  the  illusions  that  were  being  so  fast 
shattered  in  this  world  of  change. 

Corps  parade  and  uppers  became  equally  dull  and 
monotonous,  and  the  House  sought  for  a  way  of  mstilling 
hfe  into  their  dull  activities.  They  a>uld  not,  of  course,  play 
the  fot)l  with  football.  "  The  Bull  "  was  too  big  a  man. 
Although  he  did  not  know  it,  the  tlungs  he  had  given  his 
Ufe  to  were  falhng  in  ruins  about  his  head.  The  war  had 
taken  the  life  out  of  the  old  order,  and  the  school  was 
growing  tired  of  the  domination  of  games.  The  twilight 
of  the  gods  had  come.  Many  were  beginning  to  agree  with 
Ferrers,  who  was  shouting  for  a  breaking  of  the  old  bonds. 
"  The  Bull "  knew  nothing  of  this.  To  him  the  old  was 
still  the  good.  There  was  something  splendid  in  his  loyalty 
to  old  dreams.  He  trampled  among  his  broken  toys, 
king  of  his  nurser>'  to  the  last. 

Rogers,  on  the  contrary,  had  never  been  a  king,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  impossible  to  bring  his  rule  into  ridicule. 
A  few  days  later,  Gordon  and  Rudd  were  walking  up  Cheap 
Street,  when  in  a  boot-shop  they  saw  displayed  a  wondrous 
collection  t)f  coloured  silk  shoe-laces. 

"  Does  anyone  really  wear  those  things  ?  "  said  Gordon. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Rudd,  "  or  they  wouldn't  show 
them." 

"  They  are  certainly  most  amazmg." 

They  stood  looking  at  them  as  one  would  Icvk  at  a 
heathen  god.  Then  suddenly  Gordon  clutched  Rudd's 
sleeve. 

"  A  notion  !  My  word,  a  notion  !  Let's  buj-  some  pairs 
and  wear  them  at  platoon  drill  to-morrow." 

Gordon  was  about  to  burst  in  to  the  shop  when  Rudd 
detained  him. 
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"Steady,  man,  this  is  a  great  idea.  Let's  buy  enough 
for  the  whole  platoon.  It  will  be  a  gorgeous  sight  !  Let's 
fetch  Betteridge." 

Flinging  prefcctorial  dignity  to  the  winds,  they  rushed 
down  to  the  studies. 

"  Betteridge,  you've  got  to  let  us  draw  upon  the  House 
funds  for  a  good  cause." 

They  poured  out  the  idea.  Betteridge  was  wildly 
enthusiastic.  For  six  shillings  they  bought  forty  pairs  of 
coloured  laces. 

At  twelve-thirty  next  morning  a  huge  cnjwd  lined  up 
under  the  lindens  to  watch  the  Schoc.l  House  parade. 
Kumour  had  already  flown  round. 

It  was  a  noble  spectacle.  Each  section  wore  a  different 
coloured  shoe-lace.  Gordon's  wore  pale  blue,  Rudd's  pink, 
Foster's  green,  and  ColHns's  orange.  Ever}-one  was 
>lKdving  with  laughter.  Betteridge  formed  the  platoon 
up  in  line  facing  the  School  House  dormitories  ;  sooner 
or  later  Rogers  would  pass  by  on  his  way  from  the  common 
room.  At  last  he  was  sighted  turning  the  comer  of  the 
Chief's  drive.     Half  the  school  had  assembled  by  the  gates, 

••  Private  Morgan,"  shouted  Betteridge,  "  fall  out  and 
du  up  your  shoe-lace. 

"  Remainder— present  ARMS  !  " 

Rogers  was  far  too  self-satisfied  and  certain  of  his  own 
importance  to  see  that  the  demonstration  was  meant  for 
him.  But  the  school  saw  it.  and  so  did  certain  members 
of  the  staff,  who  made  evervthing  quite  clear  to  Rogers 
that  aftemo<»n.  Finally,  the  Chief  learnt  of  the  affair. 
Bttteridge  got  a  lecture  on  mihtary  discipline  and  on 
pafcctorial  dignity.  But  a  good  many  of  the  younger 
masters  thoroughly  enjoyetl  the  rag,  anil  the  story  of  the 
coloured  shoe-laces  is  still  recounted  in  common  nH>m,  when 
Kogirs  has  made  himst>lf  unusually  tedious  about  his  own 
virtues  and  his  cleveniess  in  scoring  off  his  enemies. 
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TiiL  Tonf<.rd  matcli  was  a  sad  travesty  of  Femhurst  foot- 
l»all.  Thr  school  lost  by  over  forty  points.  Gordon  got 
his  "  Seconds,"  in  company  with  nearly  the  entire  Fifteen. 
He  was  not  very  ilated.  these  things  had  lost  their  value. 
Still,  it  was  as  well  to  have  them. 

The  school  authorities  then  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  e.xpense  of  travelling  was  too  great  during  war-time. 
The  Dulbriilge  match  was  scratched. 

The  Fifteen  coiitiimed  to  play  uppers.  There  was 
nothing  to  train  for.  There  was  no  chance  of  there  being 
any  matches,  but  the  same  routine  went  on.  The  junior 
house  matches  were  nearh'  over.  A-K  and  Buller's  were 
in  the  final.  There  was  every  prospect  of  an  excitmg  game. 
The  School  House  side  went  into  training.  Gordon  talked 
about  nothing  else  in  the  hall.  He  spent  whole  evenings 
sitting  with  the  cheery,  imperturbable  Morgan  devising 
schemes.     Everyone  wanted  to  see  Buller's  routed. 

And  then  the  day  came.  On  a  bright  November  after- 
noon, with  a  sharp  wind  blowing,  a  dr%  ing  ground  and  ideal 
conditions,  the  House  were  beaten  by  thirty-seven  points 
to  nil.  It  was  a  lamentable  pcrfitrmance.  There  was  no 
fire  or  dash  in  the  >i<lc.  Morgan  made  heroic  but  vain 
attempts  to  instil  some  Hash  of  life  into  them.  The  collar- 
ing was  pitial)le.     No  one  fell  on  th*-  ball. 

That  evening  (it  rdon  had  the  whole  side  up  into  his 
study  and  curst  d  thcni. 

"this  house  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  playing 
the  hardest  football  in  the  school.  \\  f  l>ave  leen  beaten 
a  good  many  tunes,  sometimes  l>yover  fifty  points,  but  we 
have  always  played  hard  for  the  Thirds,    tw' ■  >ears  ago 
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we  put  up  a  magniliceiit  lig „..  ,_ „  ^.„^  „„^ 

was  absurdly  weak  on  paper.  Last  >  tar  we  won  the  Thirds, 
and  nearly  won  the  Two  Cock.  You  people  to-day,  with 
an  excellent  side  on  paper,  Hung  uway  the  game  by  slack, 
pttten  football.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  House.  If  that 
is  the  stirt  of  way  the  House  is  going  to  play  in  the  future, 
we  shall  never  win  another  match.  It  was  simply  awful, 
.iiid  I  hope  you  are  damned  well  ashamed  of  jcurselves." 

All  the  things  Gordon  had  cared  for  seemed  upon  the 
ra/..r-edge  of  destruction.  Tliis  first  failure  was  «>minous. 
I'nr  tiiree  years  he  had  worked  t<i  one  end.  It  had  been  his 
ptipetual  dream  to  lead  the  House  to  victory.  Others 
had  led  her  some  of  the  wa>-.  Now  apparent!)  he  was 
powerless  to  do  anything.  And  yet  he  remembered  "the 
Hull  ■■  telling  him  he  had  hilluence  and  ptisonahty.  What 
use  were  tliey  if  they  could  not  win  matches  ?  And  then 
ill  the  wild,  ungovirned  tempest  of  his  rage  he  swore  that, 
whatever  happened,  he  would  n.-t  waste  himself.  He  wouki 
imt  1m. w  down  before  fate.  If  the  H<»use  could  not  obtain 
supnmac)-.  it  should  at  least  i-btain  independence.  The 
Hi 'Use  should  not,  under  his  rule,  slip  into  the  easy  path 
of  mediociity.  It  sh-.uld  still  be  a  p-wer  hi  the  school. 
All  he  needed  was  opportunitj- ;  and  just  at  this  very  time 
the  sword  of  chance  was  put  into  his  hand. 

One  Sunday  after  morning  chapel  Foster  and  Gordon 
and  CuUuis  were  sitting  in  the  games  study,  when  Betteridge 
tame  in  with  tlie  air  of  (»ne  who  has  great  things  to  aimounce. 
He  :^t  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

'•  V«'u  know,"  he  said  at  last,  "  '  the  Bull  '  is  really  a  bit 
of  an  ass." 

•  (,ood  L.rd!  man,"  drawled  Foster,  "if  you  have 
;;"t  nt>thin^  better  t"  tell  us  tluui  tliat,  for  heaven's 
->ikc  get  (.ut.  We  have  kn><wn  ttiat  for  a  considerable 
time." 

■  Listi'n.  my  children."  said  Betteridge.  "  The  mighty 
man   has  just   summ<»ned  me  to   Ijis  stud).      He  was  all 

ui'bling  <,ver  with   some  new  scheme   ab^ut   voluntary 
u\m.  tor  the  Sixth." 

■  I  say,  I   nope  you  didnt  oia^urage  him,  dkl  you  ?  " 
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askt-d  Cjonlon  anxiously.     Exemption  from  Swedish  drill 

wax  "in;  vl  the  Sixth's  most  chtrishud  privileges. 

"  Not  exactly.  But  he  did  most  t>f  tiie  talking.  You 
bce,  apparently,  as  the  junior  house  matches  and  the 
school  matches  are  over,  he  is  afraid  the  sc' ool  may  not 
get  enough  exercise,  so  he  wants  the  Sixth  and  V.  A  to  do 
voluntary  gym.  three  times  a  week  on  days  when  we  don't 
do  platoon  drill.' 

"(iood  Lord:  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Not  (|uite.  He  wants  me  to  get  the  names  of  all  those 
wh<t  are  willing  to  go.  Apparently  he  is  rather  counting 
on  us.  as  we  have  drill  the  siinie  days  as  Christy's  and 
Jame^  s.  .\nd  as  there  are  only  two  men  in  James's  above 
V.  B.  and  four  in  (  hristys.  it  will  l-e  ratliT  a  mangy 
s<|uad  unless  we  roll  up  in  U>nv.  lie  serni>  <iuite  assured 
of  a  good  nuister  roll  from  his  h"Use,  and  Kugers's  and 
Claremi'Uts." 

"So  I  should  imagine,"  said  (ionli'n.  "Voluntary 
compulsion  seem>  rather  a  spi-ciali(\  among  the  outhouses. 
But,  l"ok  here,  you  haveiit  let  us  in  for  this,  have  you  .> 
Becaus*',  if  s",  you  are  really  a  i)it  of  a  rotter." 

"Oh  no;  1  have  dealt  full  generously  by  yt-u.  I  said 
1  D.uldnt  promise  anything.  But  I  promised  I  would  go 
round  canvassing.  1  had  tt>  break  the  news  to  him  that 
I  shouldn't  i)e  there  niys«lf  owuig  to  nnpending  c.xams. 
He  didn't  enthuse  a  bit." 

"  No  ;  and  he  will  enthuse  a  jolly  sight  less  in  a  day  or 
two,"  s;iid  (iordon.     "  Foster,  a  bit  of  paper.     Thaiik  you." 
He  began  to  write  out  a  notice. 

"  How  does  this  strike  you  ?  '  Owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  boxing  competition,  theri'  will  be  sparring  practice 
in  the  changing-n.om  at  twelve- thirty  un  days  when  there 
is  no  platoon  drill.'  " 

•  Behold  a  second  Machiavelli,  "  said  Betteridge. 

"  And  1  think  we  will  date  this  for  Saturday,  so  that  if 

an\one  m;Uves  a  fuss  we  can  point   to  it  as  a  previous 

arrangement.      Now.  Betteridge,  collect  your  gymnasium 

enthusiasts" 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  House  learnt  boxing,  there 
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was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  anyone  for  the  gjin. 
squad.  But  after  w>me  gentle  persuasion,  Betteridge,  with 
th<«  air  of  one  who  has  f)Vprc«ime  great  difficulties,  was  able 
to  infftrm  Bullor  that  Rudd  thought  he  might  he  abb'  to 
rome  once  a  week,  and  Davenport  would  als<»  drop  in 
occasionally. 

As  Ciordon  had  expected,  he  received  a  summons  from 
•'  the  Bull  "  in  second  hall. 

"  ranith«'rs,  er,  sit  down,  will  you^it's  about  this  g>'m. 
business.  You  see.  I  think  it  would  l)e  a  gofid  thing  for 
the  Sixth  and  V.  A  to  do  c^»me  exercis<>s  ;  they  do  a  lot 
of  it  in  the  New  Army.  Ver\'  good  thing,  and  I  wish  your 
house  had  sent  some  more.  IXin't  you  think  you  muld 
persuade  them  ?  I  asked  the  heads  ai  houses  to  see  into 
this  matter,  as  I  didn't  want  it  athletic  at  all.  but  perhaps 
Bttteridge  has  hardly  pressed  the  pf>int.  Don't  you  think 
you  might  use  your  influence.  Caruthers  ?  " 

Gordon  was  sorely  tempted  tr»  give  way.  "The  Bull" 
was  sf»  decent  al>out  it  all.  He  did  not  seem  to  realise  that 
any  opposition  was  being  raised.  Why  cause  more  trouble  ? 
Two  lines  of  Tennyson  came  back  to  him  : 

"  At  using  upon  Ikt  tittU  lives  of  men 
A  nd  how  they  mar  that  little  hy  their  feuds  "  . 

and  then  he  saw  that  he  had  to  go  on.  The  House  had 
taken  up  an  attitude  ;  it  would  be  a  betrayal  if  he  went 
back  upon  them  now. 

"Well,  sir.  you  see,  at  great  inconvenience  to  ourselves 
we  have  decided  to  have  some  boxing  classes  then  ;  and 
there  is  no  other  time  to  have  them." 

"  But  don't  you  think  in  a  case  like  this  you  might  cancel 
the  b(».xing  ?  " 

"  For  gym.,  sir?  Surely  boxing  is  much  more  use  than 
gym.     And  besides,  sir.  the  competitions  are  so  close." 

"  My  good  Iwy,  can't  you  see  it's  for  Femhurst  I  am 
doing  this?  Surely  the  school  is  more  important  than  the 
H.aise." 

"  Yes,  sir;  but  I  thought  the  whole  object  of  this  was  to- 
train  those  in  the  Sixth  and  V.  A.     And|if  my  house  have 
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already  got  a  scheme  for  training,  surely  that  is  all  that  is 
needed.     And,  after  all,  isn't  it  voluntary,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  can't  understand  you,  Caruthers.  You  are  all  for 
your  house  against  the  rest  of  the  school.  Why  must 
you  always  try  to  split  away  from  the  rest  ?  Don't  you 
care  for  your  school  at  all  ?  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done 
to  put  you  up  against  me.  I  have  tried  to  be  just  to  you. 
.  .  .  Well,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  a  keen 
thing  for  Femhurst ;  you  are  too  engrossed  in  3'our  egotism 
to  see  big.    That's  all." 

Gordon  walked  back  to  the  House  rather  depressed.  He 
liked  "  the  Bull  "  ;  he  couldn't  help  liking  him,  in  spite  of 
the  way  he  infuriated  him  at  times.  He  would  like  to  be 
friends  with  him  ;  he  thought  "  the  Bull  "  wanted  to  be 
friends  with  him.  And  yet  he  began  to  realise  that,  as 
long  as  he  was  at  Femhurst,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
be  friends.  "  The  Bull  "  wanted  to  pull  every  string. 
He  managed  to  do  s<i  in  the  school  at  large.  But  the  House 
had  always  clung  to  its  independence.  It  was  a  clash  of 
personalities.  It  had  always  been  the  same.  He  re- 
membered the  rows  between  Lovelace  and  "the  Bull." 
Those  two  were  great  friends  now.  Perhaps  in  a  few  years 
he  too 

"  Hullo ! "  came  the  voice  of  Foster.  "  Had  a  pleasant 
chat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ripping.  The  gym.  scheme  will  cease  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Davenport  and  Rudd." 

Next  day  the  House  were  laughing  at  the  way  Caruthers 
had  scored  off  "  the  Bull."  As  Gordon  walked  past  the 
changing- room  he  heard  s<^)meone  say  : 

"Well,  thank  God,  we  have  at  last  got  a  House  cap- 
tain who  will  stick  up  for  our  rights.  Some  '  lad,'  is 
Caruthers." 

"  Victor^'  is  sweet  after  the  stress  of  the  laborious  days," 
murmured  Gordon,  as  he  strolled  down  to  hall. 

But  this  triumph  was  only  a  watery  gleam  of  sunlight. 
The  dull  drab  monotony  soon  set  in  again  :  the  war  had 
altered    st)    much.     Everj'thing    that    the    Public    School 
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system  had  stood  for  seemed  in  the  melting-pot.  In  a 
way  this  was  ^ood.  Ferrers  was  amazingly  optimistic 
about  it ;  bu-  or  Gordon  "  the  pillar'd  firmament  was 
rottenness."  All  the  things  he  had  worked  for  became 
without  value.  Once  games  had  been  the  pervading 
influence  in  his  life  ;  during  the  last  year,  it  is  true,  poetry 
and  art  had  claimed  much  of  his  allegiance,  but  for  aJl  that 
his  belief  in  games  had  not  been  shaken.  And  now  he 
found  it  hard  to  stimulate  any  interest  in  them,  except 
where  the  House  was  concerned  ;  and  he  realised  that  then 
it  was  the  House  that  he  cared  for,  not  the  game  itself. 
As  he  lay  back  in  his  arm-chair  in  the  evenings  it  all  became 
clear  to  him.  He  saw  that  for  years  generation  after 
generation  of  Femhurstians  had  worshipped  at  the  altar 
of  a  little  tin  god.  He  saw  athleticism  as  it  really  was, 
shorn  of  its  glamour,  and  he  knew  its  poverty.  It  led  no 
whither.  He  wondered  if  lx)ys,  as  soon  as  they  left  school, 
realised  of  what  little  real  use  proficiency  at  rugger  was  as 
training  for  the  more  serious  issues  of  life  ;  if  they  understood 
how  trivial  it  was,  when  it  ceased  to  culminate  in  the  glory 
of  a  gold-tasselled  cap.  He  wondered  why  no  one  had 
tried  to  alter  things.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  better  to 
let  youth  play  with  its  toys  as  long  as  possible,  be  happy 
while  it  could,  since  happiness  is  of  all  mortal  possessions 
the  most  ephemeral.  They  were  right,  perhaps.  At  any 
rate  his  toys,  for  they  were  only  toys,  had  been  broken  to 
pieces.  He  knew  that  he  would  probably  never  play  rugger 
again  after  he  left  Femhurst ;  and  once  he  and  Lovelace 
had  made  plans  to  form  an  old  boys'  team  !  It  was  rather 
funny.  He  was  glad  Lovelace  had  left  when  he  had. 
This  term  would  have  been  a  very  disquieting  one  for  him. 
He  might  not  have  understood. 

In  the  first  week  of  December  the  Essex  Yeomanry 
challenged  the  Second  Fifteen  to  a  match.  There  was 
no  regular  Second  Fifteen  at  all.  But  Akerman  collected 
fifteen  people  who  had  played  on  uppers  and  trials  without 
playing  against  Tonford,  dressed  them  up  in  blue  shirts, 
and  turned  them  out  to  represent  the  school.  It  was  an 
amusing  enough  match.    Most  of  the  Essex  Yeomanry  hap 
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been  bred  on  soccer,  the  rest  on  lacrosse,  and  they  played 
as  such.  In  the  end  they  just  managed  to  keep  the  score 
under  one  hundred  to  nil. 

Next  morning  a  crowd  was  surging  round  the  notice- 
board.     Collins  charged  up  to  Gordon's  study  fuming. 

"  Caruthers,  man,  have  you  seen  the  board  ?  The  whole 
side  have  got  their  Seconds." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  We  have  all  had  our  Seconds  for 
weeks.     Do  you  mean  Firsts  ?  " 

"  No,  you  ass ;  that  second  side  have  all  got  nice  blue  caps 
with  velvet  tassels.  Foster,  Archie,  the  whole  blooming 
crowd.  And  that  means  that  there  is  one  First  Fifteen 
colour  in  the  school,  Akerman,  our  revered  captain,  and 
twenty-nine  Second  Fifteen  caps  ?  '  The  Bull '  must  be 
mad  !" 

Gordon  sat  quite  still  for  a  minute  or  two  thinking. 

"  Collins,"  he  said  at  last.  "  see  that  cap  hanging  over  the 
'  Sir  Galahad  '  picture  ?  Yes,  that's  it,  the  Second  Fifteen 
cap.  Do  you  mind  just  flinging  it  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard 
over  there.  Thank  you.  The  thing  is  not  worth  having 
now.    Don't  go.    Sit  down. 

"  For  Goi's^sake  let  us  sit  upon  th$  ground, 
A  ndHM  strange  stories  of  the  death  of  Kings." 

Everything  was   falling  to  pieces.    Gordon   began    to 

realise  that  as  soon  as  we  get  a  thing  we  no  longer  want  it. 

Achievement    is   nothing,    the   quest   is   all.    Depression 

descended  on  him.    He  envied  so  much  those  who  had  left 

in  the  flush  of  their  glory,  and  stepped  into  the  ranks  of 

their  regiments,   fresh  with  the  undimmed   laurels.    He 

had  to  stay  on  to  see  his  dreams  shattered,  to  watch  hope 

after  hope  go  down.    He  was  wiser  now.    He  saw  the  pitiful 

poverty  of  his  former  aims  ;  but  wisdom  had  not  brought 

him  happiness.     No  one  likes  to  learn  that  they  have  wasted 

three  years  of  their  lives  striving  for  a  crown  of  withered 

bays.    An  extraordinary  irony  lay  in  the  fact  that  outwardly 

he  was  so  successful.     Homage  of  a  sort  was  paid  him  ;  he 

was  certainly  the  most  important  person  in  the  House. 

The  rest  did  not  seem  to  understand.    They  were  upset. 
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bored,  worried,  but  they  did  not  know  why.    They  did  not 
see  that  the  ground  was  slipping  under  their  very  feet. 

Betteridge  understood  ;  but  then  he  had  known  it  the 
whole  time.  He  had  not  felt  the  sickening  shock  of  dis- 
covery. Ferrers  had  shouted  for  years  against  the  cult  of 
athleticism;  he  was  thundering  now.  But  Gordon  was 
completely,  utterly  miserable.  He  had  to  stay  on  two 
more  terms  at  least,  watching  pack  after  pack  go  tumbling 
down.  Two  terms!  Why,  a  little  while  ago  he  was 
revelling  in  the  prospect  of  two  more  years,  two  years  of 
complete  realisation.  The  idea  was  intolerable  now.  He 
would  write  to  his  people  and  get  them  to  take  him  away. 
His  place  was  at  the  front,  with  the  happier  leaders  of  other 
yeL.3.  Ferrers  would  stay  on  for  years,  and  at  last  see  the 
school  becoming  what  he  had  wanted  it  to  become. 
Betteridge  was  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  term  ;  the  rest, 
they  would  pass  by ;  go  on  unnoticed,  uncared  for.  He 
was  the  lonely  antagonist  of  destiny,  going  down  scornful 
before  many  spears. 
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And  in  this  state  r.f  depression,  longing  only  for  some 
means  of  temporarily  (lulling  his  senses,  Gordon  first  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  Morcombe.  Morn.mbc  was  con- 
siderably ric>rdon's  junior;  n()t  so  much  in  3'ears — there 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  few  months  between  them — 
as  in  position.  Morcombe  had  come  late  ;  had  made  little 
mark  at  either  footer  or  cricket ;  and  had  finally  drifted 
into  the  Army  class,  where,  owing  to  private  tuition  and 
extra  hours,  he  found  himself  rather  "out  of  it  "  in  the 
House.  In  hall  he  used  to  sit  at  the  top  of  the  table  ;  and 
it  was  usual  for  the  prefect,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of 
wandering  round,  asking  if  anyone  wanted  any  work  done, 
to  talk  to  the  top  two  at  the  table.  Taking  hall  was  so  un- 
utterably dull  (unless,  of  course,  Rudd  was  the  hall-keeper, 
on  which  occasion  an  impromptu  concert  was  held)  that  any 
kind  of  distraction  was  welcomed  by  the  wear}'  prefect  on 
duty. 

Gordon  verj'  rarely  took  hall.  He  generally  managed  to 
find  someone  to  assume  the  duty  for  him  ;  but  one  day 
everj'one  seemed  engaged  on  some  pursuit  or  other,  so  with 
ever>'  anticipation  of  a  thoroughly  rotten  evening  he  went 
down  to  hall.  He  began  to  read  Shelley,  and  found  it 
impossible.  The  surroundings  were  unpropiticms  to  lyric 
poetry.  All  about  him  sat  huddled  fragments  of  humanity 
scratching  half-baked  ideas  with  crossed  nibs  into  dog- 
eared notebooks.  There  was  a  general  air  of  iinrest. 
Gordon  tried  Sinister  Street ;  some  of  the  episodes  in 
Lepard  Street  were  more  in  harmony  with  his  feelings, 
but  there  was  in  Compton  Mackenzie's  prose  a  Keats-like 
perfection  of  phrase  which  seemed  almost  as  much  out  of 
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place  as  the  Adonais.  As  a  last  resort  Gordon  began  to 
talk  to  the  two  boys  nearest  him.  Bray  and  Morcombe. 
Bray  always  amused  him ;  his  whole  outlook  on  life  was 
so  exactly  like  his  footer.  But  for  once  Gordon  found  him 
ratlier  dull.  Morcombe  was  much  more  interesting. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  made  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  Gordon. 

In  second  hall  that  evening  Gordon  discovered  from  a 
House  list  that  Morcombe  was  in  the  Army  class.  He 
consulted  Foster  on  the  subject. 

"  Know  anything  about  a  lad  called  Morcombe  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  in  the  Army  class.     Rather  a  fool.     Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  was  talking  to  him  in  hall  to-night. 
He  didn't  seem  a  bad  kid." 

"  Perhaps  he  may  be.  I  haven't  taken  much  interest  in 
him." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing." 

Gordon  returned  to  his  book.  Five  minutes  later  he 
I'egan  again. 

"  Is  Morcombe  fairly  high  in  form  ?  " 

"  Not  very.    Why  this  interest  all  of  a  sudden  ?  " 

"  N(»thing." 

Foster  looked  at  him  for  a  second,  then  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

"  What  the  hell's  the  matter  with  vou  ?  "  said  Gordon. 

"Oh,  nothing." 

Gordon  looked  rather  fierce  ;  and  returned  once  more  to 
the  history  of  Michael  Fane. 

Two  nights  later  Gordon  came  into  his  study  to  find 
Morcombe  sitting  with  Foster,  preparing  some  con. 

"  Hope  you  don't  mind  me  bringing  this  lad  in,"  said 
Foster.     "  I  am  in  great  difficulties  with  some  con." 

Gordon  grunted,  and  proceeded  to  bury-  himself  in  The 
Pot  of  Basil. 

"  I  say,  Caruthers,"  broke  in  Foster.  "  You  might  help 
us  with  this  Vergil,  will  you  ?  It's  jolly  hard.  Here  you 
are  :  look,  '  Fortunate  Senex '  " 

Gordon  went  through  the  familiar  passage  with  com- 
parative ease. 
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"  There  now,  you  see,"  said  Foster,  "  there's  some  use 
in  these  Sixth  Form  slackers  after  all.  By  the  way.  what 
did  you  think  of  Claremont's  sermon  last  night  ?  " 

Conversation  flowed  easily.  Morrumbe  was  quick,  and, 
at  times,  almost  amusing.  Foster  let  G<»rd<>n  and  him  do 
most  of  the  talking,  and  Gordon  unaccountably  found 
himself  trying  to  appear  at  his  best. 

"  You  know,"  he  was  saying,  "  I  do  get  so  sick  of  these 
masters  who  go  about  with  the  theorj'  of  '  (iod's  in  his 
heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world,'  and  in  war-time,  t<Mi ! 
With  all  these  men  falling,  and  no  advance  being  made 
from  day  to  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Morcombe;  "  I  agree  with  the  '  much  good, 
but  much  less  good  than  ill '  philosophy." 

Gordon  was  surprised  out  of  himself. 

"  Good  Lord  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  had  read 
the  Shropshire  Lad.'' 

"  We  are  not  all  Philistines,  you  know." 

Thus  began  a  friendship  entirely  different  from  any 
Gordon  had  known  before.  He  did  not  know  what  his  real 
sentiments  were  ;  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  analyse  them 
He  only  knew  that  when  he  was  with  Morcombe  he  was 
indescribably  happy.  There  was  something  in  him  sc 
natural,  so  unaffected,  so  sensitive  to  beauty.  After  this 
Morcombe  came  up  to  Gordtin's  study  nearly  every  evening 
and  usually  Foster  left  them  alone  together,  and  went  ofl 
in  search  of  Collins. 

Indeed  this  friendship,  coupled  with  his  admiration  foi 
Ferrers,  was  all  that  kept  Gordon  from  wild  excesses  during 
the  dark  December  days  and  the  drear  opening  weeks  oi 
the  Easter  term.  During  the  long  morning  hours,  when 
Gordon  was  supposed  to  be  reading  history,  more  than 
once  there  came  over  him  a  wish  to  plunge  himself  into  the 
feverish  waters  of  pleasure,  and  forget  for  a  while  the 
doubts  and  disappointments  that  overhung  ever>'thing  in 
his  life.  At  times  he  would  sit  in  the  big  window-seat, 
when  the  school  was  changing  class-rooms,  and  as  he  saw 
the  sea  of  faces  of  those,  some  big,  some  small,  who  had 
drifted  with  the  stream,  and    had   soon  forgotten  earlv 
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res'ilutifins  and  principles  in  the  conveniently  broadminded 
atmosphere  of  a  certain  side  of  Public  School  life,  he  realised 
how  easily  he  could  slip  into  that  life  and  be  engulfed. 
No  one  would  mind  ;  his  position  would  be  the  same  ;  no 
one  Would  think  worse  of  him.  Unless,  of  course,  he  was 
caught.  Then  probably  everj'one  would  turn  round  upon 
him  ;  that  was  the  one  unforgivable  sin— to  be  found  out. 
Hut  it  was  rarely  that  anyone  was  caught ;  and  the  descent 
was  so  easy.  In  his  e.xcitement  he  might  perhaps  forget 
a  little. 

And  then,  perhaps,  Ferrers  would  come  rushing  up  to  his 
study,  aglow  with  health  and  clean,  fresh  existence.  And 
he  would  talk  of  books  and  poetry,  and  hfe  and  systems,  and 
Gordon  would  realise  the  ugliness  of  his  own  misgivings 
wlicn  set  l)eside  the  noble  idealism  of  art.  Ferrers  was  not 
a  preacher  ;  he  never  lectured  anyone.  He  believed  in 
setting  boys  high  ideals.  "  We  needs  must  love  the  highest 
when  we  see  it."  And  during  these  months  his  influence 
on  Gordon  was  tremendous. 

Then,  when  the  long  evenings  came,  with  Morcombe 
sitting  in  the  games  study,  his  face  flushed  with  the  glow 
of  the  leaping  fire,  talking  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  himself 
a  poem,  Gordon  used  to  wonder  how  he  could  ever  have 
wisht^d  to  dabble  in  ugly  things,  out  of  his  cowardice  to 
face  the  truth.  Those  evenings  were,  in  fact,  the  brightest 
of  his  Femhurst  days  ;  their  happiness  was  unsubstantial, 
inexplicable,  incomprehensible,  but  none  the  less  a  real 
happiness. 

They  vanished,  however ;  and  the  day  would  begin 
again,  with  the  lonely  hours  of  morning  school,  when 
Gordon  realised  once  more  the  emptiness  of  his  position, 
and  how  hopelessly  he  had  failed  to  do  any  of  the  things 
he  had  set  out  to  do. 

He  began  to  agree  with  Sophocles  that  "  Not  to  be  bom 
is  best." 
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Till,  state  I'f  atfuirs  was  sumnud  up  by  Archie  Fletcher  ir 
the  lust  week  of  tlu;  Christmas  term. 

"This  place  is  simply  gluistlN  now."  he  Siiid  ;  "all  tin 
l>ost  fellows  have  ;^one.  Next  term  we  shall  have  that 
awful  ass  Rudd  head  of  the  lloust;.  Tiieii  all  the  youn^ 
masters  hav*;  ^on«-,  and  we  are  left  with  these  fossils 
fretting  Ixcause  they  are  too  old  to  hght,  and  makuig  oui 
lives  uni)earal)le  because  we  are  ton  ydung.  As  soi>n  as  ] 
am  old  enough  I  mean  to  j;..  and  light  ;  hut  I  can't  stick 
the  wa\'  these  mastt^rs  cnudv  away  al)out  the  trenches  all 
day  long.  If  you  play  l)adly  at  rugger  you  are  asked  what 
use  you  will  l)e  in  a  regiment.  If  yt)ur  French  prose  is  full 
of  howlers,  you  are  told  that  slackers  aren't  wanted  in  the 
trenches.  Jamn  it  all,  we  know  that  all  these  O.F.'s  who 
are  now  hghting  hi  France  slacked  at  work  and  cribbed; 
and  they  weren't  all  in  the  Fifteen.  And  splendid  men 
they  are,  too.  These  masters  forget  and  panic  about. 
Fernhurst  isn't  what  it  was.  Last  term  we  had  a  top-hole 
set  of  chaps,  and  I  loved  Fernhurst,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
stick  here  now.  I  am  going  back  home  till  I  am  eighteen. 
Then  ril  go  and  Tight.     This  is  no  place  for  me." 

It  was  the  requiem  of  all  "  the  old  dreams  "  ;  and  Gordon 
knew  it  f()r  his  own  as  well. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  Gordon  tried  to  forget 
as  far  as  possible  Fernhurst,  and  all  that  Fernhurst  stood 
for.  More  and  more  he  fi  md  himself  turning  for  con- 
solation to  the  poets;  but  n(.w  it  was  to  different  poets  that 
he  turned.  The  battle-cr>-  of  Byron,  the  rebel  flag  of 
Swinburne,  lost  their  hold  over  him.  He  himself  was  so 
entangled  in  strife  that  he  wanted  sootliing  companions.    In 
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the  poetry  of  Ernest  Dowson  he  read  something  .»f  his  (.wn 
failure  t<>  realise  the  things  he  had  hoped  for.     hndymion, 
n.lling  like  a  stream  thrt>ugh  valleys  and  vooden  plains,' 
carried  him  outside  the  lioarse  babble  of  voices  ;    Comus 
lulled  him  into  a  temptjrary  security  with  its  abundance  of 
perfect  imager}'.     For  the  first  time  he  went  down  to  The 
i\.etr\-  Bookshop  in  Devonshire  Street,  and  it  was  to  him 
as  a  dim  cluipd,  where  the  echoes  of  the  world  were  lost. 
There  was  a  perfect  serenity  hi  the  small  riM.m  at  the  top 
of  the;  wooden  stairs,  with  the  dark  blue  curtains,  the  intent 
f.ucs,  the  dim,  shaded  lights,  the  Lw  voice  reading.     It 
sei.ii.d  the  very  siinctuary  of  art.     He  wished  that  thus, 
111  soiiK'  monastic  retreat,  he  might  spend  his  whole  hfe  in 
a  world  "'f  dreams  and  illusions.     But  he  realised  that  the 
hold  (.f  life  was  too  strong  on  him.     At  tfie  same  time  he 
loved  and  hatal  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  stretching  plain, 
tlie  spears  glimmering  in  the  sun.     He  had  sought  for  power 
and  position;    and  yet  when  they  were  won  he  despised 
them.     The   future   was   impenetrable.     But   lie   returned 
for  the  Easter  term  determined  to  do  his  duty  by  the 
House,  however  much  he  might  disappoint  himself. 
On  the  very  first  day  of  the  term  "  the  Bull  "  called  him 

"  Caruthers,"  he  began,  "  you  remember  there  was  some 
talk  last  year  about  altering  the  conditions  of  the  Three 
C(.ck.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  in  every 
\va_\-  if  we  could  come  to  some  arrangement  by  which  you 
should  play  against  two  houses  instead  of  three.  You  see. 
conditions  are  so  ver>'  changed.  When  the  match  was 
started  y«)U  had  ninety  boys  and  each  outhouse  had  thirty. 
Now  \-ou  have  under  seventy  and  each  outhouse  over  thirty- 
live.  It  is  ten  years  now  since  you  won,  and  it  is  a  pity  it 
is  not  more  of  a  game.  Because  your  men  can't  enjoy  it, 
and  I  know  mine  don't.     What  do  you  think  .'  " 

"'  I  think  we  would  all  rather  go  on  as  we  are  at  present 
sir."  ' 

"  But  don't  you  see  how  hard  it  is  for  you  ever  to  win  ?  " 
'■  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  also  rather  hard  for  us  to  accept 
charitv." 
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"  VV't'll.  of  course; ;  I  can't  force  anything  on  you.  It  i 
a  matter  for  you  to  decide.  Hut  it  does  seem  a  pity  ti 
make  a  match  hke  the  Three  Cock  a  permanent  farce 
merely  because  you  are  too  proud  to  see  that  you  can' 
take  on  the  whole  sch(»ol.  We'll  discuss  the  matter  at  tin 
end  of  the  term  again." 

When  the  House  learnt  of  this  interview  it  ragc< 
furiously. 

"Confounded  insolence  calling  it  a  farce,"  said  Foster 
"And,  after  all,  we  stand  a  jolly  g<»od  chance  of  winning 
you  know.     Heavens  !    we  will  boot  them  to  blazes." 

Everyone  in  the  School  House  consideretl  the  idea  of  1 
chang(!  preposterous.  (ioidi>n  alone  realised  that  tli 
preM^nt  was  an  impissible  state  of  affairs.  Si.\ty-fou 
against  a  hundred  and  twenty  !  After  all,  they  couldn' 
hope  to  win  more  than  once  in  si.x  years.  He  pouitcd  thi 
out  to  Morcombe  in  second  hall  that  evening. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  win  this  year,  I  believe  I  shal 
go  t<»  '  the  Bull '  and  offer  to  change  it." 

"  But  why  ?  "  siiid  M<jrcombe.  "  There  are  times  whei 
I  can't  understand  you,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Surely 
if  we  win,  it  is  a  proof  that  we  are  good  enough  to  go  01 
playing  !    Why  stop  then  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  we  did  win,  it  would  be  only  (»nce  in  a  way 
And  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  our  giving  in  after  a  beatini 
by  seventy  points.  It  is  an  anti-climax.  I  would  mucl 
rather  lay  down  our  privilege  willingly.  That's  why 
admire  Sulla  so  much.  At  the  ver\'  height  of  his  power  h 
laid  it  down,  and  went  into  a  glorious  retirement.  His  i 
the  most  dramatic  exit  in  history.  I  should  like  the  Hous 
to  do  that.  We  have  taken  on  too  l)ig  a  thing.  We  hav 
got  to  give  in  sooner  or  later." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Morcombe;  "and  I  suppKJse  '  th 
Bull '  thinks  you  are  thoroughly  conceited  and  proud." 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Gordon.  "But  let  us  talk  abou 
something  else." 

As  a  whole  the  Easter  term  began  far  more  satis 
factorily  than  the  Christmas  term  had  ended. 

There  were  no    'uppers."     House  captains  ran  every 
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thinn.    Gordon  was  a  sort  of  dictator.     Ik-  miL-ht  have 

l-ccn  quite  happy  ;   he  might  have  flung  him"-  f  with  ^ 

who  e-heartcd  enthusiasm  into  the  training  ofltL     de. 

had  he  not  learnt  the  term  bef<.re  the  Httleness../  athletic^m 

"  tJ.c  days  w-l,en  he  had  never  douhted  at  alJ    he  hS 

."Ught  that  the  only  ..bject  of  an  Easter  term  was  to  win 

ouse  matches.     And  even  now,  because  he  knew  t ha  X 

House  s  reputation  depended  so  much  on  athletkri,   Iwcd 

n;.  effort  towards  that  end.     Yet  he  knew  that  he  a^d  [he 

House  were  wasting  their  Hves.  seeking  vain  things  in  a 

land  o   sand  and  thorns.    It  made  him'sick  to  t S       a 

Tr  ump  ;r"w  t'"^'  '".i""*^'";«  '-^  ephemeral  afhl^ic 
riumphs.  And  he  saw  that  others,  to,.,  v.'cre  becinniiiLr 
o  reahse  this.  Once  or  twice  when  he  had  been  tS  to 
Davenport  about  the  House  chances,  he  saw  a  iLtmt  Li 
lu.  .^es  of  amuscxl  contempt,  which  seemed  f.  sav  "'  IX> 
}ou.  with  your  hterary  tastes,  re^Oly  imagine  the  winning 
of  a  House  match  is  of  such  vast  importance  >  ''  ^ 

N.  unpltasant.     Morgan  had  been  promoted  into  the  I^m-er 
Sixth,  and  (^.rdon  f<.und  him  a  most  entertaining  per^,/ 
Naturally  clever  and  naturally  indolent,  Morga^'s^  ^k 
pR^entcd    a    strange   contrast.     He   and    Gordon    w^mld 
^ettle  douai  to  prepare  (Jidipus  Tyrunnus  for  Finnemore 
They  would  begin  lethargically,    itter  ten  linerM.^^Si 
would  ask  whether  they  had  done  enough;  G.^don  wS 
n.ng  a  b.K.k  at  his  head  ;    somehow  or'other    hey  Zm 
slop  through  thirty  lines.    Then  Morgan  would  siiut"S 
U. ok,  and  refuse  to  do  any  more.  "  s"ui  luj, 

I  f  T''''^  "'?*'^''  *'"''''^'^'  ^"'"  Finnemore.  and.  besides 
1  liel  rather  slack  to-night."  uesiaes, 

Gordon  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  that  tho 
.ume  feelmg  of  slackness  overcame  him  every  niXt         '^' 

They  would  both  puU  up  their  chairs  in  front  of  the  fin« 
and  waste  the  rest  of  hall  talking.     The  nevt  mV^fn  ' 
however.  Gordon  would  discover  that  The  li^es  Z^^^A 
prepared  the  night  before  conveyed  no  mea^  to  him'^at 
all.    He  would  curse  Morgan,  and  then  go  up  to  the  Ub^ 
rout  out  Jebb's  translation,  and  prepart  the  Greek-.    S 
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he  would  move  across  to  school  with  the  contented  feeling 
of  work  well  done. 

Mor^-^n  would  be  put  on  to  con.  Gordon  would  wait 
laughing  to  himself.  He  was  sure  Morgan  would  mak( 
an  awful  mess  of  things.  But  somehow  or  other  he  alway 
managed  to  translate  it  correctly,  if  not  stylishly. 

"Morgan,  you  did  that  again  when  I  wasn't  there,' 
Gordon  would  say  afterwards. 

"Oh  no;  we  prepared  it  pretty  well  last  night  for  i 

change." 

After  a  while  Gordon  got  used  to  this  apparent  miracle 
but  he  himself  had  invariably  to  consult  the  EngUsl 
authority.  He  did  not  tell  Morgan  that.  The  clima 
was  reached  when  Finnemore,  who  liked  Gordon  an( 
thought  him  rather  clever.  wn>te  in  Morgan's  report :  "  H 
relies  rather  too  much  on  Caruthers's  help  for  his  Sophocle 
translation."  It  was  an  interpretation  that  had  occurre 
to  neither. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   DAWN    OF    NOTHING 

Slowly  the  Easter  term  moved  on.     As  the  days  went  by 
the  sense  c.f  faUure.  which  had  overhung eventhing  Q.nlo^ 

p<.if,ndnc>.     The   Thirds   ended   in   a   defeat   which   was 
rendered  no  rnure  pleasant  by  the  fact  that  it  was  inevitalk 

captain  and  the  best  man  on  the  field,  but  he  was  not  backed 

up  at     1  by  a  weak  and  light  side.     No  one  expected  the 

House  to  win      Tlie  defeat  was  no  reflection  on  Gordon's 

''UV? V  ^^^.^^^^S^"  '^'''  ha<l  come  to  him  ai^d  S 

sidP  1  ^  T  fv  ^'''       ^''""'^  ^^  ^'^'^^  '""^h  too  small  a 
side,  1    t  I  think  we  put  up  a  verj-  plucky  fteht     I  dnn'* 
hmk  you  have  anything  to  grumbk  at.  "They  did  much 
better  than  I  expected,  at  any  rate."  ^ 

But  Gordon  was  always  too  prone  to  judge  by  results 
He  contrasted  the  game  with  Lt  year's  triumphs  a^d 
with  the  glorious  defeat  of  the  year  before,  whkh  h^d 
bnmght  more  honour  than  man/  victories.    The  House 

ioZ^r::!:^''^^^^^^  itsda;sSm^ 

lo  nave  passed,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  all 

X  "e'hTd'h':;S%*'"^^.  ''  "^^  ^^^  diffe^renMrom 
«nat  he  had  hoped  for.  There  would  not  be  much  to 
remember  his  captaincy  by.  ^° 

.u?"vi"r^^  ?'^^'^'  *^^  ""'^^^^  '''  February  h^  wa«: 
^.c.,..mg  down  the  casualty  list,  when  he  saw  Jef!ries's 
name  among  those  kUled.     He  put  the  paper  doim  ^d 

mt  f .r"  f'T"' '"  ^'^''^^y-  Jeff  ies  r^  ^u 

out  of  ,t,  perhaps ;  but  still  Gordon  wished  he  could  have 

Zcl^  Tf  "^l"'-    ^^"*  ^''  *«^b^«  ^ene  in  sidy  16 
rose  clear  before  his  eyes.    He  could  almost  hear  the  ba^ 
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of  the  Chief's  door.  And  now  Jeffries  was  dead  ;  and  nc 
one  would  care.  A  master,  perhaps,  might  notice  hi 
name  and  say  :  "  Just  as  well ;  he  would  have  made  a  mes! 
of  his  life."    They  had  never  known  Jeffries. 

"  You  look  rather  upset  this  morning,"  murmured  Morgai 
from  a  comer  of  the  room.     Gordon  had  not  noticed  him. 

"  I  am  rather ;   a  chap  who  had  a  study  with  me  .  . 
Jeffries  ...  he  is  in  the  casualty  list  this  morning." 

"  A.  R.  Jeffries,  is  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.     But  you  didn't  know  him,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  but  I  saw  his  photo  in  a  winning  Thirds  group 

I  think."  ^      ^ 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  him.     He  was  a  fine  forward. 

Gordon  was  glad  to  think  that  that  was  what  his  friem 
was  remembered  for.  Only  the  good  remained.  It  wa 
as  Jeffries  would  have  wished.  .  .  . 

The  Two  Cock  drew  near.  There  had  been  a  good  chanci 
of  winning  once,  but  influenza  hart  played  havoc  with  th 
side.  Gordon  told  them  they  were  going  to  win,  encourage< 
them,  presented  a  smiling  face,  but  his  heart  was  heavy 
He  saw  another  cup  going  to  join  the  silver  regiment  on  th 
BuUer's  sideboard  ;  another  hope  broken.  He  had  neve 
found  life  quite  so  hard  before  ;  only  Morgan's  unshatter 
al)le  «>ptimism,  Ferrers's  volcanic  energy,  and  his  o^^'n  friend 
ship  for  Morcombe  made  things  bearable  at  all.  And  ye 
he  had  all  the  things  he  had  once  wanted.  Now  Betteridg 
had  left,  he  was  indisputably  the  biggest  man  in  the  Hou« 
Rudd  was  a  sadly  broken  reed.  At  last  he  began  to  se 
that  the  mere  trappings  of  power  might  deceive  the  work 
but  not  their  wearer. 

A  week  before  the  Two  Cock  Tester  paid  an  imexpecte 
week-end  visit.  He  was  full  of  vitality  and  exuberance 
He  was  just  the  same,  deb{)nair,  light-hearted,  thoroughl 
happy.  Everj'one  was  pleased  to  see  him  ;  he  was  please 
to  see  ever>'one.  He  was  almost  hilarious  at  times.  Bu 
as  Gordon  watched  him  carefully,  his  mirth  seemed  lik 
that  of  Rvron  in  Don  Jmn,  laughter  through  his  tear 
The  others  did  not  notice,  because  they  Ixad  never  know 
Tester. 
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Just  after  prayers  he  met  Tester  on  his  way  back  from 
supper  with  the  Chief.  ^ 

"Hullo!  I  have  been  looking  for  you."  he  said  ;  "come 
tor  a  stroll  nmnd  the  courts." 
"Well,"  said  Tester,  as  soon  as  thev  were  out  of  earshot, 
what  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 
"Pretty  awful." 

"Yes.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  good  many  ideals  go 
tumbling  down.     All  our  generation  has  been  sacrificed  • 
of  course  It  IS  inevitable.     But  it  is  rather  hard.     The  older 
men  have  seen  some  of  their  hopes  realisetl  ;   we  shaU  see 
none.     I  d<.n't  know  when  this  war  will  end  ;  not  just  yet 
I  thuik.     But  whenever  it  does,  just  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned the  days  of  roses  will  be  over.     For  the  time  beine 
art  and  literature  are  dead.     Lr-ok  at  the  rotten  stuff  that's 
being  written  to-day.     At  the  beginning  we  were  deceived 
by  the  tmsel  of  war  ;    Romance  dies  hard.     But  we  know 
now.     We've   done   with   fain,'    tales.     There   is   nothing 
g  .  .nous  in  war.  no  good  can  come  of  it.     It's  bloody,  utterly 
bl..ody.     I  know  it's  inevitable,  but  that's  no  excuse.     So 
are   rape,    theft,    murder.     It's   a   bloody   business.    Oh 
Camthers.  my  boy.  the  world  will  be  jolly  Philistine  the 
next   few   years.     Commercialism   will   be   made   a   god 
Roauty  and  art  will  be  stamped  out." 

"Do  you  mean  there  is  going  to  be  nothing  for  us  after 
the  war  ?"  said  Gordon. 

"  Not  for  you  or  me  ;    for  the  mass,  perhaps.     No  one 
can  go  through  this  without  having  his  senses  dulled    his 
individuality  knocked  out  of  him.     It  will  take  at  least 
twenty  years  to  recover  what  we  have  lost,  and  there  won't 
he  much  fire  left  in  j-ou  and  me  by  then.     Oh,  I  tell  you 
I  am  frightened  of  what's  coming  after.     I  can't  face  it 
Ut  course  there  may  be  a  great  revival  some  day.     Do 
>ou  remember  what  Rupert  Bnx.ke  said  in  Second  Best 
about  there   waiting  for  the  'great  unborn  sr.me  white 
tremendous  dayl,reak  '  ?    Well,  that's  what  may  happen. 
Hut  our  generation  will   have  been   sacrificed   for  it      I 
>uppo=;c  we  should  not  grumble.     But  we  only  live  f.nce  • 
only  once  shall  we  glor>'  in  the  wind,  and  the  sea,  and  k>ve 
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and  the  ecstasy  of  being  alive.  And  it's  all  smashed  ;  we 
shall  have  never  really  lived." 

"  Yes,"  said  (ii>rd(in  slowly,  "it  is  hard  on  us,  I  think 
Jeffries  is  well  out  nf  it.  I  hadn't  sirn  it  in  that  light 
befiii.  I  have  been  si)  bound  up  in  my  own  disappoint- 
ments. Evervthing  I  had  longed  for  has  crumbled  to 
dust." 

"  It  is  the  same  witli  all  of  us,"  broke  in  Te:,ter.  "  Do 
you  remember  that  day  of  the  Hawley  match,  and  what  I 
said  about  O.xford  ?  Well,  I  had  just  longed  for  Oxford. 
I  wanted  to  licgjn  life  over  again,  to  sweep  out  the  past.  I 
was  beginning  to  realise  what  l)cauty  meant.  And  then 
down  Comes  the  war.  .And  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
have  a  chance  now.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  an  after 
life  or  not,  l)ut  if  there  is,  I  shall  cut  a  pretty  sorn,'  figure, 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  judgment.  Well,  it  is  my  own  fault. 
I  put  things  I  iff  t'  >i  >  late.  Hut  I  shi  mid  have  been  a  different 
chap,  I  think,  if 

Foster's  voice  rang  out  .across  the  night : 

"Come  on,  you  two.  What  are  ycax  doing  out  there? 
The  coffcv's  l)oiling  over.     Huck  up." 

"  Right  you  are,"  shouted  back  Tester. 

In  a  second  he  had  put  on  again  his  old  pose  of  indiffer- 
ence. He  played  his  part  thntugh  thoroughly  ;  no  one,  as 
he  danced  with  Collins  up  and  down  the  narrow  study, 
would  havt^  associated  him  with  the  despairing  philosopher 
of  a  few  moment  ago.  (lordon  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. What  a  n.nsummate  actor  he  was  !  How  success- 
fully he  kept  his  true  character  to  himself,  as  something 
too  sensitive  for  the  crowd  to  look  at. 

Early  on  the  .Sunday  morning  he  went  back  to  his 
regiment.  G(»rdon  walked  down  to  the  station  with 
him. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  inmt  in  about  a  week,  you  know," 
said  Tester,  as  they  were  standing  on  the  platform. 

"  (iood  Lord  !  man,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  before  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  want  them  all  unburdening 
themselves  to  me.  .  .  .  Here's  the  train.  Well,  good-bye, 
Caruthers.     Good  luck." 
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"  Thanks  awfully  ;  and  mind  you  come  back  all  right." 
Tester  smiled  at  him  rather  sadly. 
"  I  am  not  coming  back,"  he  said. 

The  Two  Cock  came  and  went.  The  score  was  not  very 
high  against  the  House.  But  it  was  a  poor  game.  The 
school  deserved  to  win,  because  they  played  less  badly  than 
the  House.  But  there  was  ver>'  little  life  in  the  game.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  a  heavy  f  ' '  day  two  days  before ; 
but  whatever  it  was,  the  result  wa  pitiable.  Gonion  had 
almost  ceased  to  expect  anything.  Day  followed  day. 
Everj-one  was  discontented ;  even  Ferrers  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  war  was  having  such  a  good  effect  on  Public 
Schools  after  all.  He  said  as  much  in  an  article  in  The 
Country.  He  was  always  saying  things  in  The  Country. 
It  was  his  clearing-ground. 

The  Three  Cock  drew  near.  And  each  day  Goidon  began 
to  think  the  House  less  likely  to  win.  He  had  watched  the 
outhouses  play,  and  knew  how  good  they  were.  One 
afternoon  the  Buller's  captain  challenged  the  House  to  a 
friendly  game.  A  very  hard  game  resulted  in  a  draw. 
There  was  nothing  to  choose  between  the  sides.  And 
in  the  Three  Cock  Buller's  would  have  Claremont's  and 
Rogers's  to  help  them. 

There  were  discussions  in  the  House  as  to  whether  the 
score  would  be  kept  under  twenty.  Someone  suggested  it 
would  have  been  a  much  better  game  if  they  had  accepted 
"the  Bull's  "  offer  of  playing  two  houses  instead  of  three. 
When  the  day  came  the  outhouse  bloods  were  confidently 
laying  three  to  one  on  their  chances  of  running  up  a  score 
of  over  thirty. 

As  Gordon  sat  in  his  study  after  lunch,  before  going  down 
t"  change,  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  actually 
till-  day  that  he  and  his  friends  had  looked  forward  to  for 
so  l.ng.  It  was  to  have  marked  the  start  of  a  new  era  of 
Srhof)l  House  greatness.  It  was  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  the  new  epoch.  With  a  slightly  cynical  smile  he  com- 
pared it  with  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  had  toasted 
'•  Der  Tag  !  "     Both   results  would  be  much   the  same. 
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Lethargically  he  got  up,  put  a  coal  or  two  on  the  fire,  ai 
went  down  to  change. 

The  game  followed  much  the  same  course  that  oth 
Three  Cocks  had  followed  during  the  last  four  years.  F 
the  first  half  the  House  did  fairly  well,  and  kept  the  see 
down  to  thirteen  to  nil.  Collins  played  magnificentl; 
Morgan  was  in  form  ;  Ciordon  himself  was  not  conspicuoi 
Then  came  the  second  half,  when  the  light  School  Uov 
pack  grow  tired,  and  was  pushed  about  all  over  the  fie 
The  cheering  of  tries  grew  desultor\',  and  unenthusiast 
The  final  score  was  forty-seven  to  nil. 

"  You  know.  Caruthers."  said  Collins  on  the  way 
from  the  field,  "  we  should  have  done  better  to  have  or 
taken  on  two  houses." 

•'  Yes."  said  Cronlon  shortly. 

As  soon  as  he  had  changed,  he  went  over  to  "  the  RuU'i 
study.  He  had  already-  decided  that  it  would  be  betl 
to  alter  the  condition  of  the  match  once  and  for  all. 
meant  to  him  the  complete  failure  <A  all  his  plans.  I 
whole  career  seemed 'wasted.  He  had  set  out  to  lead  t 
House  to  victory.  In  the  end  not  only  had  he  retired, 
had  actually  surrendered. 

"  The  Bull  "  received  him  quite  kindly. 

"  Ah.  come  round  about  the  match.  Caruthers  ?  " 

"  Yes.  sir.  I  think  we  had  better  play  a  Two  Cock 
future.  Three  houses  are  a  good  deal  more  than  we  c 
take  on." 

"  Well,  of  course.  I  had  seen  that  all  along,"  said  "  1 
Bull."  "  It  is  too  much.  The  conditions  are  so  changi 
Well,  of  course,  we  can't  do  this  without  the  consent  of  1 
Games  Committee.  I  think  we  had  lietter  have  a  meeti 
to-morrow  afternoon.    You  might  t^  !l  the  others,  will  you 

On  the  next  dav  after  luncli  the  Games  Committee  n 
in  "  the  Bull's  "  study.  "  The  Bull  "  stood  with  his  ba 
to  the  firenlaro. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  have  called  you  here  this  aftemc 
about   the  Three  Cock.      Of  course  conditions  have 
changed   that   it   would  be  no   reflection  on   the   Sch< 
House " 
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"  The  Bull  "  went  on.  Gordon  sat  forward  on  the  sofa 
listening  subconsciously.  Scenes  mse  be'  r-  his  mind. 
Of  Mansell  two  years  back,  after  Richard's  Thiras,  shouting  : 
'•Wait  till  1915."  Of  Hazelton  in  the  dormitory  saying: 
"  Our  day's  coming,  and  you'U  see  it.  Caruthers."  Every- 
one had  expected  this  year  to  be  such  a  triumph.  And  here 
he  was  signing,  as  it  were,  the  death  warrant  of  School 
House  football. 

"  The  Bull  "  had  finished  speaking.  ...  A  resolution 
was  passed.  .  .  . 

"  Well."  said  "  the  BuU,"  "  it  is  a  lovely  day.  and  I 
(I  .n't  want  to  keep  you  in.  I  expect  you  all  want  to  be  out 
cluing  something." 

Gordon  got  out  of  the  study  somehow  or  other. 

Ono  of  the  Games  Committee  came  up  to  him. 

"  Jolly  good  idea  of  '  the  Bull's.'  I  think.  It  was  much 
t.K)  big  a  job  for  you.     Much  better  arrangement." 

"  Oh.  much."  said  Gordon. 

He  went  back  to  the  old  games  studv.  the  ver>'  walls  of 
wliich  seemed  eloquent  with  voices  of  the  dead.  The  rest 
of  the  House  had  gone  for  a  run.  He  was  all  alone.  His 
iK.Kl  fell  forward  on  his  hands.  It  was  all  over.  The 
captaincy  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  gain  had  ended  in  pitiable 
failure.  He  had  to  drag  thnmgh  one  more  term,  and  then 
K'  •  >  'lit.  having  left  behind  him  nothing  but  shattered  dreams. 
It  was  the  desolation,  the  utter  desolation  !  .  .  . 

All  that  he  had  worked  for  during  those  four  years  lay  in 
(lust  at  his  feet.  Nothing  remained.  Out  of  all  his  experi- 
ences and  emotions  he  had  harvestetl  nothing  that  would 
help  him  thn>ugh  the  long,  arid  journey  of  life.  He  had 
"nly  a  few  ecstatic  moments  to  look  back  upon,  a  few  hopes 
that  had  not  been  realised,  a  few  shadowy  illusions.  No- 
thing tangible  remained. 

And  as  Gordon's  mind  dwelt  on  this  the  love  of  the 
monastic  Hfe  which  had  so  overwhelmed  him  the  holidays 
h..f,,r,'  c;wppt  o-er  him  again  with  renewed  vigour.  In  the 
Roman  Church  at  any  rate  was  there  not  something 
permanent  ?  Quod  semper,  quod  ubiqite.  quod  ah  omnibus. 
That  boast  was  surely  not  in  vain.     He  longed   to 
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sun-ender  himself  completely,  to  fling  away  his  own  aims 
and  inchnatinns,  and  aband-n  himscUf  to  a  life  of  quiet 
devotion  safe  from  the  world.  It  was  the  natural  reaction. 
He  had  been  toss^-d  on  the  waters  of  trouble  and  had  grown 
weary  of  strife.  In  Plato's  Rrpnhlic  Ulysses  asked  for  the 
life  of  a  private  individual  free  fn.m  care.  "  After  battle 
sleep  IS  best.  After  noise,  tranriuillitv."  D..ws<,n's  ex- 
quis.f.-  lines  on  the  .V,/«s  of  ihc  P,rM>mi  Adoration  came 
hack  t(»  him  ; 
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"  Thev  ■':aw  the  glory  of  the  wnrld  displayed, 
Thev  saw  the  hitter  of  it  and  the  sweet. 
Thev  knew  the  roses  of  the  world  would  fade 

i  lid  he  trod  under  hv  the  hurrying  feet. 
Therefore  thev  rather  put  away  desire.  .  .  ." 

That  was  what  he  wanted,  to  merge  himself  int..  the  ereat 
silent  p-.-try  of  the  fathnlir  lifo.  The  Protestant  creed 
could  never  guv  him  what  he  wanted.  There  was  too  much 
tolerance,  too  much  shelf-ring  of  the  individualitv  •  he 
wanted  a  complete,  an  utter  surrender.  He  passed  the 
entire  hoh.lays  in  the  world  of  ideas  :  he  read  nothing  but 
pnetr>-,  c,r  what  dealt  with  pootry.  He  tried  to  nrapture 
the  wonderful  full-blnoded  enjoyment  of  that  last  summer 
term.  Hut  f.-r  all  that  he  found  material  thoughts  stealing 
in  on  his  most  sacred  moments.  A  chance  phrase,  a  word 
even,  and  there  would  suddenly  rise  before  him  the  sceptre 
r.f  his  owi  failure.  And  he  was  forced  to  realise  that  as 
yet  he  was  unfit  to  lay  doxMi  the  imperious  burden  of  his 
ou-n  personality.  The  hold  of  life  was  too  strong  He 
still  wanted  the  praise  of  the  populace.  "  the  triumph  and 
th(^  roses  and  the  wine." 

\yell,  there  was  one  more  term  :  let  him  make  the  most 
of  the  roses  while  he  could.  In  this  state  of  vague  in- 
decisioi   he  returned  f..r  what  was  to  be  his  last  term 

A  big  programme  of  First  Eleven  matches  had  been 
arranged  :  and  the  first  game  was  at  Uphill  on  the  second 
Saturda>-  of  the  term.  Femhurst  won  xvith  ease,  and 
Gordon    knocked    up    forty-two.     The    match  was   over 
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before  tea  ;  and,  as  the  side  had  not  to  go  liack  till 
six  uVlork,  they  spent  the  interval  in  walking,'  round  the 
i;r<  >unds. 

1m;\v  siiiools  are  situated  in  more  porfict  surroundings 
than  Uphill.  ThtTe  are  wide  gardttns  and  tlu\ver>-  walks. 
KliMdod«>ndr..ns  were  rtamiiig  n;d  and  white,  a  hedge  (.f 
g.-rv-  shone  gi.ld.  It  was  a  Rnniaii  ("athdic  srho..l,  and 
ni'W  and  tluMi  a  noble  Calvar}-  msc  mu  of  the  MoWfrs.  The 
Al'b.-y  wat(  ht-d  over  tlu;  place.  Monks  in  long  Murk  robes 
moved  al)out  slowly.  magisterialU'.  (Gordon  went  up  to 
oiH-  of  them  and  spoke  to  him  shyly  : 

"  A  wonderful  place  this,  sir." 

"Yfs;  it  is  the  right  sort  of  place  to  train  a  boy  in. 
Surround  him  with  beautiful  things,  make  a  n'al  perception 
of  i)cauty  tht!  beacon  light  of  his  life,  when  he  is  young, 
and  he  will  i)e  safe.  For  there  an;  so  many  things  that  are 
biMUtiful  and  poisonoiis  like  iridtscent  fungi,  and  it  is  so 
hard  to  differentiate  betweim  the  tm»!  and  the  false.  Rut 
»:v.Tything  lu;re  is  S4)  pure  and  unw<.rldl\-  that  I  think  we 
manage  to  show  our  Ixiys  what  is  the  highest.  We  fail  at 
times,  but  on  the  whole  we  succeed." 

lie  looked  so  kind,  so  sympathetic,  this  old  man,  that 
(iordon  f«tlt  bound  to  pour  out  his  feelings  to  him. 

•You  know,  sir."  he  said.  "I  have  awfully  wanted  to 
talk  to  a  Roman  Catholic  whom  I  thought  would  tnider- 
stand  me,  and  especially  one  like  yourself,  who  has  willingly 
abandoned  all  his  own  ambitions.  There  is  something 
very  line  in  the  ci  )mplete  surrender  of  yi  -ur  Churcii.  In  <  .urs 
there  is  so  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  so  much 
toleration  of  vari(.us  doctrines.  There  seems  so  little 
certainty.     In  Rome  there  seems  no  doubt  at  all." 

"  Yes,  the  Catholic  Faith  is  a  vt!r>-  l-eautiful  creed." 
said  the  old  man  :  "  we  are  misjudged  ;  we  are  called  narrow- 
minded  and  bigoted.  Tlu;y  say  we  want  to  make  ever\'one 
Conform  to  one  type,  and  that  we  ])ind  them  with  chains. 
Rut,  my  son.  it  is  not  with  chains  that  the  Holy  Church 
binds  her  children.  It  is  with  loving  arms  thrown  round 
them.  The  Church  lov.^s  her  children  far  too  much  to 
wish  them  to  leave  her  even  ft-r  a  minute.     She  wants  them 
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entirely,  hers  and  hers  alone.     Perhaps  you  will  say  that 
IS  selfish  ;  but  I  do  not  think  so.     It  is  the  great  far-seeing 
l..v(;  that  sees  what  is  l.cst  f..r  its  own.     Love  is  nearly 
always  right.     But  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  <iwn  views 
t..  worship  God  in  your  own  way.  well,  there  are  other 
creeds.     Pn.testantism.  it  seems  to  me.  lets  out  its  followers 
as  It  were,  on  strings  and  lets  them  wander  alnrnt  a  little' 
laugh  and  pluck  flowers,  in  the  certainty  that  at  the  last 
she  can  draw  her  ..wn  t..  her.    Well,  that  is  one  way  of 
servmg  God,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gf)d  there  is  no  right 
or  wrong  way,  provided  the  service  be  sincere.    There  are 
niany  roads  to  heaven.     Our  road  is  one  of  an  infinite  l..ve 
that  draws  ever>'thing  to  itself.    There  are  (,ther  ways  • 
but  that  IS  ours."  ' 

"But  supp.)sing  there  was  a  person,"  said  Gordon,  "  who 
really  wanted  t<.  surrender  himself  to  that  perfect  love  hut 
wh<.  found  the  call  of  the  world  t..o  strong.  You  know 
sir,  I  should  give  anything  to  l)e  as  v<.u,  safe  and  secure' 
But  I  know  I  should  break  away  ;  the  world  would  call  me 
again.  I  slwmld  return,  but  when  I  give  myself  I  want  tf> 
give  myself  wholly.  unconditi<.nally.  I  want  there  to  be 
no  d(«ubt ;  and  I  want  to  come  to-day," 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  story,"  said  the  mr.nk.  "  I  was  a  boy 
here  years  ago,  and  there  was  one  boy.  brilliant  at  games 
and  work,  whom  I  admired  very  much,  and  by  the  time 
I  had  myself  reached  a  high  position  he  came  back  to  us  as 
a  monk  I  used  to  live  in  a  little  village,  just  behind  that 
mil,  and  I  used  to  ask  hirn  down  to  supper  »)metimes.  And 
I  remember  one  day  my  father  said  to  him  :  '  You  know  I 
envy  you  a  lot.' 

"  '  Why  ? '  he  asked. 

"  '  WeU,'  said  my  father,  'as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned you  are  well  provided  for.  You  live  in  beautiful 
surmundings.  comfortable  and  happy.  And  for  the  next 
woKd,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  one  could  be  more  certain  of 
happiness  than  you.' 

''The  young  monk  looked  at  my  father  rather  curiously 
and  said  :  ^ ' 

Perhaps  so ;  but  when  I  look  round  at  your  happy  httle 
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family  and  your  home  interests,  I  think  we  have  given  up  a 

good  deal.' 

"  And  only  a  year  later  that  young  man  ran  away  with  a 
fjirl  in  the  village,  and  he  was  excommunicated  fn>m  the 
Chtm-h.  And  yet  I  expect  that  the  whole  tune  he  really 
loved  our  life  l)est ;  (.nly  the  call  01  worldly  things  was  too 
strong  ;  and  he  was  too  weak." 

•  Then  what  will  be  the  end  of  me  ?  "  asked  Gordon. 

"  NVait,  my  son.  I  waited  a  long  time  before  I  knew  for 
certain  that  God's  way  was  best,  and  that  the  things  men 
worslupped  were  vain.  Those  are  the  most  fortunate. 
pt:rhaps.  who  can  see  the  truth  at  once,  and  go  out  into  the 
\v..rld  spreading  the  truth  liy  the  influence  of  a  blameless 
life.  But  we  are  not  all  so  strong  as  that.  It  takes  a  long 
tune  for  us  to  be  quite  certain  ;  and  even  then  we  have  to 
come  and  shut  ourselves  away  from  the  world.  We  are  too 
weak.  But  we  have  our  place.  And  in  the  end  you,  too, 
1  expect,  will  si)  probe  the  happiness  and  grief  of  the  world 
uiul  fuid  them  of  little  value,  and  when  you  have,  you  will 
tind  the  Holy  Church  waituig  for  you.  It  does  not  matter 
when  or  how  you  come  ;  only  you  must  bring  yourself 
wholly.  It  is  not  so  very  much  we  ask  of  you.  And  we 
give  with  so  infinite  a  prodigaUty." 

'•  Yes,'  said  Gordon,  "  I  suppose  there  will  be  rest  at 
last." 

That  evening  as  he  sat  discussing  the  cricket  match  with 
Morgan  the  captain  of  the  school  came  in  and  gave  him 
his  "•  Firsts."  Morgan  was  profuse  with  congratulations. 
Evcr\f>ne  seemed  pleased.  It  was  the  hour  he  had  long 
pictured  in  his  imagination— the  hour  when  he  should  get 
his  coveted  "Firsts."  He  himself  had  wanted  them  so 
badly  ;  but  somehow  or  other  they  did  not  mean  very 
much  just  now. 
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Hi'T  the  lit-art  of  yniitli  is  esM'iitially  Juki.'  ;  ami  licrd 
lambfiit  spirit,  which  h  ul  It  s>'nu'.  tiiuv  almost  teasei 
striv.-  for  aiiythiiiK.  suddenly  swept  round  to  the  o 
extrt'tne,  and  was  lilird  with  the  desire  to  reassi-rt  il 
at  all  costs.  Suddenly,  almost  witiiout  realisinf,'  it.  (ior 
was  fired  with  the  wish  to  iii:ish  his  school  career  stron 
not  to  f,riv,.  way  Ix-fore  adversitv,  hut  to  end  as  he 
hegtin.  He  would  he  the  Uhsses  of  Tennvs<ni,  not 
Plato.  ••Though  much  is  taken,  much  al>ides  .  . 
not  too  late  to  st-ek  a  newer  world."  .  .  .  Like  a  t 
he  lo..ked  round,  growling  f.,r  his  prey,  and  his  opp.rtui 
was  not  slow  in  coming. 

Ferrers  was  sitting  in  his  study  one  aftemo<,n.  talk 
very    despondently    ahout    the    general    atmosphere 
rem  hurst. 

"  It  is  not  what  I  had  hopctd  for,"  he  said  ;    "  in  fact 

is   quite  th;'  reverse.     The  young  masters  are  gone, 

bloods  are  gone.     Th.;  ur.w  leaders  are  not  sure  of  tl 

feet,  and   these  old  pedants   have  taken  their  chance 

gettuif,'  back  their  old  power.     And  the  whole  school  is 

discontented,  fed  up  ;  no  keenness  an\-where.     The  mast 

tell  them  :   '  \ou  don't  f,'et  on  in  games  :  then  vou'll  be  u 

less  in  the  trenches."     Wretched  b(.ys  begin  to  believe  tht 

The>'   think   they  are  wrong,   when   really  thev  are  ji 

beginning  to  see  the  light.     They  are  beginning'to  look 

games  as  they  are.     There's  no  gl,,rv  attached    to  tb 

now- n<.  true  victories     glamour  is  airreniwVtKl.     They  i 

games  as  they  are,  see  the  things  they  have  been  worsh 

ping  all  these  years.     But  the  masters  tell  them  games  i 

right,  the>-  are  wrong  ;  it  is  their  duty  to  do  as  others  c 
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bef..re  them.  Oh,  I  wish  we  could  smash  tlH»se  cracked 
ntl  spectacles  through  which  every  Public  School  Ix.v  is 
forced  to  Uiok  at  life."  ' 

"  But  can't  we,  sir  ?  " 

'  It  would  b»:  no  g.Mjd  ;  they  wouldn't  believe  you  I 
.un  getting  sick.  For  years  I  have  been  shouting  out  and 
trying  lo  pn .ve  to  them  what's  wrong.  They  wi.n't  believe 
rhey  are  bluul.  and  it  is  the  masters'  fault,  curse  thenu 
There  they  sit,  talking  and  doing  nothing.  I  begin  to 
worship  that  man.  I  forget  his  name,  who  said:  '  Th..se 
wh(.  can.  do-those  who  cant,  teach.'  It  sums  up  our 
mudeni  educatum.     It  is  all  hypocrisy  and  show." 

"  Hut.  sir,"  said  Gordon,  "  wc  cant  do  much  but  let's 
do  what  we  can.  Now.  when  the  glamour  has  fallen  off 
.itlileticism.  let's  show  the  school  what  wretched  thini/s 
lhe>-  have  been  serving  s..  long.  If  wo  can  in  any  way 
put  a  ciieck  on  this  nonsense  now.  if  in  I'ernhurst  only  we 
shall  be  domg  something.  After  the  war  we  shall  have  a 
hne  Fifteen  wmning  matches,  and  the  school  will  feel  its 
feet.  We  must  stop  it  now  -now.  when  there  is  nt .  glamour 
when  the  school  is  tired  of  endless  '  uppers.'  and  sick  of  the 
whole  busmess.     Now's  the  time." 

■•  Yes ;  but  how  ?    This  sort  of  thing  doesn't  happen  in  a 
night.  *^*^ 

"I  know ;  but  we  can  sow  the  seeds  now.  The  Stoics 
IS  the  thmg.  We  can  liave  a  debate  on  the  '  \  alue  of 
Athletics,  and.  heavens  !  I  bet  the  whole  House  will  vote 
agauist  them.  The  House  is  sick  of  it  all.  We'll  carr\-  the 
motion.  We'U  get  the  best  men  to  speak.  We'll  Kive 
s..und  arguments.  Then  we'll  have  formed  a  precedent 
It  will  appear  m  the  school  magaziiie  that  the  Stoics  the 
representative  society  of  Femhurst  thought,  has  dec'ided 
that  the  blind  worship  of  games  is  harmful.  It  will  make 
the  school  think.    It's  a  start,  sir.  it's  a  start." 

.u    J/.V-  ^i"*^  '"¥^*'  Caruthers,  you  are  right.     We'U  flutter 
the  Philistme  dovecots." 

Gordon  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  success  of 
the  scheme.  He  himself  was  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
power,  and  he  had  a  rollicking  lead  to  start  with.    He  had 
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been  making  scores  for  the  Eleven  out  of  aU  proportion  to 
his  skill ;  he  was  almost  certain  for  the  batting  cup.  His 
influence  was  not  to  be  discounted.  He  could  get  the 
House  to  vote  as  he  wanted  ;  he  was  sure  of  it.  He  told 
Davenport  of  the  scheme,  and  he  alsc^  was  enthusiastic. 

"  By  Jove  '  that's  exceUent.  It's  about  time  the  school 
realised  that  caps  and  pots  are  not  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  our  existence." 

The  air  was  full  of  the  din  of  onset. 
Nearly  the  whole  House  attended  the  meeting,  and  the 
outhouses  rolled  up  in  good  numbers,  more  out  of  curiosity 
than  anything  else.  They  thought  the  whole  thmg  rather 
sUly.  There  had  been  a  debate  more  than  tw()  years  back 
on  "whether  games  should  be  compulsory."  Only  six 
had  voted  against  compulsion.  "  The  Bull  '  remembered 
this,  and  came  to  the  debate.  stn)ng  in  his  laith  in  the  past. 
He  wanted  to  see  this  upstart  Ferrers  squashed. 

Ferrers  himself  opened  the  discussicm  with  a  vt)lcanic 
attack  on  the  whole  Public  School  system. 

"  How  much  longer,"  he  finished,  "  are  we  all  going  tc 
waste  our  time,  our  energy,  our  force  on  kicking  a  football : 
We  have  no  strength  for  anything  else.  And  all  the  time 
whUe  Germany  has  been  plotting  against  us.  Piling  ^I 
armaments,  we  have  been  cheering  on  Chelsea  and  Wes 
Ham  United.  Lwk  at  the  result.  We  were  not  prepared 
we  are  only  just  getting  ready  now.  And  wh>-  ?  Becaus 
we  had  wasted  our  time  on  trivial  things,  instead  of  thmg 
that  mattered  ;  and  unless  we  turn  away  from  all  thi 
truck,  trash  and  cant  about  athleticism.  England  is  no 
going  to  stand  for  anything  worth  having." 

He  sat  down  amid  tempestuous  applause.  The  audienc 
were  reaUy  excited.  They  had  graduaUy  grown  sick  t 
games  during  the  last  two  terms,  and  now  apparently  the 
had  the  best  authority  for  doing  so.  Ever>'one  likes  bein 
congratulated. 

The  opposition  suffered  in  having  Burgess  to  suppoi 
them.  We  have  heard  of  him  before.  Years  had  ni 
altered  him  much.  He  was  the  same  conceited,  sel 
righteous  puppet  as  of  old.    People  got  tired  of  listenir 
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to  him.  There  was  a  sound  of  shuttlmg,  a  window  began 
to  bang  with  unnecessary  noise.  He  sat  down  to  an 
apathetic  recognition. 

Davenport  then  made  a  very  biting  speech  against  games. 
"  The  Bull  "  was  surprised  to  see  him  speaking  on  Ferrers's 
side.  He  was  in  the  Second  Fifteen,  and  a  very  useful 
outside. 

"  Whatever  we  may  have  done  before  the  war,"  he  cried, 
"  and  we  did  many  foolish  things,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
now  this  worship  of  sport  must  cease.  Let  us  hope  it  is 
not  revived.  We  are  sent  here  to  be  educated — that  is,  to 
have  our  minds  trained  ;  instead  of  that,  we  have  our  bodies 
developed,  our  minds  starved.  We  play  footer  in  the  after- 
noon, we  have  gym.  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  other 
experiments  in  voluntary  compulsion,  such  as  puntabt)Uts 
after  breakfast.  The  result  is  we  work  at  our  play,  and 
play  at  our  work.  ..."  He  elaborated  the  scheme  in  an 
amusing  way.  There  was  a  lot  of  laughter.  "  The  Bull  " 
looked  fierce.  Rudd,  who  had  f<jr  a  "rag"  insisted  on 
bpeakuig  for  the  opposition,  discoursed  on  the  value  of 
'■  mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano."  Ever>'one  shrieked  with 
laughter. 

He  finished  up  thus  : 

"  Well,  look  at  me.  I  am  the  hardest -working  fellow  in 
the  school."  A  roar  of  laughter  went  up.  Rudd  had 
nearly  been  deprived  of  his  position  of  schot>l  prefect  for 
doing  so  little  work.  "  I  am  also  a  fine  athlete.  To-day 
I  cleaia  bowled  two  pa)ple  on  the  pick-up,  and  hit  a  splendid 
four  over  short-slip's  head.  I  am  what  I  am  because  of 
our  excellent  system  of  work  and  play.  Look  at  me,  I  say, 
and  vote  for  athleticism." 

Huffooner}'  is  (jften  more  powerful  than  the  truest  oratory. 

The  motion  was  put  before  the  House. 

A  lot  of  people  spi>ke.  All  in  favour  of  the  motion.  It 
was  great  fun  watching  "  the  Bull's  "  face  grow  gradually 
darker.  Morgan  said  that  only  fools  and  Philistines  cared 
fi>r  games.  They  were  amusing  to  pass  an  afternoon  with, 
and  bixause  one  had  to  have  exercise,  but  that  was  all. 

Gord(jn  waited  till  near  the  end,  then  he  got  up. 
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"  I  must  first  congratulate  .vcr>one  on  the  broadmmded 

view  they  have  taken  of  this  important  quest.. n  ;   ami 

tMnk  i^r  is  an  infaUible  proof  that  the  clays  of  athletic 

doSna  ion  are  ended.    For.  after  aU.  is  it  any  wonder  that 

clear  thinking  men  like  A.  C.  Benson  pull  our  system  to 

Ses  whefwe  have  to  own  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 

auSt^he  only  thing  Public  School  boys  have  cared  about 

ts  iar^es^    And  with  such  a  belief  they  go  out  into  life,  to 

Ln:;^  important  poets  seiz«l  \-^^^'-^^^,^'^.^^^ 

have  really  worked.     No  one  works  at  a  Public  School 

Po.ple  who  do  are  despised.     If  they  happen  to  be  good  at 

Lmes  I^^weU,  they  are  tolerated.     It  is  a  condemnation 

oMhe  whole  svstem.     And.  after  all.  what  are  games  ? 

Merelv  T  form  of  exercise  ;  we  have  g.>t  to  keep  our  bodies 

healthv   because,  as  Mr  Rudd  so  wisely  put  it.  a  healthy 

S  mea-  a  healthv  bod  v.     C  ames  were  invented  because 

pcoplcw^ntcS  to  enj;>y  their  exercise.    We  all  enr>y  games 

I  love  cricket  •   but  that  does  not  make  me  worship   t      ] 

il^reat"  g  ;   but  I  d<m't  make  a  god  of  a  chocolate  eclair 

We  !Zt  a  thing  without  bowing  down  to  it  ^d  that  | 

how  we  have  got  to  treat  games.     Some  fcK>l  said     th 

battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playmg  fields  of  Eton 

^d  a  fool  he  was,  too.     Games  don't  wm  bat  les.  bu 

brains  do    and  brains  aren't  trained  on  the  footer  fieW 

ItTtime'wTreaUsed  that ;  and  I  think  from  the  way  th 

spe^inThas  gone  to-night,  the  school  is  begmnmg  to  undei 

S     And  now  is  the  chance  to  show  that  you  think  sc 

There  are  no  good  athletes  in  the  school  to-day,  the  Eleven 

iftten  and  the  Fifteen  is  worse.     Men  like  Lovelace  majc 

Zre  almost  worth  worshipping,  because  they  were  men 

Siey  made  athletics  appear  grand,  because  they  were  sue 

glorious  creatures  themselves;  but  there  are  none  o    th. 

fir  here  now.    We  can  see  games  as  they  reaUV  ^'foT  ea 

any  false  mist  of  sentiment,  and  we  can  see  that  for  yea 

we  have  been  worshipping  somethmg  utterly  wrong. 

Gordon's  speech  really  made  an  impression  After  a 
he  was  a  blood,  one  of  the  best  all-round  athletes  in  t 
sdicll  and  if  he  thought  like  that,  there  must  be  somethi, 
^Xh^^  ^  n,anv  people  were  saying  who  ran  down  gam, 
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The  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  was  carried  by  an 
enormous  majority. 

"  The  Bull  "  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  crowd  of  faces 
that  had  spumed  the  things  he  admired,  looked  as  one  who 
saw  nothing,  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  out  of  the 
nK>m.  The  door  c  j,shed  behind  him.  As  far  as  Femhurst 
was  concerned,  the  days  of  x  blind  worship  of  sport  were 
over  ;  a  new  ideal  would  be  set  before  the  new  generation. 
"  The  Bull's  "  greatness  was  at  an  end.  Time,  sweeping 
in  with  its  change  and  new  standards,  is  no  respecter  of 
persons. 

"Well,  wc  won  !     Glorious  !  "  said  Ferrers. 

"  Y(^,"  said  Gordon,  "  '  we  have  lit  this  day  a  candle  that, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  never  be  put  out '  !  " 

He  went  down  to  hall,  flushed  with  triumph.  After  all, 
there  were  S(  Tie  compensations  for  everything  ;  but  he 
Could  not  ro)  -ve  the  feeling  that  out  of  all  the  change  and 
turmoil  of  his  Femhurst  career  he  had  retained  nothing 
tangible.  He  had  written  his  name  upon  water  ;  he  had 
as  yet  found  nothing  that  would  accompany  him  to  the  end 
of  his  journey.  He  knew  that  his  friendship  for  Morcombe 
would  lead  to  nothing  :  ver}  few  school  friendships  last  more 
than  a  year  or  so  after  one  or  other  has  left.  He  thought 
of  Byron's  line  :  "  And  friendships  were  formed  too  n)mantic 
to  last."  It  was  too  tme,  he  had  yet  to  find  his  real  ideal. 
He  was  about  to  begin  the  serious  battle  of  life.  He  was 
standing  on  the  threshold.  The  night  was  black  before 
him ;  he  had  no  beacon  fire  to  lead  him.  He  dimly 
perceived  that  beauty  was  the  goal  to  which  he  was  striving. 
But  he  had  only  a  vague  comprehension  of  its  meaning. 
He  had  no  philosophy.  Doubtless  in  the  end  the  Roman 
Church,  the  mother  of  wanderers,  would  take  him  to  her 
breast.  But  that  was  a  long  way  off  yet,  and  he  wished 
t«)  bring  himself  to  the  final  surrender,  strong  and  clean- 
hearted,  not  a  vessel  broken  on  the  back-wash  of  existence. 
And  yet  he  had  no  trae  guide  for  the  years  that  stretched 
before  him.  This  last  episode  of  the  debate  seemed  to 
bring  it  home  to  him  more  clearly.  His  life  had  so  far  been 
C(jmposed  of  isolated  triumphs  and  isolated  defeats,  which 
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had  not  yet  so  combined  one  with  another  as  to  form  a 
bedrock  of  experience  which  would  servt;  as  a  standard  for 
future  judgments.  He  had  walked  past  and  made  merry, 
careless  of  what  the  next  day  would  bring.  He  had  fought 
with  "the  Bull";  and  in  the  struggle  he  had  achieved 
some  things,  and  failed  to  achieve  nv^re.  He  had  at  one 
time  prayed  for  tlie  long  contention  to  cease  ;  at  another 
he  had  laughed  in  the  face  of  his  en"m\-.  flushed  with  the 
joy  of  l)attle.  Gazing  back  on  his  past,  he  seemed  to  stand 
as  a  spectator,  watching  a  person  who  was  himself  and  yet 
not  himself,  going  through  a  life  of  many  varied  experiences, 
now  plunging  in  the  mud,  now  soaring  to  the  heights. 
But  the  incidents  only  affected  hnn  in  a  dull,  subconscious 
manner.  He  had  learnt  nothing  from  them.  His  school 
days  would  soon  be  over,  and  yet  he  felt  as  though  he  were 
beginning  life  all  over  again.  He  hud  found  nothing  that 
could  stand  the  wear  of  time  and  chance. 

But  still  there  remained  a  few  more  weeks  of  Fernhurbt ; 
whatever  happened,  he  swore  that  he  would  linish  as  befitted 
a  king.  "Samson  would  (juit  himself  like  Samson." 
There  would  be  time  enough  for  dou!)ts  and  introspection 
when  it  was  all  over,  when  for  the  last  time  the  familiar 
eight-forty  swept  him  out  of  Fernhurst's  hfe  for  ever. 
At  present  it  was  his  to  leave  behinr*  him  a  name  that  would 
survive  a  little  wliile,  "  nor  all  glut  the  devouring  grave." 
It  should  be  remembered  <»f  him  that  during  his  day  of 
power  he  had  never  once  given  way,  had  stood  his  ground, 
had  never  known  the  poignancy  of  the  "  second-best." 

Until  now  Gordon  had  never  really  (juarrelled  with  any- 
one in  his  own  house.  All  his  encounters  had  been  with 
outhouse  men  or  "  the  Bull  "  :  he  might  have  helped  to 
make  the  House  feel  indt-pendent  of  the  school,  but  he  had 
always  aimed  at  the  unity  of  the  House's  aim.  It  was  a 
pity  that  his  last  contest  should  have  been  with  the  head 
of  his  own  house. 

Rudd  was  a  bad  head  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  His  dormitory  made  him  apple-pie  beds,  and  soaked 
his  candle  in  water,  so  that  it  would  not  light.  The  day- 
room  ragged  liini  morciIess!\-.     Gordon  had  never  minded. 
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In  comparison  with  Rudd's  weakness  his  r>wn  strength 
shone  the  more.  It  made  him  so  essentially  the  biggest 
power  in  the  House.  But  things  reached  a  limit  shortly 
after  half  term,  when  Rudd  tried  to  dag  him  in  to  help  him 
in  his  troubles,  and  shelter  behind  the  rest  (^f  the  prefects. 

It  all  arose  from  a  most  "  footling  "  source.  Rudd  was 
taking  hall,  and  the  usual  music  hall  performance  was  in 
full  swing.  Bray  had  asked  to  borrow  some  ink,  and  having 
onc(?  gainod  a  pretext  for  walking  al)out.  was  dancing  up 
and  d(  )wn  the  floor  singing  What  would  the  Seaside  be  without 
the  Ladies  ?  Everyone  was,  of  c  ursc,  lalking.  Now  a 
certain  Stockbrew,  imagining  himself  a  poet,  immortalised 
the  occasion  with  the  following  stirring  lyric  :  — 

"  Ruddy-doodle  went  to  town 
In  his  little  suit  of  brown, 
As  he  could  not  find  his  purse 
He  cried  aloud,  '  Oh,  where's  my  nurse  ?  '  " 

Like  the  famous  quatrain  The  Purple  Cow,  this  poem 
immediately  achieved  a  success  totally  out  of  proportion 
t«  >  its  merits.  It  was  passed  sl(  )wly  down  the  table.  Finally 
it  reached  Bray. 

"  Ah,  Rudd,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  this  is  meant  for  you." 

Rudd  read  it,  and  flushed  a  dusky  red. 

"  Who  wrote  this  ?  " 

Proudly  the  author  claimed  his  work. 

"  Well— er— let  me  see,"  said  Rudd  :  "  it  is  er— gross  im- 
pertinence.    Come  and  see  me  after  breakfast  to-morrow." 

The  poet  sat  down,  and  his  friends  showered  condolences 
on  him  ;  Bray  recommenced  his  wanderings. 

That  night  in  second  hall  Rudd  called  a  prefects'  meeting 
to  discuss  the  affair.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  gross 
insolence  to  a  prefect,  and  that  a  prefects'  beating  was  the 
recognised  punishment  for  such  an  offence.  Gordon  pro- 
tested vehemently. 

"  But,  damn  it  all,  Rudd,  if  you  are  such  a  weak-kneed 
ass  as  to  be  ragged  by  a  fool  like  Stockbrew,  you  jolly  well 
oughtn't  to  be  head  of  the  House.  And,  by  the  way,  we 
haven't  heard  this  masterpiece  of  satire  read  out  vet." 
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"  I  don't  think  there's  any  need,"  said  Rudd. 
"  Well.  I  think  there  is,"  said  Gordon.     "  I  am  not  going 
to  sec  a  kid  beaten  for  an  unknown  piece  of  cheek.     Read 
the  thing  out '  " 
With  many  blushes  Rudd  read  it  out. 
"  Ah,  jolly  suitable,  too."  said  Foster.     "  What  you  want 
is  a  nurse.     Good  lord,  man.  can't  you  look  after  yourself 
down  in  hall.     Jollv  ignominious,  isn't  it.  having  to  call 
up  a  lot  of  prefects  "to  back  you  up  ?    Fine  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  House,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Well,"  starimered  Rudd.   "I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
strong  prefect." 

"  You  certainly  aren't."  said  Foster. 
"Tliat's  beside  the  point,"  said  Rudd.  "I  have  been 
cheeked  by  Storkbrew,  and  I  am  a  prefect.  The  punish- 
ment for  that  is  a  prefects'  beating.  There'll  be  a  pre.'s 
meeting  here  to-morrow  at  eight,  and  if  you  have  anything 
to  grouse  ab')Ut.  go  to  the  Chief." 

He  flounced  out  of  the  room  like  a  heroine  of  melodrama 
"  I  don't  think  we'll  go  t«>  Chief."  said  Gordon.  "  he  woulc 
be  utterly  ftnl  up.  But  I  am  jolly  well  not  going  to  b( 
made  an  ass  of  by  Rudd.  Think  what  fools  we  shall  loot 
trotting  about  on  Rudd's  aprn  strings  like  policemer 
after  a  cook." 

"  Well,  what  can  we  do  ?  "  said  Davenport. 
"  Do  ?  \\'hv,  make  Rudd  look  a  bigger  ass  than  we.  W< 
have  got  to  give  this  lad  a  pre.'s  beating.  There's  no  wa] 
(lutofit.  We  have  got  to.  Rut  if  we  let  the  House  knov 
about  this,  a  crowd  will  collect ;  Rudd  will  go  first  and  mak 
two  fairly  effective  shots.  We  shall  then  proceed  in  rota 
tion.  We  will  just  tap  him ;  the  crowd  will  roar  witl 
laughter  :  it  will  be  damned  amusing,  and  Rudd  will  lool 
a  most  sanguinarv  ass." 

"I  see,"  said  Foster.     "Hats  off  to  the  man  with  th 

brain." 

"  But  is  it  quite  the  game  ?  "  suggested  Davenport, 

stickler  for  etiquette. 

"  Is  it  the  game  for  Rudd  to  drag  us  in  to  back  him  up 
In  thi:^  world,  unfortunately,  two  blacks  invariably  mak 
a  white." 
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"  I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  said  Davenptirt. 

No  one  else  made  any  objection.  Foster  and  Gord«in 
usuallygot  their  own  way.  The  prefects  dispersed.  Gordon 
went  to  tell  Morgan  the  glad  tidings.  The  news  was  all 
round  the  House  in  a  few  minutes.  Rudd  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  priceless  fot>l ;  it  was  sure  to  be  awfully  good 
sport. 

Then  next  morning  Stockbrew  presentetl  himself  at 
Rudd's  study.  He  was  terribly  overcome  at  the  sight  of 
so  formidal)le  a  gathering.  He  wished  he  had  padded. 
No  one  had  told  him  of  what  was  to  happen.  It  would 
have  spoilt  the  situation. 

The  prefects  sat  in  chairs  round  the  n)om  ;  Rudd,  terribly 
nervous,  was  perched  on  the  table.  He  delivered  as  short 
a  lecture  as  possible  on  the  sacredness  of  the  prefectorial 
dignity  and  the  insignificance  of  the  day-ro(»m  frequenter. 

In  a  procession  they  moved  to  the  V.  A  green.  Stock- 
brew  led,  Rudd  followed,  cane  in  hand.  It  was  all  ver>' 
impressive.  Round  the  V.  A  green  runs  a  stone  path; 
a  good  many  people  were  clustered  there  ;  there  were  faces 
in  the  V.  B  class-room  just  opposite  ;  in  the  library  on 
the  right ;   even  in  the  Sixth  Form  class-room  on  the  left. 

"  Quite  an  audience  for  this  degrading  business,"  sighed 
Foster. 

"  '  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,'  "  said  Daven- 
port, who  loved  a  stale  quotation.  Stockbrew  bent  over  the 
chain  that  ran  round  two  sides  of  the  green.  Rudd  delivered 
two  fairly  accurate  shots.  Stockbrew  stirred  uncomfort- 
ably. He  had  dim  recollections  of  Claremont  reading  a 
poem  by  Mrs  Browning  on  "  the  great  God  Pan  "  and  how 
cruel  it  was  to  "  make  a  poet  out  oi  a  man  !  "  He  saw 
her  meaning  now.    Then  the  farce  began. 

Gordon  went  up,  carefully  arranged  the  victim's  coat, 
stepped  back  as  if  preparing  a  brutal  assault,  and  then 
flicked  him  twice.  A  roar  of  laughter  broke  from  all  sides. 
Rudd  shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet. 

Foster  went  up  and  did  the  same,  then  Davenport,  then 
the  rest  of  the  prefects.  The  very  walls  seemed  shrieking 
with  laughter. 
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FlushinR  dark  red,  Rudd  stmde  across  to  his  study. 
VVIiat  little  dif,'nity  he  had  ever  had  had  been  taken  from 
him.  Everyone  had  seen  his  i{,'nominy.  He  would  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  more  in  the  House. 

The  next  nifjht  he  took  hall  a  pandemonium  broke  out 
such  as  never  had  been  heard  before.  A  game  of  cricket 
was  played  with  a  tennis  ball  and  a  Liddell  and  Scott ; 
Gitrdon  cmssing  the  courts  heard  it,  and  he  decided  to  clinch 
his  victory.  He  went  down  to  the  day-room  and  walked 
straight  in.  There  was  instant  silence.  Gordon  took  no 
notice  of  Rudd  wliatever. 

"  Look  here,  you  men,  you  arc  making  a  filthy  row  down 
here.  I  heard  it  right  across  the  courts.  The  Chief  might 
hear  it  easily.  You  have  got  to  shut  up.  H  I  hear  any 
more  noise  I  shall  give  every^man  two  hundred  lines; 
so  shut  up." 

There  was  comparative  peace  after  this.  Rudd  had 
ceased  to  count  in  House  politics.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  Gordon  was  head  of  the  House,  and  the  House 
regarded  him  as  such.  Rudd  was  generally  known  as  the 
"nominal  head."  Gordon  had  got  his  power,  and  for  the 
next  six  weeks  he  decided  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full.  On 
the  cricket  field,  although  not  quite  keeping  to  the  promise  or 
the  luck  of  May,  he  yet  did  well  enough  to  make  the  batting 
cup  quite  certain.  There  was  now  no  fear  of  any  defeat 
clouding  his  last  days.  He  had  ceased  to  worry  himself 
with  analysing  his  emotions.  He  just  let  himse^lf  enjoy 
the  hour  of  happiness  while  he  still  had  it,  and  did  not 
trouble  to  question  himself  how  long  it  would  last.  He 
had  passed  through  the  time  of  blind  depression  during  the 
Easter  term  whi;n  he  had  seen  hope  after  hope  go  down : 
he  had  come  through  somehow.  It  did  not  matter  with 
what  inward  searchings  of  heart.  Outwardly  he  had  been 
a  success.  Now  his  outward  triumph  was  even  more  pro- 
nounced. As  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  been  too  prone  to 
look  at  the  inward  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  outward 
aspect  of  things,  now  he  began  to  consider  only  the  things 
that  seem.  It  was  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  It  re- 
mained for  him  to  find  the  media  via. 
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The  last  days  of  June  and  the  early  weeks  of  July  passed 
by  in  a  dream  of  happiness.  In  the  mornings  he  lounged 
in  his  study,  reading  novels,  or  talking  to  Morgan.  The 
afternoons  went  slowly  by  like  a  majestic  cavalcade,  with 
tlie  white  figures,  the  dmwsy  atmosphere  of  the  pavilion, 
the  shadows  lengthening  acn)ss  the  ground.  And  then 
tht;  evenings  came,  with  Morcombe  sitting  in  his  study 
^fitting  helped  in  his  work,  or  talking  about  books  and 
people  and  ideas.  The  House  matches  began.  A-K  senior 
had  quite  an  average  side,  but  no  one  expected  them  to  do 
very  much,  and  it  was  rather  a  surprise  when,  by  beating 
Christy's  and  Claremont's,  they  qualified  to  "meet  an 
exceptionally  strong  Buller's  side  in  the  final.  Foster  and 
Gord<m  looked  forward  to  their  last  match  at  Femhurst 
with  the  cheerful  knowledge  that  they  had  no  chance 
of  winning,  and  that  therefore  they  had  nothing  to  fear  of 
disappointment.  And  it  might  be  quite  a  jolly  sort  of 
friendly  game  to  finish  up  with.  The  days  raced  past  so 
quickly  that  it  came  as  a  shock  to  Gordon  to  discover  that 
his  last  week,  with  its  examinations  and  threatening  form 
li^ts,  had  really  come. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave,  you  know,"  he  said  to  Foster. 
"  I  am  not  at  all  looking  forward  to  the  army  ;  it's  going 
to  be  jolly  monotonous." 

"  Last  Christmas  I  would  have  given  anything  to  get 
out  of  this  place,"  Foster  answered.  "  But  now,  my 
Lird  !  I  wish  I  was  coming  back.  We've  had  a  jolly 
good  time  this  term." 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  losing  it  all  so  suddenly.  We 
sha'n't  ever  be  able  to  get  it  back.  Still,  we  have  got  one 
more  week  before  us,  to  enjoy  ourselves." 

The  first  three  days  of  the  week  it  rained  incessantly. 
The  Senior  final  was  postponed  till  the  Thursday.  Examina- 
tions took  their  desultory  course.  Gordon  had  often  in  the 
past  slacked  in  exams,  but  never  had  he  treated  them  in 
quite  the  same  indifferent  way  as  he  did  this  term.  He  .lad 
no  intention  of  spoiling  his  last  days  by  working.  Every 
morning  the  Sixth  went  in  for  a  three  hours'  paper,  at  nine- 
thirty.     Before  eleven  Gordon  had  always  sh<»wn  up  his 
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papers,  and  strolled  out  of  the  rrM.m  to  read  Paradise  Li 
in  his  study.  In  the  afternoon  he  usually  managed 
toss  off  the  two  hours'  exam,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hoi 
He  was  bottom  in  every  paper;  Imt  of  all  perf..rmanc 
his  history  paper  was  perhaps  the  most  daring.  The  for 
were  doing  European  histr.ry  since  Waterloo— a  peri( 
which  Gordon  was  supposed  to  have  been  studying  since  t 
summer  of  1014.  He  scored  fiftec^n  marks  nut  of  tv 
hundred,  and  Finnemore  informed  him  that  he  had  ha 
overmarked  at  that.  Six  questions  were  st-t,  out  of  whi( 
three  had  to  be  chosen.  Gf)rd<jn  compK^ted  the  wh. 
paper  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

He  glanced  down  the  page.  No  i.  To  whom  was  tl 
unification  of  Italy  due  ? 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that.     He  wrote  "favour 
and  looked  on  to  No.  2.     It  was  sf)mething  about  the  Berl 
decrees.     He  had  never  heard  of  them,  and  passed  on 
No.  3.     "  Give  an  estimate  of  Napolef>n  III.'s  character." 

That  was  quite  easy.  He  could  give  a  clean-cut  cam< 
impression  f.f  that  monarch  in  two  lines.  Holland  Ro: 
put  it  Sf>  clearly  :  "A  dreamer  who  unfortunately  allowe 
his  dreams  to  encroach  on  his  waking  moments." 

The  next  two  questions  both  looked  impossible. 

They  were  about  the  1S4S  revolution,  a  question  that  1 
had  always  said  life  was  too  short  to  worrv'  about. 

The  last  question,  however,  was  perfectly  simple  : 

"  Illustrate  by  historical  examples  the  truth  of  the  stat( 
ment  '  the  people  are  the  nilers  of  the  rich.'  " 

What  an  ass  the  man  must  be  who  set  such  a  question  ! 

"There  are  no  illustrations  of  this  theor>'  in  history, 
he  wrote. 

With  the  smile  of  one  who  has  worked  well,  he  blotte 
his  papers,  wrote  his  name  at  the  top,  and  to  the  cor 
stemation  of  the  master  in  charge  showed  them  up  an. 
walked  out. 

He  was  "finishing  in  style."  On  Thursday  the  rail 
stopped  at  last,  and  the  Senior  final  began. 

"  Foster,"  said  Gordon,  as  the  two  walked  down  to  th 
field,  "  I  believe  ours  is  one  of  the  very  worst  sides  that  eve 
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Riit  into  the  final.    There  are  two  Firsts,  you  and  I. 
was  tried   for  the  Colts  two  years  ago.     There  arc 
others." 

'Oh.  you  forf,'et  Bray,  a  fine,  free  bat  with  an  un- 
orthodox style.  But  ...  I  believe  he  made  fourteen  on  a 
House  game  the  other  day." 

■  Yes,  that  is  a  recommendation,  of  course,  but  somehow 
I  dnii't  think  we  shall  win,  j-ou  know." 

'•  Win  !  "  echoed  Foster.  "  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  avoid 
an  innings  defeat." 

And  this  supposition  pnived  stil!  more  likely  when  half- 
an-hour  later  the  House,  having  won  the  toss,  had  lost 
three  wickets  for  as  many  runs.  Jack  Whitaker,  now 
captain  of  BuUer  s,  had  gone  on  to  bowl  first  from  the  end 
ncanst  the  National  Schools.  In  his  first  over  he  had 
clean  b»iwled  Gordon,  and  in  the  next  he  gt>t  Ft)Ster  leg 
before,  and  Bradfonl  caught  in  the  slips. 

"I  foresee."  s;iid  Collins,  "that  we  shall  spend  most 
of  this  game  fielding.  A  poor  way  of  occupying  our  last 
few  daj's." 

"That's  where  I  score,"  said  Gordon  ;  "  the  wicket-keeper 
has  no  running  to  do,  and,  besides,  I  rather  enjoy  a  game 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  lost,  no  anxiety  or  anything. 
It  is  a  peaceful  end  to  a  turgid  career.  ...  Oh,  well  hit !  " 

Bray  had  just  lifted  a  length  ball  off  the  middle  stump 
over  short-leg's  head. 

"That's  the  sort  of  cricket  I  like,"  said  Gordon;  "a 
splendid  contempt  for  all  laws  and  regulations.  Heavens! 
there  he  goes  again  !  " 

A  lucky  snick  flew  1  >ver  the  slips  ti  >  the  boundary'. 

"  This  is  S(jmething  like,"  said  Foster,  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  himself. 

And  certainly  Bray's  cricket  was  most  entertaining. 
He  treated  every  ball  the  same  ;  he  stepped  straight  down 
the  pitch  with  his  left  foot,  raised  his  bat  in  the  direction 
of  point  and  then,  as  the  ball  was  bowled,  he  pivoted  himself 
violently  on  his  left  foot  and,  going  thmugh  a  complete 
half-circle,  finished,  facing  the  wicket-keeper,  with  both 
feet  outside  the  crease,  but  las  bat  well  over  the  line.     The 
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chief  attraction  c.f  this  gymnastic  feat  was  the  unexpect< 
ness  of  it  all.  No  <ine  knew  where  the  hall  would  go  if 
was  hit.  Once  when  he  time<l  his  shot  a  little  late 
caught  the  l)all  just  us  it  was  passing  him  and  drove 
flying  past  the  wicket-ketrper's  head  t<i  where  Inng-st 
would  have  Ixjen.  The  fielding  side  was  always  glad 
see  Bray's  ])ack,  and  it  usiially  did  not  have  to' wait  lor 
But  to-day.  for  s<.me  reason  or  other,  he  Iw.re  a  charm 
life.  He  was  misst-d  at  p )int  < .nee.  twice  he  gave  a  chan 
of  being  stumped,  and  the  ball  shavwl  his  wickets  tim 
innumerable.  But  nearly  every  other  ball  he  managi 
t(.  hit  somewhere.  In  the  pavilion  the  School  House  mcki 
with  laughter. 

JfAt  the  other  end  Davenham  poked  al)out  scoring  singl 
here  and  there.  The  score  crept  up.  Amid  cheers  in  whic 
laughter  was  blended,  the  fifty  went  up.  Then  Bray,  in 
particularly  gallant  effort  to  steer  a  ball  well  outside  tl 
(.ff  stump  round  to  short-leg.  hit.  all  three  wickets  flying  01 
'»f  the  ground.  It  was  a  suitable  end  to  a  great  u.  =ng 
f   He  receivt^J  a  royal  welcome  in  the  pavilion. 

"Bray,  my  son."  said  Gordon,  "you  are  a  sportsmai 
Come  to  the  tuckshop  and  have  a  drink.  Nellie,  mix  th 
gentleman  an  ice  and  a  lemonade,  and  put  it  down  to  m 
account.  Thank  you.  Ah.  there's  Collins.  Good  lucl 
Collins;  keep  your  head." 

Two  minutes  later  Collins  returned  to  the  pavilior  v": 
a  downcast  face. 

"  The  damned  thing  bn.ke."  he  said,  as  if  he  consider© 
breaks  illegal  in  House  matches 

The  rest  of  the  side  played  in  the  usual  light-heart» 
School  House  spirit.  There  were  s«jme  fine  hits  made.  an( 
some  scandalous  ones.  too.  It  was  rather  like  a  cinemato 
graph  show.  F.veryone  slammed  about ;  the  Buller's  mei 
missed  catches  galore.  Davenport  was  missed  four  time 
in  making  fourteen.  And  somehow  or  other  the  score  ros* 
to  quite  respectable  heights.  Byes  helped  considerably 
The  final  score  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

"And  now."  said  Collins,  "we  have  g..t  to  field  for  twc 
hours  to-day.     To-morrow  is  not  a  half,  so  we  slj.^1!  hav< 
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tn  field  all  the  time  ;  wu  sha'u't  get  a  knock  till  alter  hjU  on 
Saturday.     I'ive  hours'  fielding.     Danm  !  " 

"  And  it  w"il  do  you  a  lot  of  g(H»d,  too,"  said  Foster. 
"  Are  you  all  ready,  H«>u^  ?    Come  on  then." 

A-K  Senior  filed  out  into  the  field.  A  loud  cheer  n»se 
fntn  the  crowd.  The  House  was  a:aazingly  partisan. 
Whether  ;i  House  side  is  losing  by  an  innings  or  winning 
l>y  two  hundred  runs,  it  is  always  sure  of  the  same  reception 
when  it  goes  on  to  the  field  from  its  own  men.  The  light 
had  grnwn  rather  bad  and  Foster  began  bowUng  with  the 
trees  at  his  back,  so  as  to  hide  his  delivcr>'.  At  the  other 
end  Bradford  was  to  Im)w1. 

The  start  was  sensiitional. 

BuUer's  sent  in  Crampin  and  Mitchell  first,  two  hefty 
fiHitl);illers,  with  strong  wrists  .uid  no  science,  who  had  run 
up  s^me  big  scores  in  tlie  preliminary  rounds. 

Foster  ran  up  to  bowl.  Crampin  had  a  terrific  swipe. 
The  l)all  tumetl  fn)m  tlie  bat.     The  bat  only  just  touched  it. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  roaretl  Gordon. 

The  finger  went  up.  A  ripple  of  clapping  ran  along  the 
side  of  the  gnmnd. 

"  You  stick  to  that,"  said  Collins,  "  and  we  shall  get  ther  ■ 
out  by  to-morrow  night." 

"  Dry  up,"  said  Gordon  ironically.  "  Can't  you  see  we 
are  going  to  win  ?  .  .  .  Man  in  !  " 

Jack  Whitaker  came  in.  He  was  far  and  away  the  most 
stylish  l)at  in  the  schcnl,  and  had  sconxl  a  lot  of  mns  during 
the  season.  He  faced  the  bowling  quite  confidently  ;  he 
had  played  Foster  a  hundred  times  at  the  nets,  and  knew 
his  tricks  well.  He  played  thn)Ugh  the  over  with  ease. 
The  last  ball  he  placed  in  front  of  short-leg  for  a  single. 

Bradford  went  on  to  bowl.  He  was  one  of  the  usual 
House  match  class  of  bowler.  No  idea  of  length,  or  direc- 
tion, only  an  indefatigable  energy  and  tremendous  pace. 
His  first  liall  was  a  long  hop  wide  (.n  the  off.  Whitaker 
banged  it  past  p(>int  for  four. 

The  next  ball  was  a  full  pitch  to  leg.  C(  llins  had  to  run 
about  a  hundred  yards  to  rescue  it  from  the  road.  Bradford 
I'ioked  fierce.    He  tcH/k  a  lunger  run  than  usual,  rushed  up 
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to  the  wicket,  and  plunf,'ed  tiie  ImII  in  with  all  his  f 
A  howl  of  untunehil  applause  rose  from  under  the  t 
The  ball  n<.t  only  happened  to  !,«  straight,  but  was  ai 
yorker.  It  was  quite  unpla\able.  Whitaker's  mi 
stump  fell  flat. 

There  are  times  when  a  panic  seizes  the  verv'  best 
and  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  the  House  had  the  plea 
experience  of  watching  an  unusually  strong  Buller 
rabbit  out  before  an  tinly  moderate  attack.     Buller's 
contained  four  First  and  two  Second  Eleven  colours,  to 
nothmg  of  three  Colts  caps.     And  yet  l)y  six  o'clock 
whole  team   was  dismissed   for  eight\'-three.     There 
nothing   to   account   for   the   rot.     Foster  and   Brad 
bowled  unchanged.     Bradford  took  sL\  of  the  wickets, 
clean  bowled.     It  was  (juite  incomprehensible. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,'"  said  Gordon  at  tea.  "  Brad 
was  buwHng  the  most  utter  drivel  half  the  time,  ar 
would  have  given  anything  to  liave  been  batting.  And 
were  not  bowling  at  your  best,  you  know,  Foster." 

'•  I  am  well  aware  of  that ;  but,  heavens !  it  was  s] 
joy-     Look  at  old  Collins,  down   there,  beammg  at 
thought  of  not  having  to  field  to-morrow." 

"  It's  all  right,''  mumbled  Collins  from  a  huge  cuj 
tea. 

"  By  Jove  !  wouldn't  it  be  gorgeous  if  we  could  win 
match,  and  finisli  up  by  beating  the  Buller  crowd  at  ti 
own  game  ?  "  siiid  Gordon.  -  Danm  it  all,  I  don't  see  \ 
we  shouldn't.  What  we  have  done  once  we  can  do  ag; 
They  are  a  better  side,  I  know,  but  we'll  have  a  dam 
good  shot  at  warning." 

Of  course  BuUer's  laughal  at  the  whole  thing. 
"  It's  really  rather  funny,"  they  said.     '"  But,  of  cou 
we  are  in  abs<ilutely  no  danger  of  losing.     We  ccmlc 
wreck  like  that  again  ;  and,  what's  more,  we  shouldn't 
an  ass  like  Bra}-  make  so  many  runs  again.     Oh,  we 
quite  safe  !  " 

The  School  House  kept  quiet.  They  were  not  going 
shout  tlieir  lu.pes  all  over  the  sch(»ol.  It  would  look 
bad  if  they  got  thoroughly  beaten  in  the  end.    But  in 
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studies  and  dormitories  that  night  there  was  only  one 
thiuf,'ht  in  all  those  minds— the  tlumght  that  victory  was 
just  possible. 

The  next  day  it  rained  the  whole  time.  The  courts  were 
nn<i(lcil  with  water,  the  branches  dripped  with  a  tired 
languor.  Gordon  polished  off  two  exams  with  his  masterly 
speed,  and  returned  to  his  study. 

Saturday  morning  broke  grey  and  wet.  It  rained  spas- 
nvdicall}-  till  midday,  and  then  cleared  up.  With  a  sigh 
of  relief  Gordon  walked  up  the  big  schoolroom  to  show  up 
the  last  piece  of  work  that  he  would  do  at  Fcrnhurst.  For 
a  last  0.  mposition  it  was  hardly  creditable.  A  long  paper 
III  tlu;  (Hdipus  Tyrannus  was  finished  in  under  an  hour. 
But  Gordon  had  ceased  to  care  for  academic  distinctions. 
As  he  closed  the  door  of  the  big  school,  and  went  out  into 
thr  cloisters,  he  realised  that  a  certain  stage  of  his  journey 
was  <  iver  and  done  with  f<  )r  ever. 

By  lunch-time  all  signs  of  rain  had  cleared  off,  and  the 
sun  shone  down  on  an  absolutely  stidden  ground.  Runs 
would  be  ver>-  hard  to  get.  A  lead  of  thirt\-seven  meant  a 
lot  on  such  a  wicket.  An  atm(  sphere  of  nervous  expecta- 
tion overhiuig  the  whole  House.  Everj-one  was  glad  when 
the  meal  was  over. 

The  match  began  directly  after  lunch.  There  would  be 
ver\-  likely  some  difficulty  in  finishing  the  game  that  day. 
Collins  and  Foster  went  in  first.  Gordon  had  asked  to  be 
kept  back  till  later.  The  start  was  dull.  Foster  was  taking 
no  risks,  and  Collins  seemed  quite  unable  to  hit  the  ball 
at  all,  which  was  luckily  always  off  the  wicket.  Ten  went 
up  after  quarter  of  an  hour's  play. 

.\ud  then  Foster,  reaching  out  to  play  forward,  slipped 
on  the  wet  grass  and  was  stumped.  Three  balls  later 
Bradford  was  caught  and  bowled.  It  was  Gordon's  turn 
to  go  in.  Nearly  ever\'thing  depended  on  him.  If  he 
failed,  the  whole  side  would  probably  collapse.  The  tail 
had  d<  .ne  miracles  in  the  first  innings  ;  but  it  could  nr)t  be 
cxpccte<l  to  do  the  same  again. 

Gordon  took  guard  ner\'ously.  He  res«'lved  to  play 
himself  in  carefully,  but  he  never  could  resist  the  tempta- 
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side  t}u!'?'ff'  ^"  ^'""    '^^'^' '''''  ^^  ^^^  weU  up.  jusi 
wde  the  off   stump.     G<u-d..n  stepped  across  and  S 

2utt."r'TT^'  ""^^'^  ''  "'""^J  J'--  been  ^uiJ^illl 
But  he  had  forgotten  how  slow  the  pitch  was     Th, 
hung  m  the  air;    he  was  much  too  ^Z     £lZll 
a^'ht  up  mto  the  air !     Point  and  cove^-p  S.  t  t 
fh  Crampm  !  "  ydled  out  Whitaker     Neither! 

they  crashed  mto  one  another ;  the  baU  fell  wUl  a  duU 
The  House  gave  a  gasp  of  relief.  * 

in    cT:  ""  '"'"^'  "'''*^^^-     ^'"'-  ^'f>en  once  he  got  his 
in,  Gord(m   was  vorv  hard  to  rot  ,.„f     '' "^  b"'^  n^s 

he  was  ,.„e  „f  .„„  f7w  ^le  wtr,' c'™  d  ^TLTZ 
2  hi/:S'  ™'  r"^"^''  '"'  '"«  ^'"'P'"  real  nXt'n 

simple     At    tlie  other  end   wickets  fell   sluwlv    I.,  f 

hunself  was  scoring  fast     A   hani  .h  T  -'      ^ 

c«M*  .,^  I  •    •    1-  . ,  -^  naru  shot  over  c(jvf>r-r>r 

r.n.fh  '  ^  ""^'"^^'^  ^"  "'^'"  ^i^  F<^ster.  "how  that  n 
taruthers  ever  gets  a  run  at  ill  •    h^  u        '"'^ /"at  n 

hits  straight  a„,ss  eve™hhg" "  '        '"''  ""  '''''™'='^'  = 
l,„  i,  »'"?i,''''\""!''''  "''""'  'hat.  ■  said  C.llins  ■  "  suffici, 

h..wM  ";rcigh.'y'fivf'"'""'  ^  ^'""  ^■"*^'^'  -'■  --  ^1- 

He  was  received  witli  a  storm  „f  clanninu  ■   i),^  n,„. 
hnrf  up  cheering  as  he  ran  in  between  ^^'1;„,'""  "™ 
Gratters!    Well  d.nie  !  "  sli.,ntM  I-„st,.r      "Tl,,,' 

wrr\(!::,i  t:^'" '■'"'^'' > ^  ^--'--ricS-:,:, 

Everyone  came  up  and  c.ngratulatetl  him.    It  was 
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pmud  moment,  in  some  ways  the  pmudest  of  his  whole 

A  few  minutes  later  another  burst  of  clapping  signalled 
he  end  of  the  inning.      The  side  had  made^ne  hS^ 

twenty-three   to    wm.     Anything    might   haoDen       Tii<;t 
before  five  Foster  led  the  House  on  to  the  fieR  ^    ' 

The  next  hour  and  a  half  was  fraught  with  deliriouc; 
happjness  and  excitement.     Foster  bowled  ml^iten  Iv 

s^^nSl.^  ""^w^l^  *"  ^r^  ^  '^"^h  ;  the  whole  S^lo  SL\ 
splendidly.  Wicket  after  wicket  fell.  Victorx-  became^ 
certainty  Gloom  descended  over  the  Buller's  s^e  Round 
hLSv  1?  '"^'"'?  ^'*^  "^^^«"*^  hat  ribbons  yelled 
efeS  Set^T    ^'  ^J  ""^  ''^  *h^^  ^^^^^"^"«  in  which 

th^^^nd  \A  YT  "P  *"  ,*'^'  "^^^'^"«  wa^  waiting  for 
the  end.  At  last  it  came.  Whitaker.  who  alone  had  been 
able  to  withstand  the  School  House  attack  over  reachS 
himself,  Gordon  gathered  the  ball  quicklv  the  S  Sew  o^ 
The  umpire's  hand  rose.  A  wild  shriek  rose  frr-m  the  cmwd 
Gonion's  last  game  at  Femhurst  was  over ;  his  last  triumTh 
TluTtL'r'"*  ?rr  ""'''  ^"'^  h™^"  ^*'  slmslTn'" 
tne  payihon.  Gordon  began  to  collect  his  thines  to  nack 
up  his  bag.    He  gave  it  to  a  fag  to  carr>^  up.       ^  '       ^^^ 

arm  ina'rT  ^""^  ^^''^''"  '^^"'"^  "P  ^'^"^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Fnl^'^«  '*  "^u  ^*?PP^  ""  ^'^^  ^"'^  a  hundred  years,"  said 
Foster,     we  shouldn't  find  a  better  hour  to  leave.'' 

thew^v'  it  ^"f  ,ha%"^ade  up  for  any  disappointments  on 
^iZ/L  •  ^  ^l^  '""^  *™*^  ^^^•^'•^  ^'«  have  as  wonderful 
thlTlT"'  *?*'''"  u  "V^'  ^  he  passed  in  the  sunset,  for 
the  last  time,  through  the  gate  of  the  cricket-field  which 
had  been,  for  him.  the  plac.  of  so  many  happy  hou^ 
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THE    TAPESTRY  COMPLETED 

To  Gordon  this  match  seemed  the  ideal  rounding  off 
his  f  ireer.    There  had  been  no  anti-climax,  with  him  tl 
best  had  come  at  the  end.     He  would  not  have  to  look  ba( 
and  compare  his  last  term  unfavourably  with  the  tjlories 
yester  year.     He  had  done  what  he  set  out  to  do,  he  wou 
step  rose-garlanded  out  of  the  lighted  room,  in  the  flu; 
of  his  success.     It  was  exactly  as  he  had  wished.     Perfect! 
satisfied,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  feet  on  the  tabl 
too  tired  to  do  anything,  merely  thinking. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"Come  in." 

Rudd  came  in  nervously  with  a  House  list  in  his  hand. 
"Oh.  Caruthers.  the  Chief  wants  a  list  of  the  trair 
people  are  going  home  by." 

"  Eight-forty  to  Waterloo.    Thank  vou.    Don't  forge 
to  close  the  door." 

Rudd  walked  towards  the  door,  but  as  he  put  his  han 
on  the  knob  he  turned  round. 

"  Well."  he  began  falteringly,  "  I  suppose  you  arc  joU 
proud  of  yourself  now,  aren't  you  ?  " 
"  What  the  hell  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"Oh,  you  know  quite  weU.     You  have  done  damne 
well  according  to  your  own  point  of  view.     You  have  aime« 
at  getting  the  supreme  power,  and  you  have  got  it  al 
right."    Rudd  had  lost  his  nervousnessnow,  he  was  shiftin] 
his  feet  a  little,  but  the  sentences  flowed  easily.     "  I  am  ; 
weak  head,  I  know,  and  you  have  managed  to  smash  m 
quite  easUy.    It  wasn't  very  hard,  although  you  pretenc 
you  are  the  devil  of  a  fellow." 
"  What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 
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"  Oh.  not  niuch  ;  only  I  want  to  show  vou  how  much  vou 

and  all  that ;  you  ve  broken  up  anv  authority  I  ever  had 
and  you've  taken  it  yourself.  And.  of  course  as  onlis  ^v  m 
are  ere  .t's  all  very  ^v.ll.  But  what  ahouTww' u  Vav^ 
1.  ft  '  You  are  too  self-centred  to  see  anybody  else's  point 
of  view.     Apr,smoile  delude;    that's  "your^hUolX 

what  happens  to  anyone  else,  and  you  have  prospered  vTht 
onougl.     You'll  have  left  a  name  behind  yo^^  aU  right"' 
I  don  t  want  to  have  to  kick  you  o,it.  Rudd  "  said 

Iq^^'bLcir" '" "-''''  •^""^>'^-  -^  -*-p^  -' 

"I  don't  care  what  you  say  ;   I'm  going  to  finish  what  T 
rT!. '"  u/.    ^;"'"  P^*'^^^>>'  n-'understand  you  are 

he  nttT  o'.    """^  f '*  "^^  ^'  ^  ^^*"^«  have  you  left 
the  House  ?    Order  was  kept  all  right  when  you  were  here  • 

mi  are  strong.     But  when  you  have  left,  whr,  is  goinHo 
take  your  place?     Foster  could  have,  but  he's  llvW 
Davenport's  leaving  too.  s..'s  CoUins.     The  new  nrefe^fs 

tir^  Bu7nrl.b^  .r  'n*'^-^'  ^^^'^^^  havrhadTS 
time,     l^t  probably  the  prefectorial  dignity  would  have 
been  sufficient,  if  you  hadn't  smashed  it  up.     Y  u  Lv 
personality  '  must  rule,  but  there  is  not  so  much  pL  n' 
altv    flying  about.    We  weak  men  have  got  to  shdter 

smashed  that.  No  one  is  going  to  obey  me  next  term 
I  hey  know  I  am  mcapable  ;  the  House  uHll  run  wild  ^  ^t 
they  wouldn't  have  found  it  out  but  for  you  That"s 
what  you've  done  this  term.  You  yourself  have  Tuccided 
but  your  success  has  meant  the  niin  of  the  HouTl^r  at 
east  a  year,  that's  what  you  have  done.  And Tewt 
your^l?.'^""^  P""'  "'  ^"'^"«'^'  *'^-  Y-  only  ca'?^J 
Rudd    finished    exhausted,    and    stood    there    easDine 

prck^uott^r'^^V^*  '^"^  '^^  ^  ^-^  -  -^"- 

Foot^  ZA  ^""^  ''^^^^  ^'^  '^^^  '  K"dd  shifted  fmm 

foot  to  foot  for  a  minute  and  then  moved  out  quickly 
What  an  ass  the  man  was,  thought  Gordon.    TheLaten 
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man  always  tries  to  make  the  victor's  defeat  seem 

It  IS  all  he  has  to  do.     Damn  it  all.  a  man  has  to  look 

nimselt  in  this  world  ;  everyone  was  struggling  to  get  1 

top  and  the  weak  had  to  he  knocked  out  of  the  way. 

Then  Foster  came  in  all  aglow  with  excitement,  an^ 

two  went  up  to  the  tuck-shop  and  ate  numerous  ices 

mad.-  a  groat  row,  and  knocked  over  many  chairs  and  t 

sugar  about      Rudd  was  clean  forgotten,  as  "they  , 

back  tnumphantl>'.  just  as  th(>  roll  bell  was  ringing     \ 

was  over.     OunVm  wandered  round  the  studies,  talkii 

everyone  ;  m  second  hall  they  had  a  big  celebration  si 

for  the  whole  sule.     Thej-  had  two  huge  pies,  a  ham,  cc 

Thl     fi'-'l'  ,^'^«>' ^'^"^  ^""f^'«.  laughed  and  told  anecd 

They  finished  with  the  school  Carmen,  and  drank  U 

House  s  future  success.     Laughing  and  singing,  they  at 

made  for  the  dormitories,  filled  with  a  wonderful  happ 

that  was  exquisitely  unsubstantial  and  beautifully  fuei 

But  when  the  lights  went  out.  and  silence  descende 

the  dormitorx-.  Gord..n  began  to  think  of  his  converse 

with  Rudd  ;  and.  as  he  thought,  there  came  over  him  a 

the  fierce  l-nging  to  get  to  the  heart  of  things  and  tf 

Yr?^M^  wa^-^h-rn  <.f  its  coverings.     Looking  at  his  c, 

from  the  spectator's  point  .,f  view,  even  Christy  would  1 

to  own  that  It  had  been  eminently  successful.     He  had  1 

captain  of  the  House:    no  one 'had  blamed  him  that 

House  had  failed  to  win  their  matches ;  no  one  can  n 

bricks  without  straw  ;    what  did  matter  was  that  he 

always  stood  up  f.^r  the  House's  rights,  he  had  never  g; 

way  to  "the  Bull."  he  had  been  strong.    This  last ^ 

he  had  been  head  of  the  House  in  all  but  name  ;  he  had  ^ 

the  batting  cup  ;    and  he  had  finished  by  playing  a 

part  in  the  biggest  triumph  that  the  House  had  achie 

But  Gordon  had  had  enough  of  outward  asoects 
wanted  to  get  to  the  root  of'things.  t^get  oT^e^. 
equality  with  life  ;  he  was  tired  of  seeing  everythkg  th™; 
flickenng  glass.    What  had  he  actually  done  ? 
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And  when  he  began  to  sum  up  his  uclii...veuients.  ho  was 
forced  to  own  that  most  of  tlicm  were  athletic  triumphs 
and  athletics  meant  little  t..  him.     He  had  long  ceased  to 
worship  them.     Because  a  man  culd  make  a  big  score  in  a 
House  match,  it  did  not  mean  that  he  was  in  any  way  lit 
for  the  battle  uf  life  ;  and  what  else  had  he  d.^ne  ?     He  had 
carried  cm  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  with  '"the  Bull  "    It 
had  never  come  to  a  real  head  ;  so  little  reaUv  does.     M<.st 
tilings  are  left  unaccomplished  in  the  end  ;   and  what  had 
he  gained  by  this  contest,  and  what  had  been  tlie  use  of  it  > 
The  Bull  "  was  one  of  the  few  really  tine  masters  in  the 
bchoui.     He  was  a   man.   and   t(»wered   above   the  puny 
pottiness  of  Rogers  and  Christ}-  ;  the  rest  were  nonenties. 
J.uller  had   reached  his  position  of  authority  bcnrause  he 
was  the  "  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  and  yet  Gordon 
lia(    spent  a  whole  >ear  fighting  against  ;..  man  wlu^m  he 
r.ully  a(lmired.     It  was,  of  course,  the  inevitable  clash  of 
two  eg.  .tisms  ;  but  that  did  not  alter  the  facts.    He  had  been 
wasting  himself  fighting  agauist  a  reall>-  fine  man,  when 
there  were  so  many  rotten  traditions  and  usijless  customs 
tliHt  ought  t..  l>e  attacked  ;  but  he  had  let  them  alone.     The 
only  abuse  he  had  attacked  was  the  worship  of  sport,  and 
he  began  to  wonder  whether  it  had  been  worth  it.     Might 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  let  the  school  g,,  „n  believing 
in  its  gods  a  little  longer  ?     They  would  be  disillusioned  as 
he  had  been  disillusioned,  sooner  .-r  later.     But  why  not 
let  them  be  happy  in  their  illusions  as  long  as  possible  > 
Happiness  was  so  fugitive;    and  in  illusions  onlv  are  we 
•  over  really  happy.     Life  was  so  uncertain,  too.  '  He  had 
broken  down  a  false  god,  but  had  he  given  them  '..iythint; 
to  worship  in  its  stead  .'    Better  a  false  god  than  no  god 
at  all.     He  had  left  the  School  agn.^stics  as  far  as  school 
politics  were  c<.ncerned.     They  were  adrift,  they  had  begun 
to  see  how  fatuous  their  worship  of  sp<.rt  had  been,  but  they 
bad  nothmg  to  worship  in  its  place.     They  would  get  list- 
le^b,  apathetic,  inert ;   and  enthusiasm  was  the  only  vital 
thing  in  life.  ^ 

^   And  what  else  had  he  done  ?    Rudd  had  been  right.    He 
udd  smashed  through  a  garden  of  dandelions.     He  had 
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mHed   up    il„wc-rs  and    weeds   indii,criniinately.     It 

'con  qmtc  easy  ;   ho  hud  done  nothing  wonderful ;   an 

had  le  t  desolation  behind  him.     Nothing  would  gro" 

sj.mc   tune  ui  the  plot   he  had  ruined.     And  yet  he 

a  great  success,"  the  world  said. 

And  as  he  reasoned  it  out,  a  wild  feeling  of  hatred  foi 

world  and  a  1  u  sto,.d  for  crept  over  him.'  It  was  all  s 

No  one  lookul  beyond  the  surface  <.f  things.     "  Only 

superhcial  do  not  judge  l,y  appearances/'  Wilde  had 

mockuig  at  s.,ciety  ;    and  he  had  been  right.     Life  wa 

slum.     I    was  a  mass  of  muddled  ev..lutions  ;    the  w 

was  to.,  slack  to  nnd  out  the  truth,  or  perhaps  it  was  ai 

to  discover  .t.      -or  the  truth  was  not  pleasant.     Goi 

<    no    know  vvlut  it  was:   all  he  saw  was  that  life 

ult  of  shams,  that  no  <me  worshippe<!  anytlang  but 

go<l  of  tlungs  that  seem.     A  wild  wrath  surged  over  h 

lie  lay  supine,  cursing  at  the  darkness,  till  at  last  si 

bmin.  '  '''""'  ^''^'  "^  •'^'"''''"'  ^'■""^''^^  P^'^^^  '-  J^i^  vv. 
The  next  morning  he  w..ke  with  the  same  feelint 
depression;  h.  looked  rouml  his  dormitory.  There  v 
sev^;n  of  them,  all  perfec  ly  happy  and  contented. 
wl>  ?  Merely  because  the>  L.oked  at  the  surface  oi 
because  they  did  not  t^Uce  the  trouble  to  hnd  out  what 
true  and  what  was  false.  They  were  happy  in  their  L 
ance.  and  he,  to.,   could  be  happy  if  he  just  took  thii^^. 

hey  were.  H,s  last  few  weeks  had  been  so  full  of  i 
because  he  had  not  taken  the  tn.uble  to  think.  Thou 
was  the  cause  of  unhappiness.  And  x-et  he  had  to  thi 
IK  hated  half  measures.  For  a  certain  space  he  had 
w?s  "\T^V'\  '^'  ''"f''''^  *"  Ji^>'ver  what  life  re. 

sufhcient  for  the  day  were  the  day's  evil  things."     But 
elt  that  he  must  try  and  plumb  the  depth  or  shaUowne^ 

tentm?nf  ""''T'^  .^'  ''""^'^  ""'  '"^'  ^^e  idea  of  a  c 
tentment  purchased  by  cowardice,  by  the  fear  to  tear  do 
the  veils  of  superhcial  g.^ssamer,  and  see  life  as  it  was. 

Yet  he  had  learnt  from  Tester  that  the  soul  is  ma 
most  sacred  possession,  and  must  not  be  shown  to  the  cru^ 
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that  he  must  always  mask  his  true  emotions,  except  in  the 
mmpany  of  those  who  could  understand  them. 

So  he  went  down  to  breakfast  telling  C»)llins  the  latest 
j'-ke  from  The  Loruion  Mail.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
stuilies  he  ran  into  a  fag. 

'Oh,  Caruthers,"  he  said,  "  Chief  wants  to  see  you  in  his 
scudy.  ' 

(iordon  found  the  Chief  waiting  for  him. 

•  You  are  not  busy,  I  hope,  are  you,  Caruthers  ?  '* 

"  Oh  no,  sir." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  keep  you  only  for  a  minute. 
1  just  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  a  second  before  you  left. 
Evor\thing  is  such  a  rush  on  the  last  day.  I  suppose  you 
havi;  found  that  authority  brings  a  good  many  difficulties 
with  it,  and  I  have  heard  that  you  have  had  a  row  or  two. 
lint  I  think  you  have  done  very  well  on  the  whole.  I  did 
iii't  say  very  much  about  it  at  the  time,  but  about  two  years 
af,'o  I  had  very  grave  doubts  about  how  you  were  going  to 
turn  out ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  ver\'  nervous  about 
making  you  a  prefect.  But,  still,  I  think  your  last  year  has 
really  developed  your  character,  and  you  certainly  have  had 
the  wisdom  and  luck,  shall  we  say.  like  the  host  at  the 
wedding,  to  keep  your  best  till  last." 

The  Chief  smiled  the  smile  that  was  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  peculiarly  winning.  "  Well,  I  must  not  keep  you  any 
longer.  But  I  did  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you  that  I  have  been  pleased  with  you  this  term,  though 
perhaps  my  praise  sounds  weak  beside  the  applause  you 
got  after  your  innings.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  wish  you  the 
very  best  luck.     I  am  sure  > '  a  deserve  it." 

With  mixed  feelings  Gordon  left  the  study.  He  valued 
the  Chief's  opinion  amazingly,  but  he  could  not  help  know- 
ing that  he  did  not  deserve  it.  He  felt  somehow  as  though 
he  had  deceived  the  Chief.  If  (mly  the  Chief  knew  how 
he  had  plunged  al(»ng  in  his  own  way,  an  egotist,  an  incono- 
clast  !  And  then  suddenly  there  came  over  him  the  shock 
of  discovery' ,  that  everj-thing  in  life  was  so  distorted  and 
hidden  by  superficial  coverings,  that  even  the  wisest  failed 
to  discern  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
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He  was  iil>l('  to  scv  liiiiis..lf  .<  i. 

ready  to   jmW  an  -iH  n   .        u    '■  ^^'»"  ^^'^'^ -ilways  n 
result     fiJ  A     f  ^        V"  ''y  *^«  intuntu.n  than  l,v 

t<»  a  true  understanding  >  ^'^  *"  ''*^  ^''^«  *"  ^" 

aed!^^;;;^a"t^t":::s^ :'  ^^^^  ^'"^^^  *"  -^ 

well-dcfinoclsLdarls  uA,  .'"'^^^^^^^  ""'"'^  ^""^ 
t..  regulate  h^XLntsVi"  "*  "^1  ''""/^^'"^^  ^'V  ^^^ 
thisl,of..n.    I.u     a^vvr  "V^''  "^^"'"  ^•^'^  the  need 

what  Teste;  l^d  "1^^^  Z\^^^,    '^  ^"'>'^"-« 
verv  h ml      J.-.'.         1  ,      '     ^  luture  was  uomii  to 

was  s.  volatile    ".Ion  t    ;.«""'"  '""'^^''""'-     ««  ^ims 
he  had  no  .'anda;d    ^"w  i^^^  ^il  "^^"^^  ^  ^' 

F.-r  he  had  yet  to  tmd  ^  Z^^ 

that  would  stan.l  the  test  o  Ti me  ''in^hi'"'""  rr  ""r'^^ 
nothing  accomoanvin.r  },;  '  7    :.    ^"  '  '^  "wn  life  there  w 

of  <'thers  he  nS  t hi  Z.  !  ^  T^"  ^"^  ^"  "'^^  "^ 
last.  Youth  wi  h  its  ra^r  ^'^  "^  ^"-''^*""S  ^^at  wou 
tears,  was  as  tg  tive  as"  th^  ruil??;  'V'^^'^'"''  ^"^  ^ 
too   soon   its  w.mSurunexm       ^rth'^^T  ' 

w.rc.  fair;  ,,„,  „„  e.amin  ",i  %:^;'t Vfcir;'''  """« 
Swnihurne  had  never  f,,r  -.  „.  .  '  "-"   *"  P'eces 

would  last  I^evo  d  the  kssn^-T'"'  f'^P*^'^  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^^ 
a  splendid  resign  at  ii  F  him  ,  P'"' T 'P'^>'  ^'^^  ^'"^  '> 
Marlowe,  Byron,  Ross^tti  ev '"^hI'^P  '''"""  ^"^^  ^^^'■"aJ 
seen  it.  tL  had  t'll  n  l"  sweetTf^^r ''^•^'  '^'  ^^ 
tried  not  to  think  of  what  w. mid  f  ii  ^^  "foment,  anc 

do  the  same  ;  his  generati  n  ii  f  "^^  ^'*:7'""  "^"^^  ""' 
that ;  it  mu;t  anairsefts  "J^^tLf  r"  ^'^^-.^""^ious  fo, 
till  in  the  end  it  finds  nohingler''      ""^^  '''  P^^^^"^«^' 
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Nothing.  That  was  the  awful  dread.  In  four  years  of 
varuHl  experience,  was  there  not  one  thing  which  Gordon 
culd  carry  with  him  to  light  the  darkness  ?  And.  looking 
back,  C/ordon  could  find  in  aU  his  host  of  memories  nothing 
that  was  not  too  intangible,  too  fugitive,  to  bear  the  stress 
even  of  a  summer  breeze. 

But  away  with  melancholy  !  Still  there  remained  a  few 
hnurs  in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  success  which,  if  it 
meant  little  to  him,  conveyetl  a  good  deal  to  the  world 
outside.     And  power  is  very  sweet. 

He  tried  to  fling  himself  into  the  light-hearted  atmosphere 
of  rejoK-mg  in  which  the  whole  House  was  revelling,  but 
1.;  found  It  impossible.  His  laughter  was  forced  ;  yet  his 
fnen.ls.  who  were  not  particularly  subtle  judgv^s  of  character 
noticed  no  change  in  him  ;  he  was  to  then/just  as  he  had 
alvva\s  been. 

Even  Morco.nbe.  who  was  to  him  more  than  other  friends, 
had  tailed  to  understand. 

"It  must  be  rathor  decent  to  l)e  leaving  in  the  way  you 
are, '  he  said,  as  they  were  sittmg  in  the  games  study  before 
eyenmg  chapel.  "  You  are  at  the  very  top  oi  y(,ur  power. 
If  you  stopped  on  you  would  probably  do  a  good  many  big 
thmgs,  bui  I  doubt  if  you  would  ever  quite  equal  the  appro- 
priateness of  that  last  innings." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gordon,  with  a  conscious  irony,  "  it's 
certainly  dramatic." 

What  use  was  it  to  try  and  show  him  what  he  was  think- 
ing ?  He  had  learnt  that  it  is  better  to  leave  illusions 
untouched. 

Often  in  the  past  he  had  tried  to  imagine  what  a  last 
chapel  service  must  be  like.  The  subject  has  been  done  to 
death,  of  course,  by  the  novelist.  In  every  school  story 
he  had  read  the  hero  had  always  felt  the  same  emotions : 
D.ntentment  with  work  well  done,  sorrow  at  leaving  a  well- 
loved  place.  He  had  wondered  whether  he  would  want  to 
cry ;  and  if  so,  whether  he  would  be  able  to  stop  it.  He  had 
looked  mquiringly  in  the  faces  of  those  who  were  leaving 
and  had  never  read  anything  very  new.  Some  were  enigmas ; 
s.jme  looked  glad  in  a  way  that  they  were  going  to  begin 
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A  life  s..  full  of  p..!vsil.ilitios.     Some  vaKUely  realised 
they  had  reached  the  Jiei^ht  of  their  success  at  nine 
Hut  now  that  his  time  had  come,  his  thoughts  were 
different  fn.m  what  he  had  imagined.     He  felt  the  so 
tfiat  IS  inevitable  to  anyone  who  is  putting  a  stage  o 
hfe  clean  out  of  sight  behind  him  ;  but  f..r  aU  that  he 
come  to  the  inclusion  that  he  was  not  reaUy  sad  at  lea^ 
ternhurst  was  for  him  too  full  of  ghosts  ;  so  many  drc 
were    buri.Kl    there.     His    feelings   w.jre   mixed.     He 
himself  that  he  had  faileil,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  haU 
success.     He  half  wished  that  in  the  light  of  experienc 
could  go  through  his  four  years  again  ;    but  if  he  did 
saw  that  in  outward  show,  at  any  rate,  he  could  never  eel 
the  glory  that  was  his  f..r  the  moment.     He  rememb, 
that  sermon  over  three  years  back  in  which  the  Chief 
asked  each  boy  to  imagine  hinis<:lf  passing  his  last  hour 
scho.d      ••  How  will  It  fccir  the  Chief  had  Siiid,  "  //  von  , 
lo  look Jiuk  u,ul  think  o,Uy  of  shatUrcd  liohcs  and  bt 
unlid Idled  pronuscs?  ...    Jo  the  pathos  0/  human  sm 
there  IS  no  need  to  add  the  pathos  of  failure."     What  wa> 
to    think  ?     he   whose  career   had   so   curiously   min, 
failure  and  success.     The  predominant  impression  was 
<.f  anxiety     The  world  was  full  of  pretence  and  dec 
and  he  had  no  means  of  testing  the  real  and  the  unreal. 

The  service  slowly  drew  to  its  end.  The  final  hymn  ^ 
shouted  by  smaU  boys,  happy  at  the  thought  of  seven  wet 
lu.lKiay.  The  organ  boomed  out  Cod  Sate  the  Ki,w  ■  tli 
was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  the  school  poured  out  into 
cL.isers.  ("•rdonhardlyrealisedhislastMjrvi.ewasover 
had  been  so  long  a  spectator  of  these  partings  that  he  co 
not  grasp  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a  participator  in  the 

He  felt  very  tired,  and  was  glad  when  beil-time  came 
experienced  the  same  sensations  that  he  had  known  a' 
new  boy -a  physical  and  mental  weariness  that  longed 
the  ending  of  the  day.  ^ 

For  a  few  hours  silence  hung  n.und  the  ghostly  Abbe 
tlien  tremendous  in  the  east,  Gordon's  last  whole  day 
Fern  hurst  dawned.  -^ 

As  far  as  the  Sixth  were  concerned,  work  was  over.    T 
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rest  of  the  scIhm)!  had  U,  go  iii  for  two  hours  f..r  the  rep. 
exam.  The  drowsy  atmosphere  of  a  h«U  sunmier  .orn- 
iiig  overhung  ever>tlung.  The  studies  were  very  ijuiet. 
(.ordnii  took  a  deck-chair  on  to  the  Sixth  Form  green  and 
sctllt«l  down  to  read  Ettdymion. 

iiut  ho  found  it  almost  impcjssihle  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  on  anything  Imt  the  riotous  wave  of  introspection 
that  was  tlo..(lmg  his  l.rain.  He  ^^)on  gave  up  the  attempt- 
and  putting  d..wn  the  lM.ok,  he  lay  Lack,  his  hands  hehind 
Ins  head,  gazmg  at  the  great  grev  Abbey  opposite  him. 
while  through  his  l)rain  ran  Gilbert  Cannans  words;  -life 
IS  n.uiul  the  corner."  He  had  failed.  He  knew  he  had 
lailcl.  Hut  where  and  why  ?  Then,  as  he  began  to 
-luestion  himself,  suddenly  he  saw  it  all  clearly.  He  ha<l 
fail.ul  l-eiause  Ik;  had  set  out  to  gain  onlv  the  things  that 
the  world  valu.id.  He  had  sought  power,  anil  he  had  gained 
It  :  lu:  lia<l  asketl  fur  praise,  and  he  had  won  it  ;  he  had 
InUKht.  and  he  had  ciuiuered.  But  at  the  moment  of  his 
triumph  he  had  realised  tiie  vanity  of  all  such  success; 
wiurn  he  had  come  to  proI)e  it  to  the  root,  he  had  found  it 
shallow.  F,.r  all  the  tlungs  that  the  world  valued  were 
sliallow  and  without  depth,  because  the  world  never  looked 
below  the  surface.  He  had  found  no  continuing  city  ;  his 
house  was  built  upon  sand. 

The  truth  flashed  in  on  him  ;  he  knew  now  that  as  long 
as  he  was  content  to  tiike  the  world's  view  of  anything,  he 
was  l.ound  to  meet  with  disillusionment.  He  would  have 
to  sift  everything  hi  the  sieve  of  his  own  e.xDerience.  The 
judgment  of  others  w(.uld  be  of  no  avail.  H*e  would  be  an 
iconoclast.  The  fact  that  the  world  said  a  thing  was  beauti- 
lul  or  ugly,  and  had  to  be  treated  as  such,  must  mean  nothing 
to  him.  He  would  search  for  himself,  he  would  plumb  the 
depths,  if  needs  be,  in  search  of  the  true  ideal  which  was 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  dark.  Tester  had  been  right. 
It  was  useless  to  look  back  to  the  past  for  guidance.  He  had 
a  few  hours  back  asked  for  s«,me  fixed  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  false  from  the  true.  There  were  no  standards 
e.xcept  a  man's  own  experience.  Here  at  Femhurst  he  had 
faUed  t...   hnd  anything,  because  he  had  sought  for  the 
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wrong  things  ;  he  l.ul  at  once  accepte^J  the  cmwd's  st 
ment  for  the  truth.  Now  it  would  be  diiier^nT  In 
haste  he  ha  1  said  tliat  Femhurst  had  taught  hhn  nothi 
He  had  been  wrong.  It  had  taught  him  that  many  t. 
}  cars  to  learn,  and  sometimes  never  learnt  at  all.  It  1 
taught  him  t<.  rely  upon  himself.  In  the  future  he  wo 
take  his  courage  m  his  hands,  and  w.,rk  out  his  own  sal 
tion  on  the  hard  hill-road  of  experience 

H  J^H^^^'r'^  V^  ^'"'*  P''''""^  ^"t  ^^^'"^  tl'C  rep.  exam, 
heard  h  oster  sh(  .utmg  across  the  courts. 

"  Caruthers  y(,u  slacker,  come  up  to  the  tuck-shop." 

.       Kight-o  !     he  yelled  back  ;  and  racing  across  the  ere 

jumped  the  railings,  and  went  laughing  up  to  the  tuck-fk 

I  say,  roster,  let^s  have  a  big  tea  this  afternoon.    \ 

rett  upT^'y.'^  ^'^-  ^-^  '""^  ^^"  ^^^-^^>  •    L«ts  have  t 

Gordon  felt  flushed  with  excitement  of  what  lay  befo 

him.      He  wanted  everyone  else  to  laugh  with  him  t.. 

An  enormous  tea  was  ordered.    Men  from  the  outhous 

came  down,  the  tables  were  drawn  up  on  the  V.  A  gree 

and  the  afternoon  went  by  in  a  whirl  of  happiness     Froi 

here  they  rolled  out  arm  in  arm  for  the  pr^^^ivtg.     F 

the  last  time  Gordon  saw  the  whole  staff  sitting  ,)n  "  the 

dais  serene."    He  looked  at  the  row  of  faces.     There  the 

were   the  teachers  of  y<,uth.  most  of  whom  had  never  a 

any  time  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  anything.     They  wer 

automata,  machmes  for  repeating  the  ime  old  platLX 

There  was  Rogers  puffed  out  with  pride  ;  Christy.  pharS 

and  humbug,  superbly  satisfied  with  himself.    Finnemo^, 

sat  m  the  background,  a  pale  grey  shadow,  that  had  beei 

Zr^'t-::  ^"'  '''-^'"P'  V'^'  "^^  ^'  ^"-     Trundle  nursed  h 
chm    twittering   m   a   haze   of   indecision.     Ferrers  wa« 
fidgetmg  about,  unpatient  of  delay.    He,  at  any  rate  wa^ 

L"vtir/ir"'"  'V^^^^-,^^^^^  it  he  was'mlTed  b, 
ment  H '  ^^'  V^'  ^ he  impulse  of  his  out.  feverish  tempera 
ment.  He  was  the  splendid  rebel  leader  of  forlorn  hopes 
the  survival  of  those  '"^pes, 

"  Lonely  antagonists  of  destiny 
That  went  down  scornful  before  many  spears." 
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There,  again,  was  Macdonald,  with  the  same  benign  smile 
that  time  could  not  change.  As  he  looked  at  him  Gordon 
thf.ught  that  he  at  least  could  not  have  been  deceived 
that  he  must  have  realised  early  the  vanity  of  human  effort' 
but  had  too  kind,  too  wide  a  heart  to  disiUusion  the  youne' 
And  above  all.  sat  BuUer.  a  second  Garibaldi,  with  a  heart 
of  gold,  an  mdomitable  energy,  a  splendid  sincerity,  the 
most  loyal  of  Femhurst's  sons.  And  as  Gordon  looked  his 
last  at  his  old  foe.  he  felt  that  "the  BuU  "  was  so  essentiaUv 
big,  so  strong,  so  noble  of  heart,  that  it  hanily  mattered 
what  he  worshipped.  There  hung  round  him  no  false 
trapping  of  the  trickster  ;  sincerity  was  the  keynote  of  his 
ife.  Gordon  would  search  in  vain,  perhaps,  for  a  brighter 
lodestar.  As  two  vessels  that  have  journeyed  a  little  wav 
together  down  a  river,  on  taking  their  different  courses  at 
he  ocean  mouth,  signal  one  another  "  good  luck."  so  Gordon 
from  the  depth  of  his  heart  wished  "  the  BuU  "  fareweU  and 
Godspeed 

At  last  the  form  lists  had  been  read  out.  A  slight  titter 
had  rewarded  Gordon's  position  of  facile  nUimus.  The 
cups  were  being  distributed.  Gordon  went  up  for  the 
batting  cups,  his  own  individual  one,  and  the  chaUenge  one 
that  went  to  the  House.  Foster  went  up  for  the  Senior 
cricket ;  it  was  a  veritable  School  House  triumph.  The 
Chief  made  his  usual  good-bye  speech,  kindly,  hopeful 
encouragmg.    The   head   of  the   school   shouted    "Thre^ 

wr/fiiuH     -rt' *''^'  "T*^'  ^^*''  '^^*  "P^"'  the  cloisters 
were  filled  with  hurrying  feet. 

The  last  hours  passed  aU  too  swiftly.  In  a  far  comer 
of  the  gallery  Gordon  sat  with  Morgan,  listening  to  his  last 
schoc.l  concert.  Opposite  the  choir  in  then-  white  shirts 
and  brushed-back  hair,  sang  the  school  songs  inseparable 
S'nT  th/"?r^*ilf  ^r^  r"''  There  was  the  immer 
^7^e  ^^'P«^   t«  those   that  go."  the  poignant 

"  We  shall  watch  you  here  in  our  peaceful  cloister. 
Fartng  onward,  some  to  renown,  to  fortune. 
Some  to  failure— none  if  your  hearts  are  loyal— 
Non»  to  dishonour." 
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To  Gordon  every  word  brought  back  with  it  ^  a  i 
memories.  He  could  s.o  hinSlf.  the  smS  boy  Si 
those  verses  for  the  first  time  before  he  had  cone ' to  F. 

changed  his  fresh  inn.,cency  !     How  so.,n  his  hXh! 
had  grown  dim  !    Then  ho  Lw  himllf  his  tfme  hst\S 

etarfhlthTl'T'^  t""  ^"  -'^-ndeT^cl^fid  n" 
fn  f  iT/  r  u!  .^*  'f  *^*  '^"''^'^  "^^e'"  achieve  faUure  Visio 
m  the  twilight !    And  what  was  the  dawn  to  brLT 

'^It^Jn^h    ^!7^r  '^'^^"-     "^^^  '^hoc.l  stood  on  the 

towards  the  door;  Gordon  S  h    feet ',,„  fhe  t",  f T 
stauway.    He  Iwked  l,ack  once  at  tS  warn  itXi     ,[ 

fcSS^ye^S:^  '"'"  ""^  ^""'  ^'^  •■»  -"  "«"  Ferrers. 
"  You  are  off,  are  you  ?    Well  eoad  inrU     w  „    . 
.n  the  hols ;  ru  ,^k  ,;„„  „p  „  I'm  in  ,^™"?f  no^  "heVr:™ 
He  was  gone  in  a  second.  '      ^  *  ' 

JjTelwnTh™""'  '"  ''™"''  ^^  *■»  -*«■  *wly  down  .„ 

never  kept.  Holidays,  the  promises  which  were 

ba^  d^^  ,^^Stio„^■^•"  ^''™'«'  '^""'"'  "'^e  "y 
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thought  Gordon.    His  power  could  not  have  been  so  great 
if  it  began  to  wane  almost  before  he  had  gone. 

The  eight-forty  came   into   the  station,   snorting    and 
puffing, 

Gordon  secured  a  comer  seat,  and  leant  out  of  the  window, 
shaking  hands  with  everyone  he  could  see. 

"  You'll  be  down  next  term,  won't  you  ?  "  yelled  Morgan, 
bursting  as  ever  with  good  will. 

"  I  expect  so,"  said  Gordon. 

But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that  he  would  never 
come  back.  He  would  be  afraid  lest  he  should  find  the 
glamour  with  which  he  had  surrounded  the  grey  studies 
and  green  walks  of  Femhurst  merely  a  mist  of  sentiment 
that  would  fade  away.  So  many  things  that  he  had 
believed  in  he  had  found  untrue.  But  he  wanted  to  keep 
fresh  in  his  mind  the  memory  of  Femhurst  as  he  had  last 
seen  it,  siiver  and  beautiful  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  train  slowly  steamed  out.  Hands  were  waved, 
handkerchiefs  fluttered.  Slowly  the  Abbey  tumed  from 
silver  into  blue,  till  at  last  it  was  hidden  out  of  sight. 

Gordon  sank  back  into  his  seat.  He  was  on  the  thres- 
hold of  life  ;  and  he  stepped  out  into  the  sunlight  with  a 
smile,  which,  tl  ough  it  might  be  a  little  cynical,  as  if  he 
had  been  disillusion^'d,  held  none  the  less  the  quiet  con- 
fidence of  a  wayfarer  who  knew  what  lay  before  him,  and 
felt  himself  well  equipped  and  fortified  "  for  the  lone 
littleness  of  life." 
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